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PREFACE 



During the past ten years much of my time has been sj)ent among the 
Indians of the Rocky Mountain region. In the earlier years I collected 
many short vocabularies of the various tribes with whom I met. From 
time to time, as opportunity afforded, many of these vocabularies were 
enlarged. I soon learned to enlist Indians in my party, arid to seize every 
opportunity of conversing with them in their own language, in order that 
I might acquire as much knowledge of their tongues as possible. A large 
number of vocabularies were collected, some embracing but a few hundred 
words, others two or three thousand each. These Indians, among whom I 
traveled, belonged chiefly to one great family — the Numas, a stock embracing 
many languages, and several of the languages having more than one dialect. 
I also made notes on the grammatic characteristics of these languages to 
the extent of my opportunity. 

In the mean time some of my assistants collected vocabularies furnish- 
ing important additional material. Much of this related to families other 
than the one in which I was making especial studies. 

In such a hasty revie\^ of the general literature of this 'subject as I 
was able to make, my attention was attracted to some interesting public^a- 
tions in the Overland Monthly, from the pen of Mr. Stephen Powers, and 
soon a correspondence was begun, which finally resulted in my receiving 
from that gentleman a large amount of linguistic and other ethnogi'aphic 
material, the results of his labors for many years among the Indians of 
California. 

From time to time other vocabularies were sent me from various per- 
sons throughout the Rocky Mountain region. 

Up to this time I had not expected to publish anything on this subject 
in my reports, but it was my intention to turn over the whole of what I 
had collected, through others and by my own labors, to the Smithsonian 
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vi PREFACE. 

Institution, to be consolidated and published with a still larger amount 
collected from various sources, tlu'ough the officers and collaborators of that 
Institution. 

The materials collected by the Smithsonian Institution,'together with a 
part collected by myself, were placed in the hands of Mr. George Gibbs, that 
eminent ethnologist and linguist, to be published in the Smithsonian Contri- 
butions under his editorial management. By his death this plan of publica- 
tion was necessarily delayed. By this time the materials in my hands had 
increased to such an extent that it seemed but justice to my assistants and 
myself that it should be published with as little delay as possible. I there- 
fore laid the whole matter before Prof. Joseph Henry, Secretaiy of the 
Smithsonian Institution, that I might have the benefit of his advice on the 
subject. He kindly gave consideration to the matter, and a full review of 
the subject led to the following correspondence : 

*' Department of the Interior, 
"U. S. Geog. and Geol. Survey Rocky Mountain Region, 

"J. W. Powell, Geologist in Charge, 
''Washington, D, C, October 2, 1876. 

*' Sir : Knowing that the Smithsonian Institution has been for many 
years making collections of vocabularies of various North American lan- 
guages and dialects, I beg leave to make the following statement and sug- 
gestion : 

" I have myself been collecting vocabularies of many of the same tribes, 

■ 

in which work I have been assisted by several gentlemen who are making 
studies of North American Indians, and thus I have on hand a large amount 
of linguistic material, consisting of vocabularies, grammatic notices, &c., 
which I desire to publish at an early date. In the continuance of this lin- 
guistic work it will be of very gi'eat advantage to have the material in the 
hands of the Smithsonian Institution published immediately, so that in the 
future there will be no duplication of what has already been accomplished. 
It would also seem wise to consolidate the Smithsonian material with my 
own. I therefore beg leave to suggest that the material in your hands may 
be turned over to me for publication. 
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*' Should you consider it wise to thus intrust me with this material I will 
proceed with the publication as rapidly as the matter can be prepared, and 
when published I shall be pleased to give the proper credit to the Institu- 
tion for the great work performed in the collection of the material, and to 
those who have taken part in the work. 

'' I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

"J. W. POWELL. 
'* Prof. Joseph IIenky, 

^^ Secretary Smithsonian Itistitution, 

^^Waskinfftanj D, C. 

" Smithsonian Institution, 

''Washington, October 10, 1876. 

" Dear Sir : Your letter of October 2, proposing that the Smithsonian 
Institution should turn over to you for publication all the material it has 
collected in regard to Indian linguistics, has been received, and after due 
consideration I have concluded, on the part of the Institution, to accept 
your proposition, and to place in your hands all the materials of the kind 
mentioned now in our possession, it being understood that full credit will 
be given to the Institution for the materials thus received by yourself, and 
also to the several contributors. 

'* Among the latter, we would especially call your attention to the claims 
of George Gibbs, whose elaboration of the materials in his possession you 
will find of importance in the preparation of the vocabularies for the press. 

'' This transfer is made in accordance with the general policy of the 

Smithsonian Institution of doing nothing with its income which can be 

equally well done by other means. 

" You re, very tioily, 

"JOSEPH HENRY. 
"J. W. Powell, 

''In charge U. S. Geographical and Geological Survey^ 

"Washington, D. C." 

This threw into my hands several hundred manuscript vocabidaries, 
with extensive grannnatic notes collected from tribes scattered throughout 
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the greater part of North America. Examination proved that I probably 
had in my hands valuable linguistic material relating to every family, and 
perhaps every language but two within the limits of the United States. 
After a somewhat hasty review of the subject, a selection from this material 
was made, to be published as the first volume of " Contributions to North 
American Ethnology ". 

In order that the great number of collaborators tliroughout the countiy 
might have an earnest of the speedy publication of the results of their labors, 
this volume was rather hurriedly sent to the press. Perhaps, had a little 
more time been taken to the proper digestion of the subject, a somewhat 
different arrangement would have been made. I at least hope to improve 
on the methods of presenting the subject in subsequent volumes. 

The contributions in this volume from the pen of Mr. Gibbs will, it is 
believed, be found to be 'of exceeding value. On every page are exhibited 
evidences of his thorough and conscientious work, and it must ever be a 
matter of deep regret to American linguists that Mr. Gibbs was not spared 
to complete his labors, and to give to all this great collection of linguistics 
that better finish that would have resulted from his editorial skill. 

It seemed proper that a biographic notice of Mr. Gibbs should appear 
in the introduction to this volume, and I had commenced the preparation 
of such a notice ; but when I learned that a " Memorial of George Gibbs" 
had been wiitten by John Austin Stevens, jr., and published by the New 
York Historical Society, and subsequently republished in the Smithsonian 
Report for 1873, I recognized that this task had been performed far bett^^r 
than I could do it myself. 

To Mr. W. H. Dall I am indebted not only for his valuable contribu- 
tions, but also for his kindly painstaking assistance in the general prepara- 
tion of the volume. 

The valuable contributions from the pens of Dr. William F. Tolmie 
and Rev. Father Mengarini are but a part of the material in my hands col- 
lected by these gentlemen. I hope that the method of publication adopted 
will meet with their approval. 

Mr. J. C. Pilling has rendered me valuable assistance in his proof- 
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reading of the greater part of the volume — a work which he has performed 
with care and skill. 

For the last ten years I have habitually laid before Professor Henry 
all of my scientific work, and have during that time received the benefit 
of his judgment on these matters, and to a great extent I am indebted to 
him for advice, encouragement, and influence. In expressing my gratitude 
to the Professor, I beg also to express the hope that the results of my work 
will not wholly disappoint him. 

J. W. POWELL. 
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I. 

ON THE DISTRIBUTION AND NOMENCLATURE OF THE NATIVE 
TRIBES OF ALASKA AND THE ADJACENT TERRITORY. 

With a Map. 



BY -W. H. X>A.I-,IL.. 



The iufonnatiou contained in tliis article foiins a suiumaiy of 
investigations which I have pursued since 1865, while engaged in duties 
which took me, at one lime or another, to nearly the whole of the coast 
herein mentioned and over a considerable iX)rtion of tlie interior. As a 
digest of the present state of our knowledge in regard to the tribal and ter- 
ritorial boundaries of these people, it n)ay form a not unfitting appendix or 
supplement to the gi'eat mass of similar infonnation in relation to more 
southern tribes, which is by no means the least am<mg the many results 
obtained during the progi'ess of the United States Geographical and 
Geological Sm-vey of the Rocky Mountain Region under the direction 
of Prof. J. W. Powell. 

The accompanying map, in addition to aftbrding the ethnological 
information for which it was compiled, has also been brought up to date 
geographically, and thus presents, far more fully than anj' other extant, the 
latest and best data in regard to the geography of the region represented. 
The names of tribes of Oraiian stock are in leaning letters, those of the 
various Indian tribes are in upright lettering. The investigations from which 
the ethnological features are derived were concluded in the summer of 1874. 
It is probable that, with the exception of the interior tribes of Indians, the 
tribal and territorial limits assigned will require but little future revision. 



Apart from my own ijivesn;r!ttu*aj*, rln: [>niu*ipJii ;iiirii* >ndi^!* tr»»m whii:h 
irifonikation has been *I*-rive«l are Wnin;rell,* Eli^lmbt^nr.* Iu>Kfi ;mil t_Tlbb»?*i 
lihuAfAJ: and vari«>u.* minor paper* hy Ei-muii .ind ^Lirkliam. Rink, ami 
other* in the Arctic Pa[>er>i;| n{ l^lo. ami esp^'iaily a m*^^z ?ad.snicn>ry jmi 
lucid paf>er by Dr. John Simps4»n, FL. N.. wliiyh bear^ riic '..oly Internal evi- 
dence of care and accnracv. but L* ci^nrirmeil bv wiiar I Iiav*^ imlividaallv 
l^ren able to learn of the jK*opl*^ treated **( by the aurhi-r 

Several papers? of interest have appeareii tTi>m die pen of IL Alphonae 
Hnart in relation to Alaska native*, but these c«>nvey lirtle new infi »rmatioii, 
irxcepting from a philological standp«»inL The w..rk «>f Mr. H. Btincn:»ft. 
which has lately appeared, on the " Native Riiire?* ri riie Pa«:iiic C^'aj^t", s«.» 
far aft it relates to the peopk with wh«>m I am taniiliar L* chit-fly valiiiibl^r 
for it» numerous references to other w».>rks. It-? arron^remenr L? purely gei •- 
jrrajihical, and unwarranteil by the characterisrics c^r kin^^hip of the pei»ple 
deM.'ribed. 

A sketch not materially differing from the arrangement now proposed 
wah given by me in the Proceedings of the Amtrrican Ass M_*iiitii>n for the 
Advaijf'einent of Science, Salem meeting, 18*:>?.*. an«.l amplititnl with fuller 
v<#i^bularies in 1870 in Alaska and ifc /?e'c'o«rct>\ Xumen:»us ad'-litions and 
c4irrectiojis, as well as pei'sonal observation of much before takru at seOi»ud 
liaiid, have jilaced it in my |H>wer to enhurge and iuipn>ve my original 
arrangement. This is the object of the present pai>er. 

In 18ljli,I proposed for the Aleuts and jHH>ple of Inn -it st«>ck collectively 
the ti-nn ()ranau.% as indicative i^f their CiXistwist^ distrilnition. and ;i< sup- 
plying the need of a g(»neral ti^rm to designate a very wtrll-detineil race, 
which, tliough acknowledged as such by some ethnologists, had not received 
the general recognition which it called for. In rt*ferring to the various 
groups of pi'ople under pnrticuhiv stocks, 1 have iutrv>duced as far as prac- 
ticable a system of synonymy, showing appn>ximately the various names 
applied to the same group by other authors, which may be of serWce in 

• liiiiT uihI llrliiiotiiou, WMw St. iVtornburg, Sv^>. lSft». 

\ KiliiioKi'. HkU. Art. Ui'In.. 4to, 1S.Vk 

tSiiiitbHoiiluii Kii|Mirt, IfMiti. 

^ I'rnr, AkuhhI/ limt., Siirniiiioiito, riU., IS7;$. 

U ICoyul Ucugr. 8uv., houdtui, tfvo, 1S7&. 
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correlating information from various sources in relation to their habits and 
customs. 

The Orarians are distinguished, 1, by their language, of which tlie dia- 
lects in construction and etymology bear a sti'ong resemblance to one 
another throughout the group, and differ in their homogeneousness (as well 
as the foregoing characters) as strongly from the Indian dialects adjacent 
to them; 2, by their distribution, always confined to the sea-coasts or 
islands, sometimes entering the mouths of large rivers, as the Yukon, but 
only ascending them for a short distance, and as a rule avoiding the 
wooded country ; 3, by their habits, more maritime and adventurous than 
the Indians, following, hunting, and killing not only the small seal but 
also the sea-lion and walrus. Even the great Arctic bowhead whale (and 
anciently the sperm whale) falls a victim to their persevering effoi'te; and 
the patent harpoon, almost universally used by American whalers in lieu 
of the old-fashioned article,, is a copy, in steel, of the bone and slate 
weapon which the Innuit have used for centuries. Lastly, they are dis- 
tinguished by their physical characteristics, a liglrt fresh yelloAv complexion, 
fine color, broad build, scaphocephalic head, great cranial capacity, and 
obliquity of the arch of the zygoma. The patterns of their implements and 
weapons and their myths are similar in a general way throughout the 
group and equally different from the Indian types. 

Th6 Orarians are divided into two well-marked groups, namely, the 
Innuit, comprising all the so-called Eskimo and Tuskis and the Aleuts. 
Taking the tribes in their geographical sequence, we may commence with 

The Major Group, or 

INNUIT. 

Syn. — Esquimaux, 

Eskimo f &c., of autbors. 

Eskima'ntzik of the Abenaki Indians. 

Uskeefmi of the Northern Timieh. 

Eus'kifj Hudson Bay jargon — " Broken Slave ". 

In'fiuUf the name applied by these people to themselves. 

containing the following tribes : 
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KOPA'G-MCT. 

Syu.* = Mackenzie River LskimOf Kichai*(l8on, and uuthors. 
z= Kopdn'g-meun (plural), Dr. Simpson, R. N. 
< Kang-ma'U'innuiny Richardson, 
f Tarrhor-meutj Abbd Put i tot. 

The terminations ng and n indicate the plural fonn of the Collective 
noun. As we should say American in the adjective sense, meaning the 
American people, and AmericanSj meaning a small number of individuals of 
that race, so the Innuit say Innuit, the whole people of their race, and 
Imiuin, some individuals of that race (Ynt being the word for a man) ; or 
Kopag'-mut, the tribal designation, and Kopan' g-meun^ some individuals of 
the tribe., Ko-pdg comes from Kok^ river, and pdk^ great — the designation 
meaning people of the gi'eat river, just as Kweekh and pdk^ form the desig- 
nation of the Yukon -mouth Innuit, from the same roots. The number of 
these people is comparatively few, and they are little known. They have 
a tattooed band across the face, and occasionally travel with the next tribe 
as far west as Barter Point in loncjitude 144° west of Greenwich. Details 
in regard to their manners and customs are given by Richardson, Franklin, 
and other travelers in the JIackenzie River District. They formerly 
extended two hundred miles up the Mackenzie River, but have been driven 
out by the Indians. 

KANGMALrGMtTT. 

< KangmAli'innuiu, Ricbardson, Dr. Simpson. 

These people live along the coast, between Barter Island or Manning 
Point and the Mackenzie ; their principal settlement being near Demarca- 
tion Point. They appear to be very few in number, and known principally 
as the most active agents in the inter-tribal trade between the Innuit of 
Point Ban-ow and those to the eastward. From Barter Island, the coast to 
the westward is uninhabited for nearly three hundred miles, except during 
the temporary summer trading excursions. One of the articles furnished by 
them is stated by Dr. Simpson to be skins of the narwhal {Kil4tV'lu'd)j 
which he speaks of as being used for covering kyaks. 

* Strickland'!) convenient notation for synonynij*, — of =, eqnal to, <, inclnding less, and >, 
including more, than the antbor referreil to, — ha» been adtiptod bcre. 
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N€WUK-MtJT. 

s= yntryn^g-meunj Dr. Sinipsou, Uicbarilitou, drc. 

Dr. Simpson's paper, before referred to, is a monograph of the habits, 
customs, and appearance of these people who inhabit Point Barrow, Cape 
Smyth, and have smaller villages at Wainwright Inlet and Icy Cape. The 
name nnwuk means point, or The Point, and the appellation Nuwuk-mut is 
properly confined to the inhabitants of the village at Point Barrow ; but 
those of the other villages mentioned, — though doubtless having other local 
names as do tlie people of all settlements, however small ; are not differ- 
entiated in any way of importance, as far as we know, from those of the 
]irincipal settlement at Point Barrow. Tliis had, in 1853, a population of 
about three hundred, and the other settlements perhaps half as much more. 
It is probable that since that time they have materially diminished in num- 
bers. These people have been more fully described than most of the Innuit 
of the Arctic coast, owing to the fact that several exploring vessels have 
wintered at Nuwfik. From Simpson, we learn that they travel on their 
summer excursions for barter as far east as Manning Point (or Barter 
Island), partly along the coast and partly through the numerous inlets and 
intersecting lagoons which border the continent not far from the sea-coast 
The journey is an annual one, and is usually made in sixteen days. The 
party starts about the 5th of July, and spends a portion of the time in 
trading w^ith the Nunatiin'g-meun, «it the mouth of the Colville River, and 
return about the middle of August 

m 

NtTNl-TO'G-MCT. 

= yiind-iun'g'mviifi, Dr. Siiiii»sou. 

These people inhabit specifically the mouth and shores of the Nun'atSk 
I liver, which enters the western extremity of Hotham Inlet, with outlying 
villages to the north and west, the j)rnicipal of which is that at Point Hope, 
' called Noo-na. They number some three or four hundred souls, as far as 
known. The character of those who meet the traders annually at Point 
Hope is bad. They are reported as very ingenious and persistent thieves, 
and exhibit a great degree of assurance, and even insolence, when their 
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numbers give tliem confidence and the wliites are not numerous. These 

people ascend the Nunatok to a point where an easy portage can be had to 

the upper waters of tlie Colville, and have an annual bai-ter at the mouth 

of the latter river with the eastward-bound Innuit from Point Barrow. The 

Nunatok is also known as the Inland River, which is a translation of its 

Innuit name. 

KOWAG'-MtlT. 

= Kowan'g-miunj Dr. Simpson. 

Falling into Hotliam Inlet, near its eastern extremity, is a river known 
as the K6wak, on the banks of which graphite and galena are found. A 
few Innuit inhabit the region near its mouth, and bear the above local name, 
while others somewhat to the eastward, on the Sela'wik River, are called 
Selawig'-mut The latter have some trade with the Koyukilk Indians. 

Most of the names above mentioned are merely local, and indicate no 
special peculiarities of language or habits. They may, for convenience, be 
cori'ellated as follows : 

WESTERN MACKENZIE INNUIT. 

Kopd'gmui, Kdng-mdU^g-mut, 

WESTERN INNtJIT. 

Nuwuk'-mut, Kundtd'g-mut^ Koicug'mut^ Selawig'-mut. 

We now come to a series of tribes better known than any of those 
previously mentioned, and on which I have had the oj)portunity of personal 
observation. I have already given n somewhat full account of them in 
Alaska and its Ilcsour CCS J as well ns some notes in my summary of 1869. 
The following general headings wilUbe strictly tribal, and the local village 
names will be subordinated in a list by themselves. For convenience' sake, 
I shall commence at the extreme westward.* 



•Although not strictly within the limits of this paper, I mention here, as bearing on the relations 

of the Innuit tribes above mentioned, the 

"CHUKCHIS". 
=: Reindeer ChukchU of authors. 

< Chukchis, Wrangell and others (variously spelled). 

= Reindeer men of adjacent InnQit. 

= TttuUiny or TchektOy of some authors, said to be their national name. 

Although the very existence of such a people as these has been of late denied, and tbc name I have 
provisionally used is doubtless based on some misconception, I believe that the evidence of the existence 
of a tribe of people different from the Orarians of the coast, but in coixttunt communication with them, 
is overwhelming. I have myself seen two of these people, in ll^i, at I'luver Bay. They arc of a tall and 
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CIItTKLtT'K-MUT. 

= ydm6Uo8t Pritchard aud other older authors. 
= Tchouktchi Jsiatiquest Balbi, Atlas Ethii. 
= Tuskif Hooper, Markham, aud Dall 1. c, prov. 
f OnkUohy Wrangell, Polar Sea. 

< Kdkh' AiUinnHin of the American lunfiit, Dr. Simpson. 
= Chuk'-chiy with various etymology, of authors, erroneously. 
> Chukluk'muty Stimpeon, MSS. 
= S€dentnry or Fishing Chukchia of authors. 

Tlxe name I have here adopted is probably quite local, and it is very 
likely that the Innuit who at present inhabit the Asiatic coast near Bering 
Strait have no special tribal name, resembling in this respect the people 
from the Selawjk River to Point Ban*ow, who have been previously men- 
tioned. But I have given up . the tenn Tuski, proposed by Lieutenant 
Hooper, for the reason that I am convinced that it is due to some miscon- 
ception. It is not an Innuit w^ord,»and these people are purely Innuit, as 
several vocabularies in my possession testify. They are in no respect dif- 
ferentiated from the ordinary western Innuit, except in such features as the 
character of the country and climate compels, and in not wearing labrets ; 
in this respect resembling the eastern Innuit. Of their origin, I propose to 
treat hereafter, and postpone that portion of my remarks for the present 
They extend from the Gulf of Ana'dyr to Cape Serdze, and formerly to 
Cape Shelagskoi. Their distribution is invariably coastwise ; they have no 
reindeer, and live by trading with the interior tribes, and by himting the 

lean habit, with a coppery tin|;o in the complexion, nomadic in their habits, with sharp noses, and hav- 
ing a language apparently alliiMl to the Korilk tongue. I think it probable that they are a branch of 
that stock. They wander with their deer from the Arctic Ocean to the Anadyr Kiver, following the best 
pasturage, and in summer trading with the coast Innuit. 

The parties of the International Telegraph Company, during 1865 and 1860, were freqcntly brought 
into contact with these people, and the result of tHeir observations was that they were not dissimilar to 
the Kor&ks in their habits aud customs, though speaking a somewhat different dialect. A few of them, 
having lost their reindeer, have been obliged to adopt a precarious mode of existence, depending upon 
the products of the sea-shore and fish from the rivers. The existence of these quasi-settled bauds and 
their identification as Innuit has given rise to much confusion. No region is more in need of unbiased 
and careful ethnological investigation than this part of Eastern Siberia. WMiat little knowledge is ex- 
tant, resting upon a sound basis, is too frequently ignored by ethnological writers. 

I have recently heanl it stated, by a noted philologist and traveler, that the Koraks are Innuit, 
and the Innuit stock a branch of the Turkish race! Mr. Markham also tells us that the Tilngflses and 
Ydkaglrs " have so wholly disappeared that even their names are hardly remembered ''. Yet iu 18G0 there 
were existing some five or six thousand of these people in Eastern Siberia, according to the Russian cen- 
sus; aud I have a Tuugtise portrait taken from life iu 186r>. The TQnguses are believed to be Tatars, 
and the Yukagirs related to the KorUks, yet Mr. Markham would make the former, among other tribes, 
the aDcestors of the Innait. 
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seal, walnis, various whales, and other arctic marine mammals. No group 
of people have given rise to so much confusion, enatic theorizing, and 
unfounded generalization as this small band of Innuit exiles. They have 
been most commonly confounded with the impoverished sedentary, bands 
of the Chiikchis, if I may be pennitted to use a terai of which Emian 
says, '*I am of opinion that the word Tchuhchee is a corruption of tlie 
word ChaU'cM, which is used in the language of the Koriaks (Koraks) to 
indicate the settled branches of their race." Certainly, if I can believe the 

a. ' 

words of one of their own number, they are, and hold themselves, totally 
distinct in language and race from the nomadic "reindeer people" with 
whom they trade. The language is totally distinct, and there is not a 
single word in the vocabularies of the "Chukchis" which resembles, or 
even has a similar consti-uction to, those of the Innuit. These two stocks 
do not intermarry; their intercourse is purely commercial; but as is inva- 
riably the case with tribes so situated, and having distinct languages, they 
use, in trading, a jargon composed of words, or corruptions of words, 
belonging to both. As no living white man knows either language, the 
intercourse with the whites on the coast is also earned on in this, or partly 
in this, jargon ; and unreliable and en-oneous vocal)ularies have thus been 
collected. But where the vocabularies have been obtained from the 
nomadic people on their western lx)undaries where there are no Innuit, or 
from the Innuit on points of the coast not reached by the ** reindeer men ", 
we find no such mixture and no connecting links between the languages. 

The largest village of these people is on East Cape.; but settlements 
are dotted along wherever it is possible to wrest a living from the desolation 
which surrounds them. Among those of more particular importance are 
the villages on Kayne Island ; Seniavine Strait ; Chukluk Island (whose 
inhabitants assume the name I have provisionally adopted for the whole 
people); Indian Point ; Plover Bay; and Holy Cross Bay. 

A somewhat full account of these people will be found in Alaska and 
its BesourceSj Part II, Chap. Ill, but, unfortunately, at the time of my visit 
other duties prevented me from collecting vocabularies, of the importance 
of which I w^as not at that time fully aware. Since then I have received 
several from different localities, but, with few exceptions, they have been 
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disfigured by the introduction of the trading jargon, which contains corrup- 
tions not only of Innuit and Chukchi, but also of English, Russian, and 
even Hawaiian words. The only pui-e vocabularies I have received have 
been from East Cape and Seniavine Strait ; the latter very scanty. 

OKEE-OG'-MCTT. 

< Kokk'Ht innuin of the \VeHtcni Iimfiit^ Dr. SiiiipHoii. 
= Okee-a^-mui of the N(»rton Sound Innuit. 

< Malemiut of Tikbmeniof. 

Local names : 
Im&kluj'amiki of liatmanoff Island, Dioiuedes, or JmdkUt. 
fngdl'igmvi of Krusenstem Island, Dionie<1eH, or IngdUuk, 

Kikhidg'dmut of St. Lawrence Island, which is called Itco'rien by the Plover Bay Innuit, ie$te Hooper. 
Ukltdg'-mut of King's Island, or Ukirdk, 

These people inhabit the islands between Asia and America north of 
latitude 63°, and, as might be expected from their habitat, are among the 
most agile and hardy of the northern canoe-men. They are gi'eat traders, 
and do most of the intercontinental trading, in summer reaching St. 
Michael's and Kotzebue Sound on the east and the shores of Siberia on the 
west. They are practically middle-men, living to a great extent on the 
profits of their trade. The trade from America is chiefly in deer-skins and 
sinew and wooden ware, the material for which does not exist on the Asiatic 
shore. From St. Lawrence Island, especially,* frames of kyaks and umiaks 
are transported to Plover Bay and exchanged for tame-reindeer skins, 
walrus-ivory, and whale sinew and blubber. The distance traveled is 
about forty miles, occupying nearly twenty -four hours, and the voyage is 
never undertaken except under the most favorable circumstances and with 
all possible precautions. 

The Okee-og'mut wear labrets, and in habits and appearance are more 
like the American Innuit than those of Asia. They are obstinate and 
courageous, and have given serious trouble to the traders on more than one 
occasion. Those of the island of St. Lawrence are said to be unusually 
immodest and filthy in their manners. The dialect of the Okee-og'mut is 
hardly distinguishable firom that of the following tribe. 
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KAVIAG'-MtTT. 

= Sdrid^-mHI, ualiinal appcllulioii. 

> ^Hlismal, IlnliTibertt, \Vraii|;<'11. 

< Malfgmjali, Ermnn. 
A:iag'-mul o{ ao\bt>lii, iti cirtir, 

< J/alrmiut, Tikbrocnicf. 

> rtrHaojniti'.Wrangell. 

KttaiL^-mul cf Kwnik Kottli-niont on Norton Bay. 
Knikta/i'tviut of GolufoJD Iluy. 
Sdrid;a'geiaut of KaTiazak Rivrr. 
Atiag'-iKiH of Slcili;e loIaDd, or Az'iat. 

A'uk'-mil <i( Mttiement at Port Clarenco. 
Eitigct'/ia-mul of Cope Prince of Wales. 

Tlio peninsula between Kotzobuo and Norton Sounds and Bering 
Strait 13 called by tlioso people Kavi-i'tll; and tliey inhabit the whole of 
it, and also Sledge Island, off the coast. There is a large village of them, 
inhabited in winter only, at Dualiiklik', on Norton Sound. Among the 
members of this tribe, the tendency to theft, incest, and violence forms a 
strong contrast to the character of their southeastern relatives, and is 
probably duo to contact with ti-adei-a and the use of alcoholic liquors. 
They travel extensively and have a large trade. They have been described 
in Alasha and Us liesources. 

MAII'LE-MCT. 

f> T»cliuagi»ittl,T,rmAa. 
^ Mdliegtnit, Holm berg. 

< Jfotiniut of Tikbrnenief. 
> Jfulimiuf, WTangell. 

< MalejfinjiiU.Ertaut. 

At'ini»it at tbo AttonmQt villatte. 
Shaklo'ligmut »,t tbo Sbaktolik vilUfie. ' 
SogSg'mat OD tbo Kof Qk Rii-cr. 
SiHgHgeinat on tbo Kanglik BJvcr. 
Jaglifal'igmul on tbe Inglatalik River. 

These Innuit inhabit the neck of the Kaviak Peninsula, from Shidtto'Hk 
on the south, east to AttenmCit, their principal village, west to the river 
falling into SpavarieflP Bay, and north to Kotzebue Sound at Eschscholtz 
Bay. They also have a winter village at Unalaklik. They are described 
in full detail in Alaska and its Resources. 
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UNALIG'MtTT. 



> " Tschnag'mut" Holmberg, Wrangell. 
> Pablolig'mUt^ Holmberg, Wrangell. 

= /tziagmutf Worman in Tikhmenief. 

> Tatschigmutf Wrangell. 

Local names: 
PastoUg'mut at tbo Pasto'lik sainnier village. 
Kcgiktowrig'emut at Kegiktow'nlk village. 
Uvdldklig^ifnurt at Unalaklik' village. 
Pikmikta'lig'mut at PikniiktaFik village. 



These occupy the coast from Pastolik to Shaktolik, and easterly to the 
crest of the coast-hills. They are sometimes called Undleet by other natives, 
and the name Aziac/mut has been eiToneously applied to them. Tliey are 
few in number, and much altered by intercourse with traders. 



EKOG'MUT. 

> Kwikhpag'emutf Holmberg. 

> Kwithludg'emut, Holmberg. 

= Premorski of tbu Rassians, meaning '* people by tbo sea'' 

> Primoaki, Whyinper, Captain Raymond. 

> Agulmiut, Worman in Tikbmenief, Wrangell. 
f KaniuUt, Zagoskin. 

f KangjuUtf Erman. 

Local names : 



Angechag'emut, 

Telateg'mutf 

Chukchdg'emutf 

Ukdg'emut, 

Koshkog'emut, 

Ikoklag'mut^ 

Mdkag'mutf 



•\ 



>■ inhabitants of various villages within fifty or sixty miles of tbe Yiikou-nioulli. 



The JEkog'miity or Kwikhpdg-mvt, inhabit the Yukon delta from about 

Kipni'uk to Pastolik, ascending the river to a short distance above the 

mission. The former is their own name, the latter the name applied to 

them by the Unaligmut Innuit. They exhibit a marked change in pei'sonal 

appearance, customs, and dialect from the whole group north and east of 

Norton Sound. Their most noticeable personal peculiarity consists in their 

hairy bodies and strong beards. They are more nearly allied to the tribes 

to the south of them. 
2 
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MAG'EMtJT. 

< InkaliteHf Wrangell. 

> Magimuif Wrangell. 

> Magag'-mutj Holmberg. 

= Mag'emut or S^Mag'emikt, tboir national name. 

> Magmiuty Worman in Tikhmenief. 

> Xutiivak peaplCj Worman in Tikbmouief. 

These people call themselves "mink people," in allusion to their most 
abundant fur-animal, the mink, magemu'tik; and they extend from the 
vicinity of Kipniilk southward along the coast to Cape Romanzoff, includ- 
ing several villages at the north end of Nunivak Island. The women wear 
C-shaped labrets on the main-land, though the younger ones at Nunivak, 
seen by me, were destitute of this ornament. I purchased there several 
labrets of this peculiar form, but did not see them w^orn, though one of the 
older women had five holes for the purpose in her under lip. I had pre- 
vi m dy supposed that all the inhabitants of Nunivak belonged to the next 
tribe, but these declared themselves to be Mag'emut. They are a poor, 
filthy, and not modest people, but excel in ivory-carving. 

KUSKWOG'MUT. 

Inkalitenf Wrangell in part only. 
9 Jgulmut, Holmberg ; Dall, 1. c, pars. 

> Kusch-kuk-chwak-muty Wrangell. 

> K&ak&lchewdk of Ricbardson, Ludowig, and otber autbors. 

> KiUkokwimtaij Worman in Tikbmenief. 

> Kuskokwig'-mutf Holmberg. 

=1 Kuskicdg'-mutj Lukeen and otber traders, as tbeir own tribal name. 
= KuskokwimjutSf Turner in Ludewig, App. Zagoskin. 
= KuskokwimeSf Ladewig. 

These people inhabit the shores of Kuskokwim Bay and westward to 
Cape AvinofF. According to Wrangell, the southern part of Nunivak Island 
is also inhabited by them, and as I have mentioned that we found the people 
of the north coast in 1874 to be Magemut, it would seem as if there was 
no room left for the Agulmut of Holmberg, of which I have not been able 
to find any trace. On account of shoal water, much of the coast between 
Capes Vancouver and AvinofF is not habitable for a maritime people, and we 
may therefore assign the boundaries of the present tribe as being from 
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Cape AvinoflF to Cape Newenliam, with possibly part of Nimivak Island 
and the banks of the Knskokwim River at least as far north as latitude Gl°. 
'^i'lie trading-jargon in use between them and the Indians has contaminated 
some of the vocabularies. They do not intennarry, and some of the state- 

• 

ments in regard to this tribe quoted in Baer and Helmersen bear the impress 
of romance. 

They are said by Wrangell to differ more from the following tribes 
than from those just mentioned. They are said to number over five thou- 
sand souls. 

NlJSHAGAG'-MtJT. 

> Kijdtaigmuif Holinbcr|i;, Wraugell. 

< Aglegmiut, Worman in Tikhmenief. 

> Kijaien, WraDgell. 

= Niufhdgdg'mutf tbcir own name for tbemaelves. 

These people inhabit the shores of Bristol Bay west of the Nushagak 
River to Cape Newenliam, and also the banks and headwatei-s of that river 
and the numerous lakes and water-courses of the tundra to the westward of 
it. They number about four hundred souls, very widely distributed, with 
their principal settlement near Fort Constantine on the Nushagak. 

OG'tJLMUT. 

= Oglemutf Dall 1. c. 

= AglSg'muty Holniberg, Turner in Ladewig. 

= AgoUgmiui, Wrangell, Turner 1. r. 

< Aglif-gniiutf Worman in Tikhmenief, Erman. 
= Svernofftsif or Norihirners of the Rnsslans. 

< Tchouktchi americam, Balbi. 

Local names : 
Ugaa'kig-miU on the Uglisbik or Sulima River. 
Ugdgdg'-mut on the Ugaktik River. 
Kmchdg-mui on the Kwicbak River. 

These Iimuit inhabit the north shore of Aliaska Peninsula (whence 
their Russian name), north to the mouth of the Nushagak River, southwest 
to the valley of the Sulimii or Ugashik River, and eastward to the high 
land of the crest of the peninsula, including the Iliamna Bashi. 
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KANIAG'MCT. 

< Kcdiabtki of most RaHHian writers. 

> Kadiakia of Vforman iu Tiklimcnief. 

< Kaniatfint, Early RaiwiaD voyafj^cni in Coxo. 

> KaHiagi, IIolin1>erg. 

= rit9ckwa of Keiiai IndianH, meaning " HiavoA*' 
= Kamiatfmnt, Dall 1. c. 

< Kodjakzy, Knnau. 
^ KtmagtHf Lfidewi^. 

Tlie name of thiH tribe, the first of tlie restrict4?d Innuit stock met bv 
the RiiKsijiiiH in tlieir eastern explorations, has often been applied by Kussian 
writers to all tlie western Innuit known to them. It is said that the origi- 
nal name of Kadiak was Kaniof/, from which the former word has been 
derived by corniptir>n; but I wish to call attention to the remarkable simi- 
larity between the name of the peninsula east of Cook's Inlet (which does 
not ap|K;ar to be an Indian word) and the root of the name of the Kadiak 
people. From Kenai w(^ would have Kcnai-ag' -mid by ordinary inflection, 
wliirh I v(;nture to sujrfrest is the orijjinal if not the present and correct 
fonn of Kaniaf/inuL 

'l'lieH<? j)eopl(; inhabit the island of Kadiak, the southeast shores of the 
Peninsuhi of Alijiska, from Capo Kuprianoff* (or Ivanhoff*) to Iliamna Peak 
in (Uutk^H liilfit, aiul th(j ishinds adjacent to the shores described. 

At oih; tinH5, until driv<»n out by the Indians, they undoubtedly occu- 
pied the noitlu^rn shore of Kenai Peninsula as well as the southern shore, 
wiiicli is still hehl by an allii»d connnunity of Innuit. 

'I'he Kaniaff'niut nunduT some fifteen hundred people, and were fonn- 
<;rly niu(;h lurn-e nunuirous. They have become much altered by constant 
int<jrcours(3 with tluj liussians for nearly eighty yeai-s, and are nominally 
Christians. I'lu^y iuiv<i \nHm fr(»(pu^ntly confounded with the Aleuts, even 
in mod<*rn tinum, by voya};(»rs and travelers. 

ciiooAcirio-MrT. 

::-- T)tohugat9chi iif lUtUnlH^rUi Worniaii in Tiklimuiucf. Krnian. 

ur. T»chiigatohikf Wraii(cifll. 

-- Chugarh'igmiitf their own apiNOlation for tlimnm^lvoM. 

r-. T\ichugatBchif Ludewi^. 

=■ TchougatohUKonagaf Halbi. 

These p<M)phi o<!cnpy \ho shores of Clnigach Gidf, or Prince William's 
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Sound, and the southern and eastern shores of Kenai Peninsula. Those at 
Port Etches {Nucheh) call themselves NucMg^mut There are some half u 
dozen small settlements containing not over six hundred people, and probably 
a less number. 

UGALAK'MtJT. 

= Ugalcntsi' of ibo RussiaDS, Turner lu App. Lndewi^. 
= Ugalcntz€f Ilolniberg, wrongly placed among tbc T'liukots 
f Ugalachmjuti of Erinan. 
.= Ugalenskoi, Wormau in Tikbmenicf. 
= Ugdijakmjuts or VgalJakhmulBi of authors, Turner 1. c. 
=■ Ugdldk'mutt their own tribal name according to the traders. 
= Chilkhakfmutf their own tribal name according to the Nutchigmut Innuit. 

This people has long been one of tlie stumbling-blocks in the ethnology 
of the northwest coast. On my visit to Port Etches in 1874, I leariied 
from the natives definitely that the Ugaliik'mut of the traders were, like 
themselves, Innuit, and called themselves CMlkhak-mut, and had formerly 
occupied the coast continuously with themselves; but the Ah-tena Indians 
forced their way between the two tribes and hold a small part of the coast 
near the Copper River mouth. UgaVentsi is the Russian name for these 
people, and is fonned by adding a Russian tennination to the root of their 
supposed tribal name. It follows that the distinction formerly drawn by me 
between the Ugalak-mut and the Ugalentsi falls to the ground, though at 
the time it seemed warranted by the vocabularies furnished by the Russians 
to Mr. Gibbs. The older errors, as to this tribe being T'linkets or Tinneh, 
arose probably from a confusion of vocabularies, obtained either of the 
Ahtena, or some wandering band of Yakutats, who sometimes come from 
Bering? Bav in canoes to trade at Port Etches. 

The Ugalakmut reside on Kayak or Kaye Island in winter, and 
pursue the salmon fishery at the mouth of the Atna River and along the 
coast nearly to Icy Bay in summer. They comprise only some two hun- 
dred families, and are the most eastern of the Innuit tribes now occupying 
ten-itor}'- on this coast. It is probable, however, from shell-heap remains 
obtained by Lieutenant Ring, U. S. A., at the mouth of the Stikine River 
that at one period the Innuit extended at letist to that point, if not farther 
east and south. 
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Second Group. 

UNtJNG'tlN. 

{Aleuts.) 

= JleutatiSf Ludcwig. 

= Uniing'unj their own imtioDal namo, teste Ennaii and uiy own repeated observations. 
= Ti-yakh' uwiij Pinart, M6m. Soc. Etbu. Paris, 1872, p. 158. 
< Aleuts of tbc Russians. 

= Eagataya Konng'nSj Humboldt (tbo corrnpted name of tbe Eastern Aleuts erroneously applied to tbo 
whole people accordiujr to Pinart). 

Local names (teste Pinart 1. c.): 
Khagdn'-tdya-khiin'-khhij Eastern people, the inbabit^ints of the Sbumagius and Alinska. 
yikhu-khnin or Xamikh'-hun^ Western i)eople, tbo inhabitants of the Andreanoff Ishmds. 
Kigikh-khfitiy Northern Western people, of the Fox Islands proper. 

The name Aleutj applied by the Russians incliscrimiiiately to the 
Kaniagmut and the inhabitants of the Catherina or Aleutian Archipelago, 
has gradually become restricted among writers to the latter group, while its 
original meaning or derivation, the source of much controversy, is now lost 
in obscurity. 

The term U-nung^un, I have satisfied myself by repeated inquiry, at 
Unalashka, Atka, Attu, and Ui>ga, is a generic term, which these people 
apply to themselves, and which means simply "people" of their race, as 
distinguished from others. Erman says the original meaning of it is lost, 
but tliis is not borne out by my inquiries. According to my observations, 
Tif/akh-khilnin, given by Pinart, means Aleutian men, in contradistinction to 
Unung'un^ which means all Aleutian people, without distinction. The local 
names given from Pinart are doubtless authentic, but I have no means of 
verifying them. On a previous occasion I quoted Humboldt's tenn, now 
shown by Pinart to be improperly extended in its range, but without intend- 
ing to use it as a point in argument of their eastern origin, as he seems to 
have understood me. These people have lost almost entirely their tribal 
distinctions indicated by the above local names, though small local jealousies 
are not entirely extinct. They have been transported from island to island, 
and even to Sitka and California, by traders, and are so thoroughly reclaimed 
from barbarism by long contact with Russian civilization that of their original 
condition only traces exist. 

They occupy the entire chain of the Aleutian Islands, the Pribiloff 
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Islands, the Shumagins and adjacent islands, and various parts of Aliaska 
Peninsula west of 160^ west of Greenwich. 

They have been, perhaps, more thoroughly monographed than any 
other branch of the Orarian stock, except the Greenlanders. 

To recapitulate, the Orarians of Alaska and the adjacent coast of Asia 
comprise the following groups, and approximate population : 

I.— INNtTlT. 

A. — Western Mackenzie Innuit. 

a. Kop5g'-mut 200 

b. Kangmalig'-mut 200 

B. — Western Innuit. 

a. Nu'wuk-miit 600 

b. Nunat5g'-mut 300 

c. Kow^g'-mut 100 

c\ Selawig'-mut 100 

d. Chuk'luk-mut ? 

e. Okee-og'-mut 300 

e\ Kikhtog'amut 250 

/ Kaviag'-miit 500 

ff. Mah'lemut 600 

C. — Fishing Innuit. 

o. Unaligmut 150 

b. Ekog'mut 1,000 

c. Miig'emut 500 

d. Kuskwdg'mut 2,000 

e. Nushagag'-mut 400 

/ Og'ulmut 500 

g. Kaniag'mut 3,000 

D. — Southeastern Innuit. 

a. Chug3,ch'ig-mut 600 

h. Ugalak'mut 300 
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II.—UNUNG'UN. 

Aleuts, 
a. Eastern or Unalashkans, 

h. Western or Atkans, 

of which belonged to the eastern division 707 

to the middle division 940 

to the PribilofF Islands 337 

to the westeni division* 470 

In all about 2,450 people, in 1871, nearly equally divided 

between males and females. There were in that year 44 

births, and 57 deaths, mostly from asthma and pleurisy. 

Total approximate Orarian population 14,054 

INDIAN TRIBES. 

The Indian tribes of Alaska and the adjacent region may be divided 
into two groups, with possibly a third, wliich just impinges on the southern 
border of the Territory. These gi'oups are: 

I.-TINNKH.t 

:= Tin'fiehf Kounicott, Hardisty, Ross and Gibbs, Dall 1. c. 

= Thnaina^ Holmberg. 

i= KenaizeTy Holmberg. 

= Chippeicyans of antbore. 

=r= Athabascans of authors, Ludewig, &c. 

* There are also a number of Aleuts, chiefly Atkans, living on the Commander's Islands in Russian 
territory. 

tin his paper in the Bnlletin of the Paris Gk)Ographical Society for September, 1875, Father Petitot 
discusses the terms AthahaHkans, Chippevcayans^ MontagnaiSj and Tinneh as applied to this group of Indi- 
ans, and in several cases falls into serious error, apparently from want of familiarity with the literature 
of the subject, wbich has of late years assumed such unwieldy proportions. lie is in special error in 
H'gard to the term " linneh^\ This bo erroneously derives from a verb, ^^osWSj Je /ot«", and writes otinv^. 
It is indeed strange that ho should not have recognized in " tinnth" a direct derivation, or, more properly, 
a correct ortbograpliy (for the western tribes, at least), of the word bo dot^ adopt, namely, "/Vwtf", 
meaning ^^landnmen^^ as a German would say, the o being merely an inserted euphonic. He takes **D(^u<5'^ 
" iwople of the country ", and ** dindjie " (correctly, tivji'c)^ the Kutchin word for ** a man ", and compounds 
them int-o a term for designating all the Tinneh tribes, and then goes entirely oti' the track to seek a 
derivation for Tinneh which is identical with his Deni as correctly \iritten. llaidisty, Ross, Kennicott, 
and Gibbs are suflicient authority for the true meaning of the word, leaving my own personal and pretty 
conclusive investigations out of account. There can be no manner of doubt as to the woid " tinneh '' and 
its representative term *' Kiitcbin ", meaning " peo]de native to the legion " respectively indicated by its 
various prelixes. The erroneous nature of some of the reverend fathers statemtnts in regaid to native 
wonls is Hufiieientiy indicated by his coiifusiun of the Eskimo salutation, ieymOy or, in the west, chamnAj 
with the word iaymOy ^^ enough (p. y.")?, 1 c.)- 
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> Kof$hiMa of tbe BofifeiauK. 
= Thjfmw^, Piuart. 

> ZVW, AbW Petitot. (Not otinKt\ Titilot.) Not Dindyie, Abbd Petitot (= "man" of KQlcbiD tribes). 

< /fjrnai, Enuau. 

> li'kalffi of Nui^dkiuut Innfiit of Point Barrow. 

> H'kal-sa''HliH of Nuwtikmut Innuit of Point Barrow. 

> In'-kal'ik of Mah'lemut and Unulig'niut Innuit. 

> fitf/'a/iXi of tbe Rossians; not of Wrangell. 
= Ttifitaif or Tatiaif of Zagoskin. 

= Tinvfj or Dtinme, Lndewig. 

This great family includes a large number of American tribes extend- 
ing from near the mouth of the Mackenzie south to the bordei*s of Mexico. 
The Apaches and Navajos belong to it, and the family seems to intersect the 
continent of North America in a northerly and southerly direction, princi- 
pally along the flanks of the Rocky Mountains. The northern ti-ibes of 
this stock extend westward nearly to the delta of the Yukon, and reach the 
sea-coast at Cook's Inlet and the mouth of the Copper River. Eastward 
they extend to the divide between the watershed of Hudson's Bay and that 
of Athabasca and the Mackenzie River. The designation proposed by 
Messrs. Ross and Gibbs has been accepted by most modem ethnologists. 

The northern Tinneh form their tribal names by affixing to an adjective 
word or phrase the word tinneh^ meaning "j^eople", in its modifications of 
tin'neh^ tana, or tend\ or in one group the word kut'Chhi\ having the same 
meaning. The last are known as the Kutchin tribes, but, so far as our 
knowledire vet extends, are not sufficientlv differentiated from the others to 
require special classification by themselves. 

The following are the tribes of the Tinneh, beginning at the westward 
and ascending the Yukon toward the north, east, and south: 

KAr-YUH-KHO-TA'NA. 

= Kaijfukkk(htdiid^ Dull 1. c. 

= hifj'aUki of tbe RnMiians, Wonuan in Tikbmenivf. 
^^ Im'-kal'tk of tbe Mableuiiit lunuit. 
iHkiliken, 
^-Clukdgmuts, 
-^-Tdkdjdkscw, 
^1 -\-Jmgelmmiem, 
I -{-ImkdHchljmaiemj 
\ -{-Thljegimiholdma, &c.,&c., of Holmber^;, from Zago»kiu. 

> Imk-mlMckliiaie, Wraogell and Lndewi};, Triibn. Bib. Glott., ed. 1, ItSSA 
= Imgaleet9, Wbyniper and Raymond. 

< InkaUlen of Wrangell = Ekogmut, &v., iiartly. 

Local name.**: 
rin' kdkkoldit a i^u tbe Uhikak Hiver. 



— ^ 
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Kula'to-kho-tan'd at Nalato. 
Kaiyikfd'khO'idn'a on tbo Kai'yuk River. 
Takai' -yakho'ian' a on tbe Sb&g'eluk Rivor. 
Tai-ydydn'o-khotdn'd^ Upper Kuskokwim River. 

The name of tins great tribe means Lowlanders, and as they occupy 
for the most part the low tundri on and about the Yukon and Kuskokwim 
Rivers, it is not inappropriate. It comprises a great many settlements, 
extending over a large extent of country, and having each its local name 
of course, but presenting hardly any marked change in the dialects spoken 
and the general characteristics of the people. All these people intermairy, 
and do not appear to have adopted a totemic system. Their habits vary 
with their environment, and those who live by fishing diflfer somewhat from 
those who hunt the moose and deer, as might be expected, while the tribes 
most adjacent to the Ekogmut Innuit have followed their fashion in having 
more festivals and dances than those to the northward. On the Yukon, the 
southernmost settlements live principally by their abundant fisheries, and 
trade dry fish, wooden ware, in making which they ai'e very expert, and 
strong birch canoes, with the Upper Yukon and Shageluk people. Those 
on the Kuskokwim live more especially by hunting, and those on the Upper 
Yukon above the Shageluk about equally by either pursuit according to 
circumstances. 

These people are most commonly called Ingdliks or Ingaleet by the 
Russians, a corruption of the Innuit word meaning " Indians". 

Ilolmberg, in his summary, was misled by the untruthful and imagi- 
native Zagoskin, many of whose fables were exposed by the parties of the 
International Telegraph Expedition when exploring in this region. Hence, 
his undue multiplication of tribes, intended to enhance the discoveries which 
he made principally, not by traveling, but by questioning the natives. 

I feel quite confident, from my own intercourse with these people, that, 
until further knowledge is attained, no division of this group or tribe is 
necessary or even desirable. They extend from near KolmakofF Redoubt 
on the Kuskokwim River to its headwaters, on the Yukon above the mis- 
sion on the left, and above the Anvik River on the right bank, west to 
the An\dk River and Iktig'alik on the Ulukak River, north to Nulato, and 
east to the mountains or the Kuskokwim River. 
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They build permanent villages, though they sometimes leave them 
during the summer, and originally wore the pointed hunting-shirts, wliich 
gave name to the Chippewyans, but which have been, to some extent, put 
aside where trade with the whites or Innuit gave them opportunities for 
procuring more durable clothing. They are fully described in Alaska and 
its Resources. The Nuhito settlement is nearly extinct, and numbers have 
died on the TiOwer Yukon from asthma, produced by inhaling tobacco- 
smoke into the lungs, and other causes. 

KOYir-KUKH-OTA'NA. 

= Koyiikiikhotdndf Dall 1. c, nieaDing " Koyukilk River people**. 

:^ Junndkdvhoianaf IIoliul>crg, ZagoskiD. 

-^ KetWk'Kutchin of the Fort Yukon Ktitcbin lD<lian8. 

:= KoyukunSf or Eoyukunakoiy of the American and KuBsiau trailers. 

= CoyoukonSy Wb.vmper, Raymond. 

= Euyukdntsi, Worman in Tikbmeuief. 

These people inhabit the watershed of the KoyicMk or Koyuku^kdt 
River, and that of its tributaries, the Kutlildtfno^ KoteVno^ and Khotelkaf kdt 
They are a fierce and warlike tribe, and principally distinguished from the 
Kaiyuhkhotana by being in a chronically hostile attitude toward them. I 
see no strong differences in language or habits; but as a tribe they consider 
and keep themselves markedly apart from the others, and, as such, I have 
retained them separately. 

Misled by Zagoskin and bad vocabularies, Wrangell (in Baer) has 
mingled Innuit and Indians in his account of these people. His Inkaliten 
appear to have been considered by him as an Innuit people, though he 
includes several subtribes of the Lowland Tinneh, and the same appears to 
have been the case with his Inkaliichliiaten. The result is that it is not easy 
to refer to liis nomenclature of these people without giving occasion for 
misconception.* 

These people also build houses, and occupy more or less permanent 
villages. They seldom intermany with the Lowhmders, and live princi- 
pally by hunting the deer and Rocky Mountain sheep. They also act as 
middle-men in trade between the Mfihlemut and the Lowland Tinneh. 
Tliey do not seem to have any system of totems. 

" Tbe f^l^e is to some extent true of Krmun's paiiers in tbe Zeitscbr. fUr Etbnologiu. 
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UN'A-KHO-TANA. 

= Un'akhotdnd, Dall 1. c, meaniDg ''Distant" or '^ Far-off people", a name applied to them by otbcr 

Tinncb. 
^=: Jiinwdchotdnd, Holmbefg, Zagoskin. 
.= Yukon' ikhotdndf among themselves. 
< Inkilikiy Worman in Tikhmenief. 
f InkiilUchluatent Wrangell in part. 

These people inhabit the Yukon from the Sunka'kat River to the 
mouth of the Tananah' River. They call themselves Yukonikhotana, men 
of the Yukon, but so also do some of the Kutchin people li\nng on the river 
above the Tananah mouth, so I have preferred to keep the original term, 
which is the name by which the Lowlanders call them, rather than risk 
confusion by a change. They are few in number ; their principal village is 
at the mouth of the Nowikakat River. Their houses are less solidly built 
and less pennanent than those of the Lowlanders. They seem to acknowl- 
edge no totems ; rarely intermarry with the Lowlanders, from whom their 
dialect differs slightly ; deposit their dead sometimes in an erect posture, the 
sarcophagus looking like a roughly-made cask ; have no draught-dogs like the 
tribes previously mentioned, but have a small breed for hunting ; and meet 
on the neutral ground of Nu-kluk-ah-yet' every spring to trade with the 
Kutchin tribes from the Upper Yukon and Tananah. 

The three previously-mentioned tribes differ less among themselves 
than they do from those which follow, and I have elsewhere designated them 
as "Western Tinneh". The bodies of the dead are always placed by them 
above ground in a box or wooden receptacle. They have no mamage- 
ceremony ; take and discard wives at their pleasure ; have often more than 
one, but rai'ely more than three wives ; practice shamanism, but have no 
idea of any omnipotent or specially-exalted deity, though believing in a 
multitude of spirits good and bad ; have similar festivals and songs, and a 
tolerably uniform language. They are of tall and rather slender build, with 
faces varying from square to oval ; their hue is an ashy olive, never cop- 
pery; their hair coarse, straight, and black. Those near the Innuit have, 
in some places, adopted the fashion of wearing labrets, and the inland tribes 
very commonly we«ar a nose-ornament. Their noses are small but acpiiline, 
or rarely Roman. They vary in hairiness, but rarely have a beard, and 
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seldom any amount of mustache. In habits and dress, the people of periph- 
eral settlements show usually some influence of the differing, but adjacent, 
people with whom they are brought in contact. Their manners and dress 
are now rapidly altering by intercourse with traders. I am infonned that 
many of the peculiarities noted by me, when the International Telegraph 
Expedition fii-st brought its explorers into contact with these people, have 
become obsolete or are rapidly passing aw^ay. 

TENAN'-KUT-CniN' 

= Tenan'-Kutchinf Dall 1. c, their own tribal name. 

f TsdUnkaten of WraDgcIl, hairy men. 
= Kolchaina of the RussiaDS (among other tribes). 
= Gens des Buttes of Fort Yukon HncUon Bay men. 
= Mountain-men of authors. 

The name of tliis people signifies '^moimtain men", as that of their river, 
the Tananah', signifies the river of mountains. They occupy the watershed 
of the Tananah', which has been visited very recently for the first time by 
Ketchum and other white men, but is not, properly speaking, yet explored. 
When we met them in 1866, this tribe was almost in a state of nature. Once 
a year, without their women, they descended the Tananah' in birch canoes, 
in full accoutrement of pointed coats, beads, feathers, and ochred hair, to 
trade at the neutral ground of Nuklukayet ; or, failing to be pleased there, 
ascended the Yukon to Fort Yukon, and there awaited the an-ival of the 
annual bateaux. With the goods purchased, they then retired to their fast- 
nesses, and were seen no more imtil another year. No w^hite man or Indian 
of other tribe had penetrated the wilds in which they pursued the deer and 
trapped the fox and sable. Their reserve, fierce demeanor, and the mystery 
which surrounded their manner of life Imd its eflfect on the imagination of 
the adjacent tribes, who seemed to fear the strangers, and had many tales, 
smacking of the marvelous, to tell of them. This is now changed, and the 
account which I have elsewhere given of them will have a kind of historical 
interest. 

They appear to have certain localities w^here they establish huts of very 
flimsy construction, but move about a large part of the year, and cannot be 
said, therefore, to have sti-ictly permanent villages. They live chiefly by 
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hunting the deer, the broken nature of the country not attracting the moose 
into that region. They also trade from the headwatei's of the Tananah' 
witli the Ilan Kutchin of the Upper Yukon. They are supposed to have 
a totemic system similar to that of the Loucheux. 

TEXNUTir-KUT-CIIIN'. 

Gen$ dc Bouhaur, or Birch Indians^ of tho HiuIhoii ISaiy men. 

These people, with the TatsdW 'Kiitclnn\ comprised a few bands of 
Indians allied to the Kutcha-Kut-chin', w^ho formerly wandered in the 
region between the rapids of the Yukon and the mouth of the Porcupine 
River, having their principal hunting-ground near the Small Houses. About 
1803, however, they were all swept off by an epidemic of scarlet fever, 
introduced through contact with the whites, and there is now not an indi- 
vidual living of these two tribes. 

KtJTCllA' KUT-CIIIN'. 

= Kutchd' Kutchin f lioss, KeDnicott, Gibbs, tbeir own name. 
= It-ka-lya-ruin of tbu Nuwfik-mut Iiiuuit, Simpson. 

< Loucheiuc of tbn Hndsoii Bay men. 

< Kutchi-kutchty Ludowi^. 

< Kolchaina of tbe RusHianH. Not Kicilchia KiiUchin of Pctitot. 

These Indians inhabit both banks of the Yukon from the Birch River to 
the Kotlo River on the east and the Porcui)ine River on the north, ascend- 
ing the latter a short distance. 

They are nomadic, polygamous, and live principally by hunting and 
trapping. They formerly burned their dead. They have a totemic system 
with three totems — Chit-che-dh, Teng-rat-si, and Nat-sahi, according to Stra- 
chan Jones, esq., late commander at Fort Yukon. They are described by 
me elsewhere. Their name meaps **Lowlanders". 

NATSrr-KUT-CHIN'. 

= KdU/it-kUtchifif or = Ndtsik-kutchifiy HardiHty and Hndson Bay men. 
=z Naichif'kutchitif Rohh, MSS. map; Dull 1. c. 
= LaucheuXf or Genu de Large ^ of tho voya>;ourH. 

These extend from the Porcui)ine, near Fort Yukon, north to the 
Romanzoff Mounbiins. Their name means *' strong people", and is vari- 
ously spelled by different authorities. They are migratory, few^ in number. 
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generally resemble the last tribe, and are chiefly notable from their trade 
with the Kang-mdlig-mut Innuit, and the fine, strong babiche, or skin-twine, 
which they manufacture. 

VUNTA'-KUTCHIN'. 

= Vunta'-kuidkin^ Ro6s, MSS. map, Dall 1. c. 
^=LoucheuXfOT Quarreller8y of tbo Uudsou Bay voyngcurs 
= GenH dea Rats of the Canadian voyngeura. 
T Tdha-kuttchin of Petitot. 

Another tribe of Kutchin, occupying the region north of the Porcu- 
pine, east of the last tribe, and south of the Innuit on the Arctic shores. 
Little is known of them. Their name signifies **Rat people", and is taken 
from the Rat or Porcupine River, one of their boundaries. 

TUKKUTH'-KUTCHIN'. 

= Tukkuth'hltchinj R088, Dall 1. c. 
■:^ Rat Indians of the Hudson Bay men. 
7 Tdha-kuttchin of Petitot. 

These Indians inhabit the region east of the headwaters of the Porcu- 
pine as far as Fort McPherson, and including the district of La Pien-e's 
House and all the southern headwaters as far west as the next tribe. It is 
uncertain whether to this or the last tribe the appellation of Father Petitot 
properly belongs. I have prefen-ed to retain that of Mr. Ross, who is 
excelled by none in his knowedge of tliis region. A small river falling into 
the Mackenzie is named Rat River on Petitot's nicip, but this should not be 
confounded with the Porcupine River, wliich is most conunonly called the 
Rat River by the Hudson Bay people. The present tribe is also sometimes 
called Rat Indians, but the ijxact signification of their name is not known 
to me. In all respects, as far as known, this people does not diflfer mate- 
rially from the other and better known ti'ibes of the Kutchin Indians of the 

Yukon. 

IIAN-KUTCHIN'. 

= TTan-kutchinf Ross, tbo H. B. Co.'b traders, Ketcbum, Dall 1. 0. 
= Gens des JJois of the Hudsou's Bay voyagour . 
< Kolchainat or KoUhinaj of tbe Russians. 

This is a small tribe, inhabiting both banks of the Yukon above the 
Kotlo River for over a hundred miles, to the Deer River, and sometimes 
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extending their wanderings north to tlie banks of the Porcupine, east of the 
Kutcha'-kutchin' and west of the Tukkiith'-kutchin'. Their name signifies 
"Wood" or "Forest people'', and they are comparatively but little known. 
They trade at Fort Yukon. 

TUT-CHONE'-KUTCHIN'. 

= Tutchone Kutchin^ Kotchnui, Dall 1. c. 
= Gens di'8 Foux of tbo IIudson^H Bay voyageurs. 
= " XeJiaunce^', CariboUj or Mountain Indians^ of various nndson Bay ofUecrs, Ross and others. 

< Koltchanes, or GalzaneSj Ludewig (Dortb of Atna River), Wrangell. 

< KoUchanskoiy Worman in Tikbmcnief. 

f Titlogat ( Titlokakat t) people, of Ah-teua ludiaiis, fide Wraugell. 

This is an extensive and w^idely-distributed tribe, whose amiable man- 
ners have- gained them the name of Gtns des Foux from the voyageurs, and 
whose name signifies "Crow people". They occupy the banks of the Yukon 
from the Deer River nearly to the site of Fort Selkirk and the watershed 
of the small streams flowing into the Yukon from the north, especially on 
the Stewart River about Reid House; the basin of the White River, heading 
in the glaciers of the St. Elias Alps; and perhaps the Lewis River to some 
extent These are, with little doubt, the natives with whom the Ahtena 
Indians trade from the headwaters of the Atna and Chechitno Rivers, called 
Kolchaina by the Russians, who apply that term to all the interior Indians 
with whom they are unfamiliar. "Titlogat", mentioned by Wrangell as one 
of the settlements of the Kolchaina, is possibly some mutual trading- 
ground which has an Indian name of Titlo-Jcakat or something similar. 

We now come to a group of Indians but little known, and which can- 
not be diflferentiated with any certainty into tribes. The names I give for 
them are on the authority of Mr. Ross's manuscript map, lately in the 
possession of the late George Gibbs, and for an opportunity of examining 
which I am indebted to his kindness. 

NEHAUNEES. 

= NehauneeSf Ross, Dall 1. c. 
t Naa"anee of Petitot. 

Including the following people: 



A. — abbato-tena'. 



=2 Abbato-tcnd'f Ross, Dull 1. c. 
T Esba-Va-o-tinp^ of Petitot. 



A veiy low grade of Indians inliabiting the basin of the Pelly and 
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Macmillan Rivers. The very erroneous character of this part of Petitot's 
map renders it impossible to identify his names geogi'aphically with any 
known tribes. They have also been called Gens des Bois by some of the 
Hudson's Bay people. 

B. MAUVAIS MONDE. 

= Mauvais Monde, or Slavh, Ross, Dall 1. o., H. B. Co.'s officers. 

Inhabit the region of Frances Lake, Very few in number, and little 



known. 



c. — ache'to-tin'neh. 



= Jeheto-Unnek lioss 1. o. 

On the western headwaters of the Liard River, occasionally visiting 
Deasc House and Lake. 



D. — daho'-tena'. 



= Ddhotend, Suss 1. c. 

Below the last, on the Liard River. Sometimes called Sicanecs by the 
traders; or else there is another tribe in the same region to which this 
name has been applied. 



E. — tah'ko-tin'neh. 



= Tahko-tiuneh of soioo of tbo tnulers. 

Inhabit the basin of the Lewis River; are very few in number, and 
scarcely known to the whites. 

F. NEHAUNEES OF THE CIIILKAIIT RIVER. 

Chilkaht-lenaf Dall 1. o., nom. prov. 

Indians of Tinneh stock, inhabiting the shores of a river heading near 
the Chilkaht, but flowing in an opposite direction, and falling into the Lewis 
River near Lake Lebarge. 

These people are bold and enterprising, great traders, and of gi-eat 
intelligence. They carry goods bought from the Chilkaht-kwan (who do 
not al\6w them to descend the Chilkaht River) to the Yukon, where they 
trade with the Crows and Nehaunees. I erroneously applied the term 
Chilkaht to them, which I have since discovered is a T'linket word. My 
infoimant must have been led into error in assigning it to a Tinneh tribe. 

They appear to be a numerous people, but have never mixed with the 

whites, except on a few occasions at Fort Selkirk, which they are said to 

have had afterward a hand in burning. 
3 
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It will be seen from the above that the term Nehaunee covers a large 
number of bands, some of which are probably independent tribes, and the 
only thing which can be said to be known about them is that they all belong 
to the Tinneh stock. 

To the westward of the Nehaunees and Crows are the following two 
tribes, which complete the list of Alaskan Tinneh. 

AH-TENA'. 

= Ah'ienaf Dall 1. c, their own tribal debignation. 

= Atnaer, Wrangell. 

= Atakhtan8f Erinnn. 

^=^ Ketavhet-naer {ice-men) uf tbo Russian tTadenffide Wrangell. 

== Mieduoffttkoiy Worman in Tikhnienief. 

= Atnaxthynv^f Piuart, Kev. Pbil. et Ethn , Lea Atnahs, 

= AtnaSf Ludewipf, in Trilbner Bib. Glutt.i ed. l,p. 14, 211. 

=: Ydlowknife or yehaunee Indians^ Ross, MSS. map. 

Not Aindh, Ludowig, Flatboads of tbo Frazer River. 

Not YiiUowkniveft of ibo Coppemiino River, II. H. Terr. 

These Indians, known principally by report, occupy the basin of the 
Atna or Coi)per River, and reach to the sea at its mouth, having pushed 
themselves between the Ugiilakmut Innuit and their relations of Chugach 
Bay. I was fortunate enough to be present in 1874 at their annual trade 
at Port Etches, to determine definitely their own name for themselves,* 
and to recognize in their speech many of the Tinneh words with which I 
had become familiar on the Yukon. I also obtained from them a piece, 
weighing about five pounds, of the celebrated native copper, found in the bed 
of the river on which they live. They resembled strongly the Koyukuns 
in appearance, and wore the original pointed coats trimmed with . beads, 
such as I had seen on the persons of the Tenan-kutchin. Their faces were 
oval and of pleasing and intelligent expression. On a visit to the vessel in 
my charge, they showed unusual tact and discretion in their behavior, wliich 
could hardly have been improved, though she was to them an object of the 
greatest cm-iosity, the only sea-going vessel they had ever seen. 

* Fatbcr Petitot, by a curious misreading of uiy text in Alaska and its lU sour ceSy has arrived at 
tbe conclusion tbat I bave confounded the Copper or Atna River >vilb Ibe Coppermine River of Hearne 
and Franklin, because (on Ross's authority) I stated that tbo Ah-teiia were Mimetimes called Yellow- 
kuifo or Nebaunee Indians by tbe English, while tbe Yellowkuivcs tbat be knows are residents of the 
Coppermine Rivor. It would appear, apart from his misconception, that be has forgotten that the trad- 
ers frequently apply the same name to widely different tribes, and tbat in quoting them, then as now, I 
could not vouch for tbe proper application of any names except those I bave personally verilie<l. 
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They were tall and rather slender, but of good physique, of a clear 
olive complexion, and with straight black hau", arched eye-brows, and with- 
out hair upon the face. They appear to be not very numerous, but rather 
widely distributed on the river, trading with the interior Indians at its head- 
waters. The signification of their name has some relation to the glaciers 
which are found in their ten-itory, but I could not make out its exact Eng- 
lish equivalent. I noticed no traces of T'linket words in their speech, and it is 
a question whether those noted by Pinart, in this as in other cases, were not 
due rather to the defective knowledge or memory of his half-breed inter- 
preter than to their actual existence as words incorporated in the language. 

TEHANIN^KCTCHIN'. 

= TcJianin-Kutdnnf Ross 1. c, as applied to tbcui by the Yukon Indians. 

= Kenayemy Wraugell, as of tbo Russians.- 

= Tnaina or Tnat, Wraugell* as of tbcnisclvus. 

=s Kinajut of tbe Kaniagiuut Inuuit,^cfc Wrangell. 

= KcnaitWy Worman in Tikhmcuief. 

= Kinaij Buscbmann. 

= Kinaif Kcnaij Kenaitzej Itynaij Ludcwig in Triibuer. 

= Oagagliakmuzi-Kinaiaf Einaitsaf Bailbi, Atbis Etbu. 

= Kenai'tendj Dall 1. c, uoni. prov. (erroneous). 

= True Thnainay Ilolraberg. 

=: K^nai'a'khotd'udy tbeir own name according to tbe Ak-tcna Indians. 

No satisfactory vocabulary, nor even a trustworthy statement of the 
name by which these people call themselves, has yet been published. By 
some words of WrangelPs and Lisiansky's vocabulai-ies, and by the fact 
that they possess a totemic system, it may reasonably be surmised that 
they are more closely related to the Kutchin tribes than to the western 
Tinneli. The word Kenai I have strong reasons for believing is an Tnnuit 
word, and hence any application of it to them is erroneous. On the other hand, 
I cannot reconcile the form Tnaina with any of the forms in use among the 
Tinneh for denominating themselves as a tribe. I have some doubts of the 
correctness of tlie name supplied to me by the Ah-tena, and so 1 have pro- 
visionally adopted the name supplied by Ross. This is that by which they 
are called by the Tenan-Kutchin of the Tananah', with wliom they are said 
to occasionally trade. 

They are among the least known of the tribes which reach the sea- 
coast. They are said to occupy the Kenai Peninsula on its northwest side 
from Chugachik Bay to its head, and the shores opposite as far south as the 
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bay near Iliamna Volcano, iho basin of the Knik and Suchilno Rivers, and 
their headwaters. They bury their dead in boxes above ground, on which 
they pile up stones. They are said to be more intelligent than the adjacent 
Innuit, from whom ihey purchase kyaks and other articles. They kill large 
numbers of the Rocky Mountain goat and use the skins for clothing. 

This completes the list of the Tinneli tribes of Alaska and the adjacent 
territory, and we noV come to tlie stock or family of 

2.-T'LINKETS. 

= Thlinkets of most Rnssian nnd German authors. 

= Kolo8he8 or KoloahianSy Ludewig, and most Euglish and French authors. 

= KoloucheSj Balbi. 

= Kohche8j Pinart, Bull. Soc. d^Anthr. 1873, Erman. 

= Tlinkctj their own name for people of their stock. 

> SitkhiHskoij Wormau in Tikhmeuief. 

These people as a whole are remarkably well differentiated from the 
Tinneh, and have been tery fully described by Veniaminoff, Wrangell, 
Bendel, Pinart, and the writer. Of the tribes on Norfolk Sound especially, 
the material, vocabularies, &c., are remarkably complete. There are several 
outlying tribes, however, of which the affinities are not positively deter- 
mined. The principal of these is the Kygani or llaida tribe, which has 
been very generally united with the T'linkets, but which I am disposed to 
so refer only i)rovisionally ; and the Chimsyans or Nasse Indians, who 
very probably belong to a distinct family. The Billecoola are Selish; the 
Hailtzuh belong to the Vancouver Island family, though both have been 
referred to the Nasses. The language of the latter is, according to Gibbs, 
quite distinct from that of the Tacullies or Gamers, to which Ludewig com- 
pared it. 

The Yakiitats in many respects, also, are differentiated from the other 
T'linkets, though they belong, without doubt, to the same stock. The 
T'Hnkets may be divided as follows, into five groups: 

^^YAK'tJTATS." 

= Tdk'utdtSj Dall 1. c, Pinart, and most authors. 
= Yakutatakoiy Worman in Tikhmenief. 
= Takoutats, Erman. 

These Indians inhabit the region between the const-mountains and 
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the sea, from Bering Bay to Litiiya Bjvy, occasionally traveling in canoes 
farther west or southeast for purposes of trade. On my visit to Bering 
Bay in 1874, I endeavored to get their own name for themselves, but had 
no interpreter, and neither the natives nor myself spoke much Chinook, so 
that I do not feel sure that they understood my inquiries. At all events, I 
could get no other answer than ** Yakiitat", which is evidently the name they 
give to the country they inhabit, but must, in all probability, have some 
other suffix or termination wlien apphed as a tribal name. Their principal 
settlement is on a large stream, abounding with salmon, and emptying into 
Bering Bay or Yakutat. They fish and trade at Port Mulgrave in the 
spring before the salmon an-ive, and hunt seal near the glaciers of Disen- 
chantment Bay. The women do not wear the kalushka, or lip-ornament 
They are said not to adopt the totemic system, so much in vogue among the 
other T'linkets, and eat the blubber and flesh of the whale, which the other 
tribes of their stock regard as unclean. 

CHILKAHT'-KWAN. / 

The Chilkdht' 'kwdn inhabit the valley of the Chilkaht River, which is 
of moderate size, and falls into the head of Lynn Canal. They are inti- 
mately related to the inhabitants of Norfolk Sound, and some of them may 
almost always be found sojourning at Sitka. They consider themselves, 
however, a distinct tribe, and have on some occasions been involved in hos- 
tilities with the Sitka people. They are a wild and untcamable people, and 
said to be very numerous. They trade with the whites on the sea-coast, 
and with the l^inneh of the interior, by means of numerous small lakes and 
streams near the head of the Chilkaht River. In all essentials, they do not 
seem to diflfer from the Sitkans. 

SITKA-KWAN. 

= (S*7Aa-^trflw, Ibeir owu ap]>cl]ntioii at Sitka. 

= AntoU'kvaiiyJidc rinart, for the tribe in geueral. * 

< Sitka-kivavy ViunvU 

■=.- Chitgatjancnj Sandifort, fdc Piuart. 

= Tchinkitavinia uf Murcbaud. 

= tSUkauti of Kruiau. 
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Local Dames: 

Budaunu at Hood's Bay and HoocbeDu Rapids. 
Jhk ou Frederick Sound. 
Eehk on Frederick Sound. 
Eklikhver*o, Cbatliam Strait. 
Ku'iu near Cai>e Decision. 
Henneega on Prince uf Wales Island. 
Tomgass near Fort Toingass or Tongiiss. 
Sitka-kwan at Sitka on Norfolk Sound. 

These names may require some revision hereafter, except the last. 

These people inhabit BaranofF Island and its vicinity, Chichagoff, 
Admiralty, Kuiu, Kuprianoff, and Prince of Wales Islands (the latter only 
in part), and the archipelago, of which these form a part. They are among 
the best known of the Northwest American ti-ibes, and information in rela- 
tion to them may be found in the works referred to under the head of 
T'linkets. The nickname of Koloshes, which has been extensively applied 
to them, arises, according to some authorities, from a Russian word meaning 
to pierce, in alllision to the perforations made for labrets in the lips of the 
women, and is asserted by others to be derived from **kalushka", a Russian 
wordjtfneaning a little trough, in allusion to the trough-like shape of the 
labretsVhemselves. The latter would seem to be the more probable deriva- 
tion, as the custom of piercing the lip was common among tribes familiarly 
known to the Russians before they met the T'linkets; while no North 
American tribe in historic times has worn any labret at all comparable, in 
size and grotesque appearance, to the kalushka. The latter would have 
struck the observer at once as a remarkable ornament, and was therefore 
more likely to be remembered and spoken frequently of in referring to these 
people. The Sitka-kwan have numerous large villages with large houses, 
often ornamented with carvings, and capable of standing quite a siege. 
They are a fierce and independent people, and of late years much demor- 
alized from the use of alcoholic stimulants, which they have even learned 
to distil from molasses for themselves. 

STAKHIN'-KWAN. 

These are a T'linket tribe, little differentiated from the last, occupying 
the mainland near the mouth of the Stikine River (a corruption of Stakhin). 
They consider themselves distinct from the Sitkans, and the two tribes have 
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frequently been involved in hostilities. They do not penetrate far into the 
interior, but extend along the coast from the Lynn to the Portland Canal. 
Here they are bounded on the south and east by the Nasses and the Chim- 
syans. We now come to the last group of Alaskan Indians, the — 

KYGAH'NI. 

= Kygdh'nif tbcir owd appollatioD. 

= Kaiganskoi, Wormau in TikbinoDief. 

= Kaigans, Eriiiau. 

< KyganieSj or KigamieSy Ludcwig. 

= HaidahSy Liidewig, nud authors. 

= H If daks of aiitbora. 

= Kifgd'nif Dall 1. c. 

These people, which I refer with doubt to the T'linket stock, have 
their headquarters on the islands of Queen Charlotte's Archipelago, but 
there are a few villages on the islands fomiing the southenmiost portion of 
Alaska Territory, south of Prince of Wales Island. They are a tall, hand- 
some, fierce, and treacherous race, not improved by the rum sold them by 
the Hudson Bay Company, and noted for their skill in carvdng wood and 
slate, and their chasing and other work on silver which they obtain from 
the whites. In Alaska, they are very few in number. 

The Nasses and adjacent Chimsyan and other tribes are in so much 
confusion, from an ethnological point of view, that I am glad to avail myself 
of the fact that they do not, strictly speaking, come within the -limits of this 
paper. 

The following is a recapitulation of the different Indian tribes of Alaska, 
with an approximate estimate of their numbers. I omit the population for 
those exterior to the Territory. 

TINNEII. 

(western.) 
Kaiyuhkhotima 2, 000 

Koyiikukhotana • 500 

Unakhotana 300 

(kutchin.) 
Tenan-kiitchin 400 

Tennuth-kutchin, extinct. 

Tdtsah-kutchin, extinct. 

Kutcha-kutchin 250 
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Nutsit-kiltcliin 150 

Vunta-kutcliin. 

Tukkutli-kutcliiii, 

llan-kutcliin. 

Tutchone-kutcliiii. 

Tehanm-kutcliin 1, 000 

(eastern.) 
Abbato-tena. 

Mauvais Monde (Nehaunees). 

Aclioto-tinneli. 

Daho-tena. 

TdhkO'tinneh. 

'' Chilkabt-tena." 

Ab-tena 1, 500 

T'LINKETS. 

(yakutats.) 
"Yakutats" 250 

(kwan.) 
Cbilkabt-kwan 1, 300 

Sitka-kwan 2, 200 

Stakbin-kwan 1, 500 

(kygahni,) 
Kygabni 300 

(nasses,) 
Nasse ludians. 

Cbimsyans. 

Total Alaska Indians 11, 650 

Total Alaska Orarians 14, 054 

Total native population 25, 704 

Add Russians 50 

Add balf-breeds or Creoles 1, 500 

Add citizens (including 100 military) 250 

1,800 

Total population of tbe Territory 27, 504 

Tliis estimate is probably over ratlier than under the real number, 
except for white citizens, whose number fluctuates, and who, during the 
mining-season, may number as many as fifteen hundred. 
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llie iuvertebrato fauua of tho shores is abundant in individuals, but sparse 
in littoral species. Fish are abundant to the eastward, but more and more 
scanty west from Atka Island. Sea-bh'ds are everywhere found in myriads. 
The sea-lion, the sea-otter, fur-seal, and varieties of hair-seal, once very 
abundant, are now scarce or even entirely extinct in some localities. 
There is yet an abundance of small whales ; some land-bii'ds, including the 
ptarmigan {Lagopm alhus) ; the blue fox has been introduced into many of 
the islands, and flourishes ; lemmings of small size are said to exist on 
Kreesa or Rat Island to the westward, and, from Unalashka eastward, 
are, with Spermophilus Parryij abundant. This comprises the indigenous 
vertebrate fauna of the present day. 

Wood is not abundant on the beaches, but is more plenty to the 
eastward, where the westerly current throws it on the eastern and northern 
shores of the islands. From an examination of the drift-stuff, it is evident 
that the larger portion of it comes from the e^C&t and south. The Sitka 
spruce, cedar and fir, Panflx horriduntj cocoa-nut shells, and acacia-nuts 
are all from the western shores of America, either indigenous or as refuse 
thrown overboard by the merchantmen. The Yukon spruce, willow, birch, 
and poplar are much less common and rarely occur. 

The islands are washed by two seas, both notoriously stormy and foggy. 
There are no currents, on their north shores, proper to Bering Sea. In the 
Pacific, the great easterly current passes entirely to the southward of the 
islands, not grazing them, and not affecting the water north of latitude 50^. 
It strikes the northwest coast of America at or near Dixon's Entrance, and 
here a strong but narrow branch is deflected to the northward, and, follow- 
ing the trend of the coast, finally to the westward; passing south of the 
islands, and being evident as a current as far west as Atka, when it gradu- 
ally spends its force, and is not perceptible in the extreme western islands. 
The tide in this region rises in the east and sets toward the west, adding to 
the force of the current during the march of the tide. It rushes into Ber- 
ing Sea through the numerous passes and straits, carrying its burden of 
drift-wood, and generally forming a severe rip or tide-bore during its pas- 
sage ; this, with the set of the Bering Sea tide, tends to form an occasional 
westerly di-ift or set, north of the islands. The northerly branch of the 
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Kuro Siwo passes far to the westward of the westernmost Island, and 
between it and the wami cun-ent a broad strip of water, with a temperature 
of 35° Fahrenheit, intervenes.^ This is strikingly evident in the fauna of 
shoal water about Attu, where Arctic forms prevail ahnost exclusively. The 
strait between Kamchatka and the Commander's Islands is, at its narrowest 
part, one hundred and twenty nautical miles wide ; and, between them and 
Attu, it is two hundred and twenty miles wide. Between the Commander's 
Islands and the end of the Aleutian chain is a great gulf of four thousand 
fathoms in depth, cutting off the fauna of Asia from that of America, except 
such portion as has spread from the Arctic along the shores southward 
on both sides of Bering Sea. I have been thus explicit in stating the 
physical features of the region, because they have a very important bear- 
ing on the subject of migration, and are usually wholly ignored in ethno- 
logical papers which treat of that topic. 

Shell-heaps are found on nearly all the islands of the Aleutian gi'oup. 
They are most abundant and extensive in the islands east of Unalashka, 
and on the few islands from Amchitka eastward, which are less high and 
rugged than the others; or on those where the greater amount of level land 
is to be found. The two necessaries for a settlement appear to have been 
a stream of water or a spring, and a place where canoes could land with 
safety in rough weather. Where these are both wanting, shell-heaps are 
never found, and rarely when either is absent. The favorite spots appear 
to have been on narrow necks of land, across which an easy portage could 
be made from one body of water to another. Safety from hostile attacks 
also governed the selection of village-sites, and hence the mouths of streams 
abounding with salmon, but offering no protection, were seldom made a 
place of settlement. The earliest inhabitants, however, appear to have 
been less particular in this respect than their more modem successors. 

On the islands west of Amchitka, shell-heaps are less abundant, the 
shores being less fully provided with food and drift-wood, and less acces- 
sible for canoes. 

We observed shell-heaps in the following localities: 

Attu Island. — 1. At the head of Chichagoff Harbor, east of the present 
village ; extent about three acres and a half; the shell-heaps covered with 
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an ancient village-site of subsequent occupation. 2. On the western shores 
of Saranna Bay. We were informed of similar deposits on Massacre Bay, 
and two other localities on the western and southern shores of Attn. 

Agattu Island. — We were informed that some old village-sites exist on 
this island, which was inhabited at the time of its discovery. 

Kyska Island. — On the south shore of Kyska Harbor, near a small 
portage, is a rather modem shell-heap. A modern village-site exists at the 
west end of the harbor, and one, quite extensive, on the bay on the west 
side of the island, opposite the harbor. 

Little Kyska Island. — ^Afforded no evidences of shell-heaps. 

Anichitka Island. — ^A flat and low island abounding with birds. Shell- 
heaps excessively abundant wherever a convenient cove presented a good 
site. A large settlement at the head of Constantino Harbor; another, 
smaller and apparently more modern, on the eastern shore of the harbor. 
Numerous large village-sites on the north shores of the island, west to 
Kiriloff settlement, the latter being quite modem, and abandoned in 1849. 
On the south shore, very extensive evidences of settlement, and a large 
resident population. 

Adakh Island. — Near the Bay of Islands were several small village- 
sites on shell-heaps, and this island is said at one time to have been very 
populous. 

Atka Island. — At Nazan Bay, only comparatively modem burial-places, 
rock-shelters, and a village-site were noticed. On Korovin Bay, there are 
several village-sites, but no old shell-heaps were seen. 

Amlia Island. — Said to have numerous old village-sites. 

Islands of the Four Craters. — Were in comparatively modem times 
occupied by a considerable population, especially on Kagamil, but no shell- 
heaps are reported, and the former activity of the volcanoes, not yet quiet, 
would hardly have invited early settlement. 

Umnak Island. — Extensive evidences of early settlements and numerous 
village-sites reported. 

Unalashka Island, — On this and the adjoining islets, on every practi- 
cable site, shell-heaps or village-sites are to be found, with niunerous more 
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modem rock-shcltcrs utilized for burial-places. Tliere are nine village- 
sites on Captain's Bay alone. 

Chika Bocks, Akutan Pass. — Here are remains of a small, but populous, 
settlement, but no shell-heaps. 

On the islands to the eastward of Unalashka these remains are so 
numerous as not to be practicable to enumerate, except such as we actually 
visited or have been specially reported to us, namely: Sannakh Islands, 
village-sites very numerous; False Pass, two localities for village-sites; Port 
Mciller, AHaska Peninsula, shell-heaps extending over twenty acres, village- 
sites much less extensive. Unga Island, at DelarofF Harbor; Korovin 
Island, Nagai Island and Simeonoif Island, among the Shumagins. Chiachi 
Islands; Chignik Bay, Aliaska Peninsula, extensive village-sites; Chirikoff 
Island; and so on to Kadiak Island and Cook's Inlet 

The population of the islands was estimated at fifty thousand by 
ShelikofF, and, in view of the evidences of habitation, the estimate could 
not have been excessive at one time, though perhaps too great at the time 
he visited the islands. The present population is about two thousand. 

The village-sites or shell-heaps are indicated, as far as the eye can 
distinguish vegetation, by their brilliant green covering of herbage, which 
is only dimmed when covered by snow, and even in the height of spring is 
brighter and more verdant than the adjoining slopes. 

This is the result of the fact that the shell-heaps are great mounds of 
the most fertile material, which thousands of years would not suffice to 
exhaust by the ordinary draughts of nature. Bones, shells, and all varieties 
of rejectamenta having been deposited here for centuries, the covering of 
soil which has accumulated over them is incomparably rich, and it has even 
been suggested that the solid beds of compacted fish-bones, which are to be 
found in some localities, might be quarried and exported as a feililizer. 

Nothing is to be got from these deposits without extensive excavation 
and patient search. 

Our usual method in investigating these accumulations was as follows : 
The shell-heaps, especially those surmounted by village-sites, usually pre- 
sent an undulating appearance, which from some neighboring elevation is 
at once seen to result from the following cause : The method of house- 
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building in vogue among the ancient inhabitants was to excavate slightly, 
to build a wall of flat stones or of bones of the larger whales, and bank this 
up on the outside with turf and stones. In these ancient houses, there was 
usually a door at one side, as in most Innuit houses, and as many of the 
Aleuts practice even now. The enormous yourts, entered only by a hole 
in the top and accommodating a number of families, were of more modem 
invention, and are rarely found among the ruined villages. From throwing 
out debriSj and the gradual accumulation of material in the coiu^e of years, 
the house being more or less resodded every autunm, the outside embank- 
ment in the com^e of time became elevated from four to six feet above the 
level of the floor. The roof was formed of whales' ribs in default of wood, 
covered with wisps of hay tied together and laid on grass-mats across the 
rafters ; and all this was turfed over. Hence, when the house was aban- 
doned the straw and mats decayed, the earth and finally the rafters fell 
in (tlie latter being often removed to use in some new house), the rain and 
storms diminished the angles of the embankment, and, finally, the only 
evidence remaining would be a roundly rectangular pit, with steep sides, 
somewhat raised above the surface of the external soil. This might endure 
for generations without any practical alteration, as the stone walls within 
would prevent caving' in at the sides, and the fiUing-up of the pit by the 
accumulation and decay of subaerial deposits would progress very slowly. 
As the ancient Aleuts built their houses as close together as possible, the 
surface which is left by the disappearance of the structures above described 
is irregulai'ly pitted all over with depressions from four to six feet in depth, 
and varying from ten feet square to dimensions of forty by twenty feet, or 
even much larger. There is usually, on the highest point of the bank or 
knoll where the village stood, a pit much larger than the others, which was 
probably the workshop or kashim' of the settlement Around this we usually 
found tools and implements more abundantly than about the smaller pits 
or remains of houses. We also found that the floors of the pits hardly 
afforded anything until we reached the strata of the shell-heap upon which 
the houses had been erected; while the outer embanki&ent, containing 
everything which had been thrown away, was correspondingly rich. 

We therefore adopted two methods of procedure. When stormy 
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weather prevented surveying work, we would muster six or eight men with 
picks and shovels, clad in storm-proof rubber-coats, boots, and souVesters, 
and attack a shell-heap. Having, if possible, detected the kashim, one party 
would enter the pit which represented it, and dig away the embankments 
from the inside, having first cleared away the superficial covering of vege- 
table mold, often a foot deep, and the rank herbage upon it This gave 
them a good "face" to work on, and was the* easier part of the work. The 
others would start near the edge of the shell-heap, if possible taking a steep 
bank bordering on the sea or on some adjacent rivulet, and run a ditch into 
the deposit, going down until the primeval clay or stony soil was reached, 
and this was steadily pushed, even when quite barren of results in the shape 
of implements, until the day's work was done. This latter gave us a clear 
idea of the formation and constitution of the shell-heaps ; enabled me to 
distinguish between the different strata and their contents; to make the 
observations repeatedly; to fully confirm them by experience in many 
localities; and thus to lay the foundation for the generalizations suggested 
in this paper. While this work was barren in "finds" compared with the 
excavations in the superior and more modem accumulations, implements and 
utensils were by no means entirely wanting; on the contrary, several hun- 
dreds were collected in the period from 1871 to 1874, though I do not doubt 
that we moved half a ton of debris for every specimen found. Thirty 
specimens from all sources we considered a good day's work, though we 
frequently obtained a larger number and often fewer. We excavated in this 
manner in Attn, Amchitka, Adakh, Atka, many localities in Unalashka, 
Amaknak Island, and the Shumagins, and made casual examinations or slight 
excavations in numerous other localities. 

In order to give a clearer idea of the arrangements of tlie village-sites, 
I subjoin a sketch, not representing with exactness any special site, but 
not dissimilar to one examined at Constantino Harbor, Amchitka. This 
represents the outlines of the houses as more distinct than they are in reaHty. 
The village had been built at the top of a steep bank, overlooking the broad 
sandy beach of the harbor, and a small stream divided the base of tlie bank 
from a marsh to the north of it. 

The absence of any diiferentiation into stone, iron, and bronze ages in 
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the nrclia^olog}' of America ifl well known, as is tlio fact that the conditions 
of tlie titone age and the most advanced civiHzation exist simnltaneoosly 
in the social state of living inhabitants of 
the North American continent in different 
'^_ regions. Henceitfollow8,inourarchaoIogy 
as well as in our paleontology, tliat we must 
break away from received ideas and nomen- 
clature, which fulfill their purpose in accel- 
erating the study of the successive epochs 
in Europe, but which, when applied to tho 
differing conditions of America, to a certain 
extent at least, fetter and confuse. Even 
in America, the conditions are by no means 
BO uniform as to authorize a single system 
K.\ttuJ.' i.b^b. of nomenclature in archaeology. For intel- 

ligent study wc must separate at least three regions, the Mississippi Valley, 
tho Pacific Slope, and the Mexican Region, and perhaps to these should bo 
added an Atlantic Region, extending from the Chesapeake to Labrador. 

Tho generalizations in this paper, however, cannot claim even so 
extended a range as might be implied by one of these regions. They refer 
only to tho past conditions of life, as the facts in evidence show to have 
existed in tho Aleutian Islands and tho immediately adjacent shores of tho 
continent. It is probable that tho insulated condition and the narrow range 
of subsistence within which tho ancient islanders were confined had much 
to do with the shaipness of tho conti-ast between the successive stages wliicli 
tho strata of tho Bhell-hcnps reveal. 

From tho obaor^'ations and collections about to be enumerated, it appears 
to mo i)robabIo that tho following generalizations are well founded: 

I. Tliat tho islands were populated nt a very distant period. 

II. That tl>o population entered the chain from the eastward. 

III. That they were, when they firat settled on the islands, in a very 
dilTeront condition from that in which they were found by tho first civilized 
trnvolora. 
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IV. That it is possible that the later population v/as partly a distinct 
wave of emigration from the first; that is, that the emigration did not take 
place gradually and with a steady progi'ess, but that a later influx may Imvo 
taken place, of people who (while related to the firstcomers) may have 
had some opportunities for development in manners and arts while tempora- 
rily resident on the adjacent continent, while at the same time the firstcomers 
had been developing under different and more restricted conditions on the 
islands. 

V. That the people who first populated the islands were more similar 
to the lowest gi'ades of Innuit (so-called Eskimo) than to the Aleuts of the 
historic period; and that while the development of the other Innuit went 
on in the direction in which they first started, that of the Aleuts was 
differentiated and changed by the limitations of their environment. 

VI. That a gradual progi'ession from the low Innuit stage to the 
present Aleut condition, without serious interruption, is plainly indicated 
by the succession of the materials of, and utensils in, the shell-heaps ot 
the islands. 

VII. That the difficulties by which they were surrounded and the 
necessity of coping with natural limitations, by which the continental 
Innuit were not restricted, led to a more rapid and a greater intellectual 
development on the part of the Aleuts in certain directions; and that this 
progress is shown, among other ways, in the greater development of the 
l)Ossibilities of their language, in its more perfect grammatical structure, 
and in a much more thorough system of numeration, as compared with 
that of the continental Innuit. 

VIII. That the sti-atification of the shell-heaps shows a tolerably 
unifonn division into three stages, characterized by the food which fomied 
their staple of subsistence and by the weapons for obtaining, and utensils 
for preparing this food, as found in the separate strata; these stages being — 

I. The Littoral Period, represented by the Echinus Layer. 
II. The Fishing Period, represented by the Fishbone Layer. 
III. The Hunting Period, represented by the Mammalian Layer. 

IX. That these strata correspond approximately to actual stages in 
the development of the population which formed them; so that their 

4 
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contents may appropriately, within limits, be taken as indicative of the 
condition of that population at the times when the respective strata vrere 
being deposited 

To make clear the succession 
of the strata in the shell-heaps, I 
subjoin an ideal section of one of 
them, with one of the house-pits 
of a subsequent village surmonnt- 
ing it; the section showing tlie 
^.origfMibMdpM. stone- walls of the latter still in 

c'. r^kb^u!^n. place beneath the covering of 

vegetable mold and debris. 




Seeii&n o/ikelNteap. 



D. McamaUaa Ujrcr. 

E. Moden deposits aad TCfeteble mold. 



A,— THE LITTORAL PERIOD. 

In most of our excavations, especially in Attu, Amchitka, and Adakh, 
we found the first stratum of the shell-heaps, above the primeval soil or 
hardpan, to be composed almost exclusively of the broken test and spines 
of Echinus {Strongylocentrotus) DrobachiensiSy (Miill.) Agassiz, recently 
described by E. Perrier under the name of Loxechinus violaceas. This 
is at present the common and only species of the family found living* 
in the Aleutians. With it were found sparingly the shells of the following 
edible mollusks, all found living in the adjacent waters at the present time: 

Modiola vulgaris^ Fleming. 

MiftUus eduliSy Lin. 

Purpura limaj Martyn. 

Purpura decemcostatay Mid. 

Litorina sitkanay Phil., and vars. 

Topes stamineGy Conr. 

Saxidomus squaliduSy Desh. 

Macoma nasutay Conr. 

Acmoia patina and A. pelta, Esch. 

The list is given in the order of the frequency of their occurrence, but 
they do not form altogether more than one-tenth of one per centum of the 
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Upon these theoretical considerations as a basis, we may proceed to 
make a calculation.* Taking the least thickness of the beds at two feet, 
which I consider a fair average for the ordinary shell-heaps, the amount 
required to cover an acre two feet deep would be 87,120 cubic feet, using 
the United States statute acre (z= 43,560 square feet) as a basis. Admitting 
that each person consumed one hundred echini per day, a community of 
twenty persons would^consume two thousand per day, or, in three months, 
184,000 echini. Having taken an echinus of the largest size, dried, and 
reduced it to coarse grains, such as those of the layer in question, I find 
that it occupies a cubical capacity of one and three-quarters cubic inches. 
The specimen was unusually large, not one in fifty, as seen on the shores, 
attaining its size. Furthermore, it was not practicable for me, without 
reducing it to dust, to make the dry fragments as compact as they ai'e in the 
Echinus layer; so, if there be any error in this pait of the calculation, it 
will be on the side of prudence. At this rate, it would take 988 echini to 
make one cubic foot of the layer, and for the sake of convenience, it not 
being likely that an estimate of 1,000 to the cubic foot will be excessive, I 
shall adopt that number. This would give over eighty-seven millions of 
echini to a stratum two feet deep and covering an acre. Under the circum- 
stances previously assumed, this would be formed by a community of twenty 
persons visiting one locality for three months in each year and eating one 
hundred echini four inches in diameter per diem per head in a little more 
than four Imndred and seventy-three years. 

To form a deposit like that at Amchitka under the same circumstances 
would require over twenty-two hundred yeai-s. 

It would matter practically little whether one hundred large echini or 
eight hundred of half the diameter were eaten, the contents, either of nutri- 
ment or of solid material, in each case being about the same. The individuals 
not containing ova are rarely found except at a depth of several fathoms. 
They seem to enter the shallower water when gravid and to retire to the 
deeper water after discharging their eggs. This has probably some connec- 

* I mast disavow any intention of proving anything absolatuly by this calcalation. It is merely 
intended to give a clearer idea than could otherwise be conveyed of the length of time which would be 
occupied in forming such a deposit under circumstances not in themselves improbable, and which may 
not materially differ from those under which the particular deposit mentioned was actually formed. 
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lion with the mode of fecundation. Hence the tests of barren echini would 
not fonn an important factor in the accumulation of debris. Judging by the 
abundance of echini, as they exist to-day, it is not probable that more than 
twenty people could find sustenance from that source at any one place, noi 
at that place for more than a quarter of a year, and then only at intervals 
The size of the specimen I selected was four inches in diameter; the average 
size will not exceed two and a half inches. Then birds' eggs, occasional 
stranded seals and whales (whose bones would be left on the beach and 
finally washed away or destroyed), young birds, and the vaiious edible 
orchidaceous roots, the Fritillaria root, and that of the Archangelica^ — ^aU these 
would be consumed and leave no trace. The various moUusks, apparently 
scarce at that period, would leave a much smaller cubical waste material in 
proportion to the nutriment tliey afforded than the echini. Indeed, of the 
Modiola and Mytilm, hardly anything but the homy epidermis remains in 
these beds, and these are the most nutritious and abundant mollusks of the 
region. I account for the absolute absence of bones of any kind, except 
those of fish, from the Echinus layer, by some superstition like that which 
necessary economy has forced upon the minds of the present Innuit of 
Norton Sound. These people, beHeving that the guai'dian spirits of the 
beluga and salmon will be angry if any part of their gifts is wasted, carefully 
preserve all the bones in a store-house, and at times take the accumulation 
of years away and secrete it in some secure place where the dogs and wild 
animals cannot reach it The Indians have a similar notion on the Yukon. 
It would seem impossible to doubt that dead carcasses at least of some sea- 
animals must have been obtained and utilized for food by the littoral people, 
and their bones may have been similarly treated. Food from all of these 
sources would have diminished the increase in depth of the Echinus layer in 
proportion to the amount of nutriment they afforded, and the time represented 
by it would be thus increased On the whole, I am disposed to assign a 
time of not less than one thousand years for the accumulation of this stratum. 
When we reflect how long the savages of Tierra del Fuego, living in a very 
similar climate and in a not dissimilar manner, have been known to exist 
without any perceptible change in their mode of life, this does not seem an 
excessive estimate. That these savages were anthropophagi I do not doubt, 
though there are no evidences of it in the shell-heaps. 
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No human remains distinctly referable to this period bave been dis- 
covered by us. Their mode of disposing of their dead remains in doubt. 
It is not impossible that they exposed them on the surface. Their houses, 
if they had any, must have been temporary structures of diift-wood, straw, 
and mats ; at all events, they have utterly disappeared and left no sign. 
The littoral settlements appear to have almost always been situated upon 
some bank or hillock near the beach, but beyond the reach of storms or 
the highest tides. There are no evidences of any changes of the level of the 
land since the sti-atum was formed. The western islands, where it is most 
strongly marked, are metamorphic, not volcanic or eniptive like many of 
the more eastern islands. 

We find in the Echinus layer no evidences of fire in the shape of char- 
coal (one of the most indestructible of substances when buried) ; and we 
know that the Aleuts of the historic period were accustomed to eat fish 
and most of their other food raw. Indeed, such is, and probably always has 
been, the scarcity of drift-wood on the western islands and its value for 
other purposes, that little of it has ever been used for making fires. No 
lamps have been found in the Echinus layer, nor any baking-stones or 
hearthstones, so we may reasonably conclude that these ancient people 
were not in the habit of using fire for domestic purposes, even if they were 
acquainted with its use. The climate, though inclement from a Caucasian 
point of view, is no more so than that of Magellan Strait, where the natives 
still go nearly naked. The total absence of awls, bodkins, knives, needles, 
or buttons, in fact of any bone utensil whatever which might be used in 
making clotlies, and of any bone or stone implements for dressing skins, 
leads to the conclusion that these people did not wear much clothing ; and 
what they might have worn was probably of a very simple character, such 
as a rude mantle of skin, softened by loibbing between the hands or with 
an ordinary pebble from the beach, like that of the Fuegians. It is not 
imlikely that they might have made some coarse fabric of straw or grass 
which would require no implements to sew, and would, if cast ofiF, decay 
and leave no ti'ace. 

No weapons of any kind were found in the tons of this pulverized 
Echinus-shell which we examined. There is no evidence that they were 
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acquainted witli tlio use of the hand-lance or spear, though tbey may havo 
had slings and weapons reaemhlinrj a "slung-shot". How low in the scale 
of humanity must these creatures have been who were content to pick up 
soa-eggs for a living! 

It may he asked, Wliat is found in this layer to distinguish it from an 
accumulated wash from the sea? I ma}' answer as follows: It must he 
noted that the Echinus layer always occurs under later dejwsits full of 
implements, and unmistakably human in their oiigin. It usually is situ- 
ated on some small knoll or other natural elevation of the original soil. It 
extends usually over a less area than the subsequent shell-heaps, and is 
thickest where they are thickest, i. e., in the most central portion of the 
remains of the settlement. These facts appear to prove conclusively that 
no other agencies than those referred to above could have been concerned 
in the formation of this layer, even if implements had been entirely absent 
But we do find hammer-stones, round pebbles from t!ie beach with an in- 
dentation formed on either side for the finger and thumb, and bruises on the 
periphery, where th^ ancient had cracked his sea-eggs and slieU-fish. We 
find heavy sea-shells broken, evidently for extracting 
the animal; and toward the top of the layer we begin 
to find net-sinkers of very rude patterns. These, how- 
ever, occur only near the uppermost surface, where the 
Echinus layer joins the stratiun which I have termed I 
the Fishbone layer. 

And now we mark a sudden, sharp, and extraordi- 
nary change in the whole character of the deposit We 
have seen that a people have existed here, which, so far 
as discover}' of vestiges or reUcs informs us, were without [^'^""inntiw mV™ Am^iiu 
houses, clothing, fire, lamps, ornaments, weapons (unless ^•'"''- ^""^ *'"•""■ 
of the most primitive kind), implements of the chase, for fishing, or even 
for cooking what they might have found upon the shore. If any of these 
things were possessed by them, they must have been formed of such rude 
or perishable material as to have entirely passed away. It would appear 

■ Tho largor nnnibiTs refer to tlio uiiujIxt of Iho Hpvcinien in tlie Ellinologicul CiiUlugue of lbs UoiUid 
&riit«s Niitiouul Uiiwuiii, tlieBiiiall«rDiiuil>er Uiuiy oniilield-ciiliilugiie,aad tliefrnctiuus Wtbu rvUtivo 
liueurniioortliti ligiire to tlj% ttpecinten. 
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tliat tbey muBt bave had rafts or rude canoes of some kind, but no ti-ace of 
tliem is left. On the whole, it is eminently probable that tbey were sunk 
in the lowest depths of barbarism. Are we to ascribe the sudden change 
in their food, and the sudden increase in the kind and number of imple- 
ments found in the deposit, to the stimulating example of some genius who 
had invented a seine, or is it to a new incui-sion of people who had develr 
oped in a less restricted field the ingenuity wliicb led to the invention and 
manufacture of new and varied implements! Pi-obability would seem to 
point to the latter explanation. 



B.— THE FISHING PERIOD. 

On the uppermost surface of the Echinus layer are found a few nide 
net-sinkers, indicating that to the primitive hand-nets or scoop-nets, with 
which the eclunus-eatei-s might have secured their food, had been added 
the larger, more elaborate, and more effective seine. 




Ko. Utm.— liiido nct..inker from In 
Fialibon-Ujcr. AmakDakCkTC.AmiLut 
DDii]iubkii.tlluuir. 




While the rude character of the early sinkers, and the bettcr-fonued 
and more carefully-finished character of modem ones, would Ije evidence 
of progress in one direction, yet it must be noted tliat mde sinkers occur in 
all, even tlie most modem, deposits. Yot the fact tliat all the more ancient 
ones are rudely fashioned, and it is only among the modem ones that 
we iind any attempt at finish or symmetiy, indicates that there was a 
progi-ession, even if this was not attested in other waj's. 
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It may be remarked also that the use of the seiue would tend to knit 
the interests of the community together, as individuals could use hand-nets 
or gather echini, but the united labor of several would be required not only 
to use, but to make, the seine. Better material than the twisted grass, which 
might serve for hand-nets, would also be required to make a seine efficient 
If this were supplied by sinew or raw-hide line, it would require the culti- 
vation of a new industry to utilize the raw material. The sinew from 
stranded whales was the probable source of supply. 

Whatever might have been the cause of the change, it is a fact that 
we find immediately surmounting the Echinus layer, in all cases, a bed 
composed of fish-bones, intemiixed with molluscan shells, and rarely the 
bones of birds. Traces of Echinus test or spines may be occasionally seen, 
but these and the other materials mentioned form so small a proportion of 
the whole mass that to casual inspection it presents the appearance of a 
solid bed of fish-bones compacted and forced together by time, the tread of 
those ancient feet, and the weight of the accumulations above. Here, 
as in the Echinus layer, we find a remarkable absence of earth, decayed 
vegetable material, or carbonized wood. The bones are clean and free from 
detritus. Had the people built houses, at least like those of the modern 
Aleuts, depressions in the strata of fish-bones, masses of earth fi'om their 
turfy walls, or stones, would somewhere present themselves. There is 
no doubt that the fish were eaten raw, as that has been the custom until 
very recently among the historic Aleuts, and has not entirely died out to 
this day. But had fire been commonly used, we should anticipate some 
remains of charcoal in the deposits, or lamps, if fish-oil had been their fuel. 
These, however, have not occurred in all our researches. It is probable 
that these people lived in temporary huts of mats or skins, retiring and 
rising with the sun. 

The fish-bones composing the layer are those of species still commonly 
found in that region. They are chiefly the bones of the head and vertebrae 
of two kinds of salmon (hoikoh' of the Russians, and another, Salmo sp.), 
and similar parts of the cod (Gadus macrocephaltis, Tilesius), the halibut 
{Hippoglossus vulgaris?^ Cuvier), and several species of herring, sculpins, and 
flounders, which I cannot, at the date of writing, specifically identify. The 
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entrance is not more than four feet in height from rock to rock, and is^on the 
side opposite to the beach. It was originally walled np, and the upper border 
was, when first examined, only a foot or two above the level of the outside 
soil. We enlarged it by excavating to its full dimensions for convenience 
in working and to light the interior. Disregarding the order of excavation, 
it may be briefly stated that we found the floor of the cave to be an irreg- 
ular concave bed of soft porphyritic rock, covered first by a layer of 
organic mold, two feet in thickness in its greatest depth, and inclosing skel- 
etons and some stone implements. This layer I refer to the Fishing Period. 
Above this was a layer, six or eight inches thick, of kitchen refuse, indicat- 
ing that the cave had been used as a temporary camping-shelter by occa- 
sional hunting-parties, rather than as a dwelling-place. This layer, evidently 
of much later date, I refer to the early part of the Hunting Period. Above 
it was a layer of beacli-wom shingle, apparently deposited by water. Then 
cam^ another layer, from 18 to 20 inches thick, of fine organic mold, con- 
taining many implements and human remains, apparently referable to the 
period extending from the later part of tlie Hunting Period to the time 
immediately preceding the discovery of the islands by civilized people. 
Probably during this later period, while used as a burial-place, the roof of 
the cave had received a coat of red ochre or clayey ore of iron, and, per- 
haps to avoid desecration by the Russians, the door had been walled up 
with stones, in which condition it remained until a few j^ears before the 
time of our investigations. The details of each layer will be mentioned 
under the period to which I have referred them. I will only remark hero 
that no evidences of civilized influence of any kind were discoverable in 
any of the articles foimd in the cave, and it imquestionably in its latest 
contents antedates the Russian occupation of the islands. 

The invention or introduction of the seine, judging by the remains 
found, worked a revolution in the economy of these savages. Fish, when 
raw, is a substance wliicli cannot be conveniently dismembered by teeth 
and nails The use of sharp chips of stone as knives, doubtless of great 
antiquity, was soon superseded by the introduction of much more artistic 
implements of rhomboid or semi-lunar form. These at first had merely the 
edges ground instead of chipped; but later the entire surface was ground 
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intx> being. The savage mind was awakened and stimulated by many new 
applications for their rude weapons or for the results of the chase. Unlike 
subsisting on echini, wliich cannot be kept for future use, but must be eaten 
the day they are secured, the possibility of laying up a store of dry fish 
would ease the gnawings of necessity, give time for mechanical work and 
invention, and would often preserve life, which must, under similar exigen- 
cies in the preceding epoch, have been lost by famine or sacrificed to 
avert the 8tar\\ation of other individuahs. A store of provisions necessitates 
a store-house, a protection against the ravens and the weather. Here we 
have the first intimations of that enforced progress which is the result of 
preceding progress, and which, in the present instance, may have been the 
compelling cause which finally led to the construction of permanent winter- 
dwelKngs and villages. But the absence of means for lighting such dwellings, 
drift-wood being too valuable and scarce to use for fires, and lamps not being 
invented, would retard the savages' progress in that direction. The boldest 
of them would hesitate to immure himself in unnecessary darkness, which 
his animism would not have failed to people with innumerable evil or mis- 
chievous spirits. At that time, and before the blubber of the sea-animals 
was utilized for oil, it would doubtless have seemed the extremest extrava- 
gance to devote to burning, the fish-oil which was their greatest luxury. 

The right of the strongest being then in all probability the only law, 
and their stores being a coveted prize, the necessity of watchfulness and 
self-defense or ready escape would tend to determine the savage against 
putting himself in an underground house, where he might be killed 
"like a rat in a hole'' without hope of defense or escape, or in which he 
might sleep undisturbed while his hard-earned stores — necessarily kept for 
dryness above ground — were carried off by a thief in the night. Add to this 
the probability that it was only about this time that the opportunities for 
subsistence would have rendered it possible to congregate large communities 
in one locality for mutual protection, a work of time, slowly-growing confi- 
dence, and mutual trust, and it may readily be seen that the fishermen were 
only approaching the social state which made fixed villages possible. At 
the same time, the increasing means of subsistence with the improved methods 
of capture would obviate the cruel necessity of cannibalism, if it had pre- 
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found close together, covered with and filled by an accumulation of fine 
vegetable and organic mold. In each was the remains of a skeleton in the 
last stages of decay. It had evidently been tied up in tlie Innuit fashion to 
get it into its narrow house ; but all the bones, with the exception of the 
skull, were reduced to a soft paste, or even entirely gone. At Adakli, a 
fancy prompted me to dig into a small knoll near tlie ancient shell-heap ; 
and here we found, in a precisely similar sarcophagus, the remains of a 
skeleton, of which also only the cranium retained sufficient consistency to 
admit of presei*vation. This inclosure, however, was filled with a dense 
peaty mass not reduced to mold, the result of centuries of sphagnous 
growth, wliich had reached a thickness of nearly two feet above the remains. 
When we reflect upon the well-known slowness of this kind of growth in 
these northern regions, attested by numerous Arctic travelers, the antiquity 
of the remains becomes evident. A figure of this cranium is appended. 

In both localities, the skulls were much softened and partially deficient, 
requiring the greatest care to preserve them. One of the Amaknak skulls 
is now in the collection of the California Academy of Sciences, the others 
are in the United States Army Medical Museum at Washington. Dr. 
George A. Otis, U. S. A., curator of this invaluable collection, whose 
researches into this branch of ethnology are well known, has kindly fur- 
nished me with the measurements (made at the museum under his direction) 
of nearly all the crania collected by myself or by the parties under my 
charge from 1865 to 1874 inclusive. Tliese crania now form part of the 
Army Medical Museum, and comprise a much larger number of undoubted 
Aleut crania than exist altogether in all the other museums of the world. 
The table comprises measurements of crania dating from the earliest deposits 
affording such remains, as above, and successively down to those of natives 
who must have been living about one hundred and fifty years ago. For 
the use of the four figures of Aleut crania which are here given, I am also 
indebted to the liberality and courtesy of Dr. Otis. 

I have made use of some measurements of crania, from the northern 
part of Boring Sea, examined by the late lamented Jeffries Wyman, but 
which were by accidental circumstances (over wliich he had no control) 
erroneously named or taken to be what they were not. In his pamphlet 
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^^Obci. oa Crania, Bivston, 1868), five crania are described as Tsuktshi, 
which aiv all Asiatic Eskimo; and of five firom the *' Yukon River'*, only one 
yTcv30) is an Indian cranium, the others being Eskimo fit)m St MichaeFs, 
Ni^iv^n JjH>und. 1 have also used the means of Dr. E. Bessels*s measore- 
n>ents of cnu\ia of Greenland Innuit, given in a paper (Einige Worte iiber 
die lunuit des Smith Sundes) in the Arch. f. Anthropologie for 1875. In 
this }>iij>er of IV- Bessels are also given measurements of some of the crania 
v4>taiueil bv me in the x\leutian Islands^ 

The following tables may throw some light on the snbject d^eossed in 
the second part of this paper^ while poes^smg* a general interest for the 
crauiologi^: 
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later Flablnjt Period. 

IIM, IIOIL— CnmU ttoa rock-abelter on an UUnd In Naun Bay, Atka Ldsnd, Aleuliaas, refetred to the HuntlDg 
Period. 

lD».~Craiiluiii<>r cbtld Avm nck-abelter, DeUroffDiiTbor, TToga! remnrkable for Iti braod and abort fDna. 
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The crania of Orarian tribes of Northwest America and Eastern Siberia, 
when compared with those of Greenland, show a gi*eater cubical capacity ; 
a head of about the same length, but proportionately much broader in its 
broadest j^art and with a broader forehead. The skull is also proportion- 
ately not so liigh. The coronal ridge, [typical to a cei-tain extent of all 
Orarian crania, and from which it occurs that the temis ^^roof-shaj^ed" and 
" scapho-cephalous " have been applied to them,] which is very strongly 
marked in some Greenland skulls, is less apparent in the majority of the 
Northwestern Orarians, and the decrease in cranial capacity occurring from 
a diminution in this particular is made up for by a broadening of the 
cranium. 

The following table shows the facts alluded to. The number of crania 
from the Northwest affording the means used range from 36 to 42, being 
taken from the preceding tables, and compared with a series of means from 
99 to 101 Greenlond skidls measured by Dr. Bessels. 



luteal ity. 


Cajiacity. 

1401 
1250 


Length. 

176 
175 


Breadth. 

144 
127 


Dn^adlh of 
froutal. 


nei^rbt. 


NortJiwpBtem 




Ill 
102 


130 


Grcenlaml 



Among the northwestern people, the crania of the Aleuts coll6ctively, 
compared w^ith the Northwest American and East Siberian Innuit crania, 
show differences precisely similar to, but less in degree than, those which 
have been pointed out as distinguishing the northwestern people from the 
Greenlanders; the Aleuts, as might be expected, showing the greater special- 
ization, while the continental people tend more toward the Greenland type. 





Capacity. 


LeDf^th. 


Drc.idth. 


Breadth of 
frcutal. 

120 
10.1 


Uoight. 


• 

AleuU ^ 

Innait 


1409 
1388 


17G 
177 


Uri 
13d 


12t) 
l:il 



In obtaining these means, an average of twenty-five Aleut crania have 
been employed, and an average of fifteen of Asiatic and Nortliwestern 
American Innuit. 

The people of the Aleutian Islands were formerly divided into two 
principal groups or tribes according to some authorities on the subject. 
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namely, the Atkans and (flastem or) Unala^hkans. A com])ari;)On betweou 
about the same number of Aleut crania, from the east and from the west, 
shows the differences to be very trivial, if, indeed, they are not such as would 
disappear entirely with the examination of larger numbers of specimens, or 
under mensuration by a different person. 



Capocitj. ! Lesctk. 



Bkradlh. 



Breadth ot I 
frontaL 



Heixht. 



1434 
1460 I 



177 
ITS 



i:iO 
1« 



115 
115 



1S8 
131 



The crania supposed to belong to the era of Fishermen have not been 
included above. Indeed, they are so imperfect, for the most part, that it 
would be worse than rashness to attempt any generalizations upon them. 
Compared with the twenty-two more modem crania referred to the epoch of 
Hunters, they stand as follows: 



Capacitj. 



141d 



Length. Breadth. 



Breadth of 
frootaL 



neigbt. 



173 
17« . 



145 
148 



I 



117 
115 



139 
130 



A slightly smaller capacity might have been expected of the ancient 
Fishermen, but it may not have existed, and, except for tlie few indi^^duals 
concerned, the above comparison does not prove it. The other differences 
are of the most trivial description. 

The average facial angle among the Aleuts appears to have been 
about 72°. 

In this connection, I may ventiu-e to remark that, while not a professed 
craniologist, I have had tlie opportunity of examining a very large number 
of aboriginal crania, and have become impressed with the great range of 
variatiou wliich occiu^ in cases where no hybridity can be reasonably 
assei-ted. It lias appeared to me that while certain features, hardly defina- 
ble, are to bo recognized in crania from a single locality, yet when a com- 
prehensive series of crania of any race to tlie number of several hundred are 
examined, if the people bo widely distributed in area, and subjected to vari- 
ous <onditi(>UH of diet and surroundings, it will invariably be found that 
nearly all the so-called churacti^riHtic types of cnuiia may be recognized, and 
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. that from dollchocephaly to brachyceplialy a series of individual variations 
will be found closing up apparent gaps. I am far from denying that bra- 
chycephalic or dolichocephalic crania may be found to be characteristic of 
races restricted to a limited area or uniform conditions, but that craniology, 
any more than oology, is an exact scierfce, seems yet to be proved. That 
a race can be identified by cranial characteristics, though often assumed, 
has never been satisfactorily established, and tlie practice of characterizing 
a people from the examination of half a dozen skulls, as has occasionally 
been done, seems little short of absurdity. I cannot refrain from suggest- 
ing that much of the apparent confusion in certain departments of American 
archaeology is likely to be cleared up when its full measure is allowed to the 
factor of individual variation. When such extremes in diflference of form, 
for instance, as lOO'""* and 165°"", with respective breadths of 137"*" and 
144™", are on record among Eskimo crania, and by no means very excep- 
tional, a little hesitation in accepting world-wide theories, based on a few 
narrow or broad skulls of a given people, seems not unreasonable. 

C— THE HUNTING PERIOD. 

With the ability to kill, by means of bone weapons, and aided by some 
kind of skin canoes, not only fish from the shores, but sea-animals, and 
even birds, many new instilments were required. Many new wants and 
applications of material sprang into being. To utilize the results of the 
chase, many new contrivances were necessary. With this expansion in 
their powers, and this change in the habits of the aborigines, the stratum 
which I have termed the Mammalian layer began to be deposited. This 
was eminently an epoch of hunters. 

The Mammalian layer has been recognized wherever we have made 
excavations. It attains a varied thickness in different localities, due to 
differences in population and abundance or scarcity of the animals hunted. 
Many refuse or kitchen heaps were entirely deposited during this epoch. 
It is evident that the population, whose increase had begun during the last 
period, now that the means of sustenance were so greatly enlarged, might 
expand until the food supply and consumption were again in equilibrium. 
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That it did increase very largely, there is haixlly any room to doubt. To 
show this, the increased number of shell-heaps of this period is sufficient 

They extend over all the islands, the Peninsula of Aliaska, and we 
have in the National Museum bone implements of pattern similar to those of 
the Mammalian layer, obtained n^ar the mouth of the Stakhin or Stikine 
River. These last are dissimilar to Indian weapons, and the modem 
Indians of that region nev^r use bone for arrow-points. I am tolerably 
well satisfied that the deposit whence these were obtained is also an Innuit 
shell-heap. Where we have made excavations we have found the Mamma- 
Kan layer varying from two or three feet to eight or ten feet in thickness. 
The combined thickness of the shell-heaps (including the deposits of the 
Fishing and Hunting Periods), on Iliuliuk Spit, Unalashka, is about fifteen 
feet. ' The difierence is chiefly due to the differences in population and 
length of occupation of the various localities. We have no means of esti- 
mating the length of time requu-ed to produce tliese accumulations, but we 
may obtain hints of it from the facts relating to the Amaknak Cave. Here 
we have the three skeletons deposited some time during the Fisliing Period. 
These were then gradually covered by an accumulation of mold, resulting 
from the decay of vegetable matters and organic refuse, possibly brought 
in by foxes who might have had their nests in the cave, or partly from 
material which miglii have gradually worked its way in from the exterior 
by the aid of the weather. This would liave been a very slow process, 
when we note that the cave is so protected by its contracted aperture that 
hardly anything could be earned in by the wind; the bottom not being 
below the natural surface of the outer soil, it would receive little or no 
wash from the flat outside. Considering the great antipathy, exhibited by 
the Innuit generally, to approaching a burial-place of this kind, to say 
nothing of camping on it, the covering of the remains buried there must 
have been complete, and the original use forgotten, before the deposition of 
the next layer could have been commenced. The Cave Rock, as shown in 
the sketch, sfcinds on a narrow isthmus, and, being a damp place, presents 
no qualifications for a dwelling. The layer C is composed of kitchen 
refuse, bones, broken arrow-heads, odds and ends of carvings half finished, 
&c., &c. It seems evident to me that it was made by occasional parties of 
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natives forced to seek shelter from stomis until the surf subsided, so ihat 
they might launch their bidarkas from the stony beach beyond. The 
material, as a whole, is that of a temporary camp of traveling hunters 
rather than that of a dwelling, and the cave is situated close to a frequently- 
used portage or cut-off. The six inches of debris from the repasts of occa- 
sional visitors (who unquestionably were men of the Hunting Period) must 
have accumulated very slowly. Then it would seem as if some tidal or 
earthquake wave was instrumental in forcing a layer (B) of heavy shingle- 
stones from the adjacent sea-beach into the cave. After this had been 
accomplished, the use of the cave was again changed, and it became a 
second time a refuge for the dead. The upper layer (A) was exclusively 
composed of decayed organic matter, from which refuse was excluded, 
apparently only the bodies of the dead, and articles placed with them, 
contributing to its formation. This material is free from any taint of 
civilized influences, and, as I have previously mentioned, imquestionably 
antedates the advent of the Russians. The length of time taken to form 
the layer of eighteen or twenty inches of this mold cannot have been small. 
About the time of the Russian adVent (in all probability) the mouth of the 
cave was walled up, perhaps to avoid its desecration by the bigoted Greek 
missionaries. In this condition it remained* until 1870, or thereabouts, 
probably about a century after its being closed. While estimates may 
differ largely as to the actual time occupied in all this, few will be inclined 
to dispute its being very considerable. If we allow a thousand years for 
the duration of the Littoral Period, or deposition of the Echinus layer (and 
I am disposed to do so), then I think that fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years is not an excessive estimate for the duration of the Fishing and 
Hunting Periods. It must be recollected that the proportion of the refuse 
to the food-supplying Tnaterial in fish, and especially in mammals, is much 
less than in the case of the echini; consequently, the population being 
similar, the time required to form a layer of lish-bones or mammalian 
bones would be gi-eater than that required to form an equally deep layer 
of echinus shells. But the population undoubtedly increased considerably, 
Which would vitiate the proportion if it were not that the area of the shell- 
heaps also increased very greatly in the later epochs. On the whole, I am 
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inclined to think that three thousand years is a moderate estimate for the 
time required to form these mounds of refuse. 

The constitution of the Mammalian layer is, as would naturally be 
expected, much more heterogeneous than that of either stratum previously 
deposited. 

The contents, besides the remains of shells, fish, and occasionally of 
ecliini, which have been previously enumerated, are principally as follows : 

LOWER MAMMALIAN LAYER. 

Bones of the following mammals : 

Callirliinus ursinus, fur-seal. ^ 

Enmetopias SteUerij sea-lion. 

Phoca, or hair-seals, two species. 

liosmarus obesuSj walrus ; rarely in the eastern islands. 

Plioccma vomerinay puffing-pig. 

Orca ater, the killer whale. 

MIDDLE MAMMALIAN LAYER. 

The above, and the following mammals and birds : 

Mcgaptera versabilis, the Kump-backed whale. 

Diomedca brachyura, the mottled albatross. 

Mormmi corniculatus, the horned puffin. 

Mormon cirrhatus, the tufted puflBn. 

Uria sp., several of the divers. 

Phalcris sp., several of the smaller auks. 

Lagopus albiis, the ptarmigan. 

Larus Icucoptcrus or glauccscens, the larger gulls. 

liissa tridacti/la, the kittiwake. 

And bones of several species of eiders and other ducks. 

UPPER MAMMALIAN LAYER. 

All the preceding, and also the bones of — 
lial^na Sieboldiiy Pacific right whale. 
Bdlwua mysticduSj bowhead or Polar whale. 
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Bhachianecies glaucus, the Califoraia gray whale. 

Sibbaldius sulfurmSj the sulphur-bottom whale. 

Bdlccnoptera vcUfera^ the fin-back whale. 

Physeter macrocephalus, the sperm whale. 

And various species of birds not identified. 

Also in the most eastern islands, and rarely even there, the following 
introduced species : 

Vulpes lagopns, the Arctic fox (afterward inti'oduced by the Russians 
into many other islands). 

Canis familiaris var. barealis, the Eskimo dog. 

All these remains ai'e largely mixed with organic matter in a perfect 
state of decay, such as would result from the decomposition of grass and 
other vegetable fibers, turf, drift-wood, and all the soft rejectamenta of a 
savage people. 

Remains of houses of the half-underground type, afterward so univer- 
sal, appear only in the middle stratum, showing that not until then had the 
population so multiplied and mutual confidence suflBciently matured, for the 
more ancient, temporary, above-ground houses to begin to be supplanted 
by more substantial and comfortable sti-uctures. 

With the new resources at their command, the invention of new forms 
of implements and entirely new tools gi'eatly multiplied, rendering it nec- 
essary to attempt a sort of classification in considering them. 

WEAPONS. 

These were greatly improved, and forms multiplied, and were made 
often in more artistic fashion, with some attempts at ornamentation. They 
consist of hand-lance heads of stone, obsidian, and bone, or both combined. 
The later forms for seal-hunting had bone barbs and obsidian tips, combining 
thus sharpness for incision and toughness for retention. The later whale 
harpoons were always slate-tipped, the modem Aleuts ascribing some poison- 
ous quality to that stone, which they assert will invariably kill the whale in 
a few days, providing the slate-tip remains in the wound, even if the dart 
has penetrated but slightly. It would be impossible, without figuring 
hundi'eds of tliese weapons, to show the gradual progress in finish and 
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adaptations of fomi which, as a whole, chai'acterLes the weaix)n8 of the 
successive portions of the shell-heaps. I have therefore contented myself 
with a selection of the more characteristic types. 

These seem to show not only a gradual progress, but a remarkable 
similarity in type of the earlier weapons of tlie -Aleuts to the modem types 
in use among the Eskimo of the adjacent region. These Eskimo types ai'o 
very ancient and have been handed down, with some improvements but 
not much alteration of form, from a period probably contemporaneous with 
these Aleut weapons. The stone dart soon ran its course among the Aleuts, 
and became with them merely an appendage of the bone dart-head. This 
was owing to the lesser facilities which it affords for retention in a wound 
when compared with the bone barbs. When bone was fii'st applied to this 
purpose, the weapons were of a most primitive character. No. 16083 exhibits 
one of these rude and clumsy forms. At first, all the weapons seemed to 
have been barbed on one side only, and this type persists to the present day; 
but points barbed on both sides were introduced at a very early stage, and 
also still persist, each typo being in some respects better fitted for some 
special purpose. The bone i)oints were first made to be pennanently 
attiiclied to the shaft of the dart. But an improvement was soon intro- 
duced, by which it was detached, but not lost, being still made fast to a 
cord attached to the shaft, when a wounded animal had worked it out of its 
socket. This saved the shaft from breaking, an important consideration 
with the Aleuts, from the scarcity of wood suited to the purpose. But the 
oldest form still persisted, and is now in use among the Eskimo, but chiefly 
as childi'en's toys for shooting at a mark or at small birds. Various modifi- 
cations of the type represented by No. 16079 were found in various parts 
•)f the shell-heaps above the lower Mammalian layer, on the whole impn>v- 
Ing much in finish as we pass to the specimens from the upper strata. None 
of them, however, carried this form to the perfection which has been reached 
by the modern Eskimo, a specimen of whose work is shown in No. 16413. 
Wlien the double barbing was inti'oduced, we have no means of deciding ; 
but none of our specimens are from a greater depth than the middle Mamma- 
lian stratum. At first, the barbs of one side were longer than those of the 
other, and a tendency to this may be noted in most modem Eskimo dart- 
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lHYltl (liH) — Alctit lMin«* fUrt-lirnd, mMdh* Maninialiun layer, 
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1.1lH£)ft (HSHa).- Aleut b<mf)<1aH-boA(1, upiMTMnmmalian layer, Adakb 
lalaiid, j. 
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points of the same type. But with the Aleuts the form soon became nearly 
symmetrical, as figured in 13023 and 13023 a. Some of these points from 
the middle and upper parts of this stratum are beautifully finished and sym- 
metrical. They are always thinner than the Eskimo weapon of the same 
type, and for this reason probably, were not weakened by a hole in the 
butt. If secured by a cord it was probably made fast to the haft just 
in advance of the butt. Again, however, as a general proposition, the 
modem Eskimo weapon of the same type is more cleanly and shaq^ly finished, 
and always stouter and stronger. Instead of being flattened, like the Aleut 
weapon, it is carinated on each side, thereby much increasing its strength. 
. The Eskimo weapons more generally have a conical haft, wliile the Aleuts 
made theirs more commonly with a wedge-shaped square haft. 

The final improvement in dart-points was made, as far as we can 
judge, about the time of formation of the uppermost Mammalian strata, 
none of the examples occun-ing in the lower or middle layers. This 
was the pointing of the bone-dart with obsidian or stone. As compared 
with the rude implements of the Fishing Epoch previously figured, 
Nos. 16058 and 16062 show much better workmanship, and the final type 
to which the stone points gravitated is shown by No. 12995. Stone dart- 
points, except the small ones for bone hafts, are not abundant after the early 
part of the Ilunting Epoch. The bone article served the purpose much 
better, and hence was universally used. Still we find occasional specimens 
of stone heads, even to nearly historic times. An unusual modification, 
offering many objections to its general use (and as a type, I believe, unique), 
was found in the uppermost stratum at Port Moller, and is figured with the 
others (No. 16083 a). The final form of the stone-pointed bone dart is shown 
by figure 14937, while the Eskimo weapon of the same type is represented 
by 1568, below the first. The Eskimo have worked out the same type of 
weapon, finely finished, but their less restricted environment made its use 
less universal than it became among tjie Aleuts. A specimen of one of the 
slate whale-harpoon heads carefully ground is also figured (No. 14918). 
It came from the later deposits of this period. In the middle Mammalian 
layers at Ulakhta Spit, I was puzzled by cei1:ain round bone or ivory articles 
which I found. They were made of that part of the walrus tusk or sperm- 
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^xHh which has a central IioUow or core, which had been reamed out 

Some of the old Aleuts explained to me that these 
things were placed on the point of a dart when 
practicing at a mark, in order that it might not 




ftw oari. of •prrm- become blunted. Tlie annexed figure shows one 

«rT*^r Haoiinalian 

urr. :j«>aBi:aMSaHMr.A»icbitu.{. of thcso, wliicli I fouud iu tlie uppenuost layer at 
-ijuriiirri very nicely finished and much more artistic than the older speci- 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Use relating to dress. 

^VeEl dae ability to kill sea-animals affording skins for clothing, and the 
mibaniriL •:/ ihetse skins« which we have some reason to think took place 
nuani rtit liirricr p:ut of the Fishing Period, came the necessity for new 
miiuimifn:::^ !iv> adapt the skins to their proposed use. Accordingly, in the 
iiVwtis: "iiiiiif <i the Mauunalian j>eriod we begin to find, for the first time, 
variow ia.Tiknii\!-:ir> of this kind. The most common (as the least valuable 
mill niFHT ^rSy lo be lost or thrown away'i ;ire pumice-stone skin-dressers 
•r nnrjKTf^ xi v^AriaWo shsipo, but always with flattened sides and rounded 
run**, one issilily lougvr tlian wide. These do not materially alter in ap- 
ih?eimiiiti: it -Jisfr niilS^^rvut strata^ The coaK^ grain of the pumice, which 
iit^oB^ m. ^i i^ta Aad mav W found on most of the beaches, is admirablv 
auiinitfcl 1 ;ir 3itn2>i^viiiir the rt^umauts of flesli and tendinous matter firom a 
iHr Taw Arn. T^ti we find rude K>ue skin-dressers^ mon? or less chisel- 

« 

sisiited. mid iiirilly 5k^ be iKstingtiished firvun the wedges hereafter to be 
iiet?t!rIiH*d. cxoflrc b«v not Win<r liammewd at the thicker end. These bone 
dre*erb. iinwrner. iitf»*v>vv>d grvatly in Itorm and finislL One finom the lower 
snumni ii^ ^pcr^ < li^>T^'^ aU>vi^^ and aiK>iker firv^cu the upper stratum 
Ini^f JF jfrniBT^i,^^ ky the carv^ wich whkh it is fioK^hed and the excava- 
lioi: of nm siof «rjeuur tv> the lips i>f the K«i-prw^ssies. which afforded a 
««*ni\ crb^ ^^■ "liif tw&Ssck^^ iwuitwr. Tlus Es£iple9i»eQt k evtea bemn* finished 
vxxL mos: nf xiif mciiteirt^ KsktuK^ toots e4f tbe s^utte kind which have ccme 
mider ir?v miiiw;. 

1l addiii.a: il:> r2:)^t<^ t^nti'sBeoKntSw sau^lL sSstf^^ s4Mae snapiefs.. usoally 
pvwmd &&. fint w(^ tckq^W ^cii^*^^ ai^ KMUnd d»>«^elfeo«t die Huniiiig 






18079 (7S9).— Bone bUu dresser, lower Uai 





U99Sa (Sm).— ITppei MimsiiilliD layer, ConaUBtlnD Hubor, Amchltkk, |. 
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Period. These were used for removing the remnants of flesh and muscle 
from the edges and comers of the skin in places not reached by the larger 
implements. To cut and sew the skin, when di'essed, other implements 
were required. The knife figured under the Fishing Period had been by 
this time much improved in its general finish by being gi'ound smooth over 
its entire surface, instead of merely at the cutting edge. No. 16054 shows 
a fine example of this type. These knives, of course, were used for many 
other purposes besides cutting the dressed skins; but for this they were 
better than scissors, not cutting the hair. Sometliing similar is used by 
all fumers. I'or piercing the skin, in order to insert the thread, an awl 
was used. This, from the earliest timeS; was preferably of the wing- 
bones of birds. They answered the purj^ose better than other bones on 
account of the hollow in them, and their harder texture, which made it 
easier to keep them shai-p. The more modern awls are the better finished, 
but the general form is not changed from that of the primitive type. 
One is figured above from the lower, and one from the upper. Mammalian 
layer. With these things are foimd a gi-eat variety of whetstones 
of all .shapes and sizes, on which the bone and stone tools were 
brought to a sharp edge. The thread was twisted, of whale-sinew, and 
attached by a little resin, from the bark of pine or spinice drift-wood, to a 
bit of quill or bristle, like a cobbler's '* waxed end ", in lieu of a needle. In 
the remains of a woman's work-basket, found in the uppemiost layer in the 
cave, were bits of this resin, evidently carefully treasured, with a little 
birch-bark case (the bark also derived from drift-logs), containing pieces 
of soft haematite, gi'aphite, and blue carbonate of copper, with which the 
ancient seamstress ornamented her handiwork. There were also a multi- 
tude of little bone splinters, used as needles or awls. Among the modem 
Aleuts, the fibers of baleen were formerly made use of for a similar pui'pose. 
These things were once inclosed in a basket of woven grass, which had 
shared the fate of its owner, and passed away. I suppose that the birch- 
bark was also used by these natives as tinder, for which its resinous prop- 
erties peculiarly adapt it.* Up to the close of the Fisliing Period, though 
it is incredible that they should not have been acquainted with the use of 
fire, yet there are no evidences of its having been used in any way. We 
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mny «\foly conchulo tlmt it did not come into general use until the absence 
of Wi>i>dy (mA was made up for by abundant supplies of oil and blubber 
fn>m tbo nlaugliter of sea-animals. Not only must there have been an 
abundimt su])ply for savage appetites, but there must have been an abun- 
dant surplus to induce them, habituated to cold and exposure, to use such 
valuable food as fuel. '^I'his had also an important bearing on the use of 
half-subtornuioan houses, where light would be needed a large part of the 
time in winter, and on the employment in mechanical and other labor of 
time which would otherwise have been devoted to sleep or idleness. This 
brings us to utensils of — 

Use in mechanic artSj dc. 

The use of oil for lighting and cooking purposes necessitated a lamp 
of sHMuo kind. All the Innuit use a lamp of similar construction. It bears 
a sHglit ri>souiblance to the ancient Greek lamp, being merely a saucer or 
dish of stone or clay, with a wick, usually of sphagnum, arranged along the 
cslj2[x\ 8^>me Innuit trilH\« have elaborated this conception, and form large 
^^nu-lnnar dishes of steatite for this puqx^se. Most of the tribes, however, 
ust^ a lamp ontin^ly similar to that of the ancient Aleutian hunters, an oval 
or circular shallow dish of stone or Iviked clav. 

Clay suit^^ble for jvHtery is exceedingly rare in the Aleutian Islands, 
and henoe does not apjx^ar to liave ever come into general use. No pre- 
historic jwtterv* ha$ over Ihvu found there. Many of the continental Innuity 
hox^over. n>ake rtido ix>ts and cups, as well as lamps, of burned day- 
Tin^ annexixl tigtire* ^how a typic^il stone lamp firom Unalasbka, and a 
tmiqne form irom the upjvr Ixvls. The latter ^vras pnobably carved by some 
$torm-K^m^d hnntor in his temporary shelter, as it was broken in several 
piocos when found, and had never l>een ti«yt Fire other than in lamps 
m':as nevor nsed in their hon^^es bv the earlv Aleuts, and even in histCHic 
t^meis the same is rejv>rtod by tIk' old voyapcrs, who say that when the 
natives ^-eine o^^ld they folde*! their long robes about them, *• bnih a fire of 
^rra^ss. a^nd ;«4<w^ over it '', Small lajn)ts a conple of inches in length are 
soni^mos found, ^tgpeshng tON-s : but those weiv* c4UTied in their kyaks by 
the natives, ^ho used thorn to ^-arni thcmselvos in winter, or wii«i dulled 
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by long contest with the icy-cold waters. They were lighted and held 
under their garments until the heated air, confined by the gut-shirt or kam- 
layka, had served its purpose. 

In the course of time, however, wood from the shores, when unsuited 
for other purposes, was used as fuel, the fires being made in the open air, on 
stone hearths, built for the purpose. Many of these hearth-stones were 
found by us beai-ing the marks of fire. They were preferably somewhat 
concave on the upper siu-face, but otherwise irregularly shaped. The natives 
also used the bones of cetaceans, spongy and full of oil, for fuel. They 
sometimes placed fish or meat between two concave stones, plastered the 
chinks with clay, and baked the whole in the fire until done. Much of tlieir 
food, including algse, shell-fish, most true fish, tlie octopus or cuttlefish, and 
blubber, was eaten raw. The old men, to this day, ascribe the various com- 
plaints, which have aflflicted later generations, chiefly to the pernicious prac- 
tice of cooking food. Wood was prepared for various uses by splitting it 
with a maul and bone wedges. These latter articles are among the most 
common relics of the Mammalian layer. They are to be distinguished from 
skin-dressers of similar shape by their ruder outline and by being ham- 
mered at the broader end. A specimen is here figured, which had received 
much hard usage. They were usually cut from the jaws or ribs of whales. 
The cutting of the bone, from the marks left on fragments found in the 
shell-heaps, was usually done with a sharp-edged stone used as a saw or 
file, and very rarely with any other tool. There is hardly any stone on 
the islands, such as serpentine, fit for making celts or adzes. They were 
j)robably imported from the continental Innuit at great cost, and very 
highly valued. We know that small tliiii iron chisels, shaped like the native 
celt (which was always attached like an adze to a wooden knee or handle), 
were among the most profit able trading goods of the first discoverers. 
Fifteen and even twenty of the finest sea-otter skins were cheerfully paid 
for one. To the gi-eat value which they attached to them I refer the 
absence of these implements from the shell-heaps. Not one was found 
in all our excavations. And in only one case, that of a comparatively 
modem, though prehistoric burial-place, has an adze or celt been found 

in the Aleutian Islands. This is one of the ethnological peculiarities of the 
G 
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region. The fact that among the thousands of implements, weapons, &c., 
that we have collected in this region, there should be but one celt, shows 
their extreme rarity and the high value probably placed on them. This 
solitary specimen is here figured, No., 13034. There are also no axes, 
grooved or otherwise, hammers, gouges, or hollow chisels, found in this 
region. 

The intertribal traffic I have referred to is universal among the Innuit. 
Among other articles which were found in a prehistoric burial-place, on 
Kagamil, were a number of the kantags, or wooden dishes and receptacles, 
made by the Nushagak and other continental Innuit, and undoubtedly 
imported before the advent of the whites. Many other articles of use and 
ornament, which we know these people possessed, and which were in part 
imported, I have left unmentioned, as this paper relates merely to the relics 
of the shell-heaps, village-sites, and rock-shelters of the prehistoric time, and 
to admit articles which are not indicated by the deposits in question, except 
by way of illustration, would too gi'eatly expand this paper. These points 
may be hereafter treated of elsewhere. 

The "fiddle-bow drill" was an instiTiment largely used in their carv- 
ing and working bone and ivory ; but for obtaining fire, two pieces of quartz 
were struck together over some down obtained from the wild cotton-grass 
or rush, which had been sprinkled with sulphur from the crevices of the 
volcanos. 

In the upper layers alone we begin to find the ivory ornaments and 
appendages, which now form part of every kyak or bidarka; and the thin 
strips of bone with which was ornamented the wooden visor used by the 
Aleuts to protect themselves from the glare of the sim when in the kyak. 
Various little nondescript carvings, which we found in the top stratum, were 
without doubt used as appendages to the peak of the visor, wliich was 
further ornamented with the long translucent bristles of the sea-lion. 
Among other articles found in these strata only are bone handles for dishes 
or baskets, bone spoons, and needle-cases of the bones of birds' wings. 
These were sometimes rudely ornamented with a tracery of lines, dots, and 
circles, all strictly of the Innuit type. Chips of quartz and obsidian were 
used to finish the shafts of their darts, and the throwing-board was invented 
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to give a better aim to the hunter, whose moist habitat precluded the use of 
the boW with its hygrometric string of sinew. Doubtless, many of the small, 
sharp pieces of sandstone which we found were used as files in finishing 
their bone and wooden implements and weapons. In fact, the number and 
variety of the tools and implements used could only be illustrated by a very 
large series of figures; hence I can only offer here, for this epoch, a brief 
review. 

DWELLINGS. , 

Whatever may have been the character of the huts or dwellings of the 
more ancient islander, they were at least of so temporarj^ and perishable a 
nature that they have left no traces in the shell-heaps. The first evidences 
of permanent dwellings appear in the middle and upper Mammalian layers. 
It is probable that at first they were comparatively small, and resembled the 
present houses of the continental Innuit As the communities became 
larger and the builders more skillful, larger houses were built, of the com- 
munistic type characteristic of most American aborigines ; but the accumu- 
lation of long logs for the support of the roof must have been in such cases 
a work of years. In all the village-sites I have examined, a large propor- 
tion of the houses were small and of the strict Innuit type, namely, with 
a door at the side, and probably a hole in the roof for ventilation. The 
houses were built with the floor somewhat below the level of the outside 
soil, the walls of whale-ribs, sticks of wood, or upright stone walls, covered 
outside with mats, straw, and finally turf. Rude bone picks, for excavating, 
were not uncommon in the shell-heaps. The roof was formed by arching 
whale-ribs, or long sticks of drift-wood, matted, thatched, and turfed like 
the sides, with a central aperture. A platform, somewhat raised, around the 
sides of the house afforded a place for sitting and sleeping. Later, each 
village had a large house, or kaslmij which served as a common work-shop, 
and a lodging for strangers, as well as for a to^vn-hall for their discussions 
and festivals. In all this, they agi'ee precisely with the present Innuit. Still 
later, in a period not very greatly antedating the historic, the Aleuts began 
to build large communistic dwellings with features peculiar to themselves, 
without doors, and entered by the hole in the roof, the inmates descending 
on a notched log placed upright. These large yourts were divided, by par- 
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titiiUiA of woiul, 8tono, or matting, into small rooms like the state-rooms of a 
Htoauun\ but \vitl\out doivrs; oiK^n toward tlie center of the yourt, and each 
aoiHUuuuHUtiujf one ftmuly. Sometimes the dead were inclosed in the 
H|va tiuoui thoY hud occupieil when living, which was filled with earth and 
xvuIUhI U|v, whilo tho otlier inhabitants retained their apartments as before. 
Wo IVhuuU in tho ix^iu'se of our excavations on Ulakhta Spit in one of these 
vvld v\nut:!i^ ihrw skeletons thus interred. The bodies were tied with the 
iiu^tN* luxHi^l up lv> the chin, as is now customary among the continental 
luuuiu 

'ltu> buiKlii^ of housoi^ and lighting them with lamps mnst have exar- 
015^^1 A jvworful UKKUfying iutluence on thec^e people. Rising and retiring 
Mk tih I W :!ua3k their prv^^uitor^ relieil on heaven for their light and warmth. 
N\^w disf Usjuj^ tl^irtu!e\l at vhxvv a center of attnurtioQ for the mianbas erf a 
bvsjt;5^iK^vl |*i\voi5^>\l their available hours of laK»r, and cheered tfie dreary 
^ri^'ics \.^^ >fcia>^r. Noc vhJv would th^ utxHc^urian side of the nadve mind 
>cw^ttt!e ivvvlv^twi but it m%ht begtu dimly to experience sensatkms of the 
V*iadiul. l>v»babl\ the ^rtvuter cvuxitbrt aad mutual eontidence in whieh 
UHfv <\isjv\t would teud. tv> uhkHiv for the better the drearv animism which 
v^iiarHcc^rrt^e^ all of toe xuv^is^ de^:T:aded and sav;j^ races^ 

1^5^ brtu^ U;:?^ u> the cousjideratiou of thoi^ objects^ 6?and in die shell- 
^Knji^>;Ss. jii"td 5*^Wy vxHJudjEied to the uppermoi?t strata, which may be Curly 

Tbe ex{,Hrv^oit of a^s^the^c teeEu^. as> uidicucied by attemper at orna- 
^iHd^fKik»u ^^f uctfu^ls^ or weiipou5!s or bv the tubrrcation of cirtxcfes which 
><rv^ jiuv x^r ".mriK/^jos of adoruuieut^ i^;^ remiurkaoAv ab^nt ai the eoatan^ 
/£ :«hc ^ii-avaf^ A^ a Hbolov thi^^^ teefiit^ became developed only ait die 

^jnfTM^d iiD^^iN jUKtr^v^r tv> tho Iii>cor*c v^pocuu It waBc> duubde^^ eshSmaed 
ik :tuui%.D^ii^ >%avs^ s/t ^hidi uo (>rtf?*fr^ acton wa5> poti^bie. » that the early 
r^v»,*«u» ^v^u :i>r a v>m:>Uemb4e {K»rH>d, >iruaid b^ v^jry ine\>mpleie. We 
jCkvw :iuki ^r^T^tt tas!4^ and ^^Ucai^ handiwork weri) ^\p%!uded on articles trf 
avuULt^ ,uid itvaaufUviur^^ oi ^ntecstibor. >¥hich would 5^e eurirely dustn^yed 
ii tK i!<Kd'lK4A^«^v .«td of >%aiva otttv tnt^[tiieui£U^ rtfinuins have been 
i oa :iK' bttuuimi^^ touiid ^u th^i taiti^ ^M^ab^nc burml-\!sives and 
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rock-slielters. I have elsewhere treated this part of the subject in extensOy 
and will pass it by here with the foregoing allusion. There can be no 
doubt also that, by the insertion of feathers, hair, and whisker-bristles 
of the seal, as well as in other ways, the bidarka or kayak was tastefully 
ornamented. The double or two-holed bidarka, peculiar to the Innuit of 
Kadiak and the Aleuts, became a necessity from their method of hunting, 
wliich necessitated two persons, one to hurl the dart and the other to steer 
and manage the bidarka. The single kayak, common to all the Innuit, is 
companitively inefficient in sea -otter hunting. The three-holed bidarka 
appears to have been a Russian innovation. The bidarra, or umiak, does 
not seem to have been as extensively used among the Aleuts as it is among 
the ordinary Innuit ; and it is noteworthy that on the whole west coast it 
has not the special character of a "woman's boat", wliich is characteristic of 
it among the Greenlanders and eastern Innuit. 

There are some articles used on the kyak which are usually made of 
bone, and often preserved in the upper Mammalian stratum, and upon 
which some attempts at ornamentation were bestowed. These are little 
pieces of bone or ivory, in general shape resembling a kneeling figure, 
with one or two holes, through which cords were passed. These cords 
were made fast at the outer angles of the kyak, passing over the 
upper ridge of it, and drawn taut. On each side, one of the bone append- 
ages was placed, to raise the cord a little, so that a paddle or dart might 
be slipped under the latter, and so made fast to the kyak. There are 
usually at least two of these transverse cords placed in advance of 
each seat and two behind the stem seat, making six in all, in a double 
kyak, and requiring twelve appendages. The latter were, in some cases, 
carved to represent figures of animals. Another species of ornamentation 
has already been alluded to in the fiat, thin strips of bone which were 
fastened to the wooden visor woi'n in hunting. These were frequently 
ornamented with typically Innuit patterns of parallel lines, dots, concen- 
tric circles, with zigzag markings between them, and radiating lines. All 
these were in black on the white basis of the bone or ivory. These bone 
ornaments also served the purpose of strengtliening the visor against a blow. 
At the tip, there was usually suspended a small bone carving, bead, or figure, 
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W3:j>o)j^5 T*^ Ji :?itOi-Bi\n whidivr, Mi>st of the small nondescript car\-ing8 
i4vwj>i^ ir, i)w Nhe>114>oAj>5 caa bo rt-fenvJ to this species of oraamenL Vari- 
<m;> ii?iM*s:)s «>u tiic K>3H»' lH>:ids of Auts often received a few rude lines by 
\\>.\ , c 4 imjaBKCfiV t^ :50iaxc£aa>os the pK;neros above m^aiioned. Ev«ything 
.v: xii:> ihul liiij ^v* ^Nhwdixvi iTvoi the shell-heaps was very crude. Seme 
<if ^iw^;^ iirTioioN. ir. c:i life Li:kr j ?v h:sjti\nc bsirial-plioes. w«^ much mere 
Ar4ca?. 4^ ^uri;:^> cat: ^^ivkci W accuiaireJv dej«ibetl as marks of 

*jcpv^i^ tin A k*ii::s .c \V<»ic;cin:i lu:::ui. Tbey i^iadihr rcicvtpLisc tiiirir own 

lJt^»:>;^j^ 4fu>A ^•iUCK^icns ^^rij^c: j^nv swch aSi aa^i 1 l*cSrve »be di«K»cv v£ 



>jLn5\uat;*il ii^ >vxvcf?i^ :i)^ ;*vcr^4 ctf tvinii^rjCK'^ vc ai^ic^irtujy. as licikjs aisocg 



Uvuicri ^v :(i$:<ij i.c riwctt. ij-OK'^ w^i«i:v stc^uilI ijxi.oir xht I:umisLnts{:*i^:^I!tT 

'v^AAs iti3\nuutti iat£ :?x»i ;uuilv ; ^'UOi iiiJo?vriiI /c louikj 'iariLr ^juiadk 
tfcw )%nj»i% jjt< viva iiiN.: 4^Ut(^ 

H tit!: vi^%%v ^rt\; nvvv^ 't^n:r n<uulv ^nrv siiml imc t^w iunniSr 

v:?i£>.«**^ <i?u >»\lx^>*i^ >«\til\tt.'V, T l4l^-T» ^<«*lt "H* iu%^*^*n' Txr^^f^i. ^^^MEk 
J\%y^s^ A iK^^ ^v kUv i\ U\t nlK^v tu« .*a»tv^ ♦% tlv iitlt; sUlL i%»r iliif ntll 
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carvings, as pendants to the bead necklaces. We found no application of 
shell to purposes of use or ornament. This may be partly explained by 
the dull colors and thin textiu-e of most of the Aleutian shells. There are 
a few, however, which would seem to have been quite suitable, but we 
found no evidences of their use. 

In some of the latest prehistoric burial-places, we found, beside other 
carvings, masks, toys, and once a rude* wooden doll, but Avith one exception 
wt3 have found no imitations of the human form or face in the kitchen- 
heaps. This exception was a small and very artistic ivory carving, perhaps 

once lashed to the peak of a visor, or to some other article, 
of which the annexed figure is a representation. It does 
not, however, give a sufficiently clear idea of the delicacy 
of the carving, which is really exceptional. The face has 
the usual Innuit characteristics, and four little holes at the 
sides were evidently for securing the lashings. The back 
is quite concave, as if it had been fitted to some small 
cylindrical object. The upper part is carved like the beak 
16089 (738).-Bono oarv- of a bii'd. Tlio objcct is too slight to have been any kind 

ing from the uppormoat /» .i i •■ t p 

Mammalian utratura, Port of utcusil, and probably was uiadc for ornament alone. 

MoUcr, Aliaska Peninsula . t , . , .Tx • ^i i x 

f It indicates superior ability m tlie carver, and a great 

advance on the usual aesthetic condition of the Innuit of those tinies- 

In a general way, the love of ornament was exhibited in the better 
finish and neater proportions of all utensils and weapons, and in the model 
of the bidarka, as we have elsewhere noted in the course of this paper. 

The custom of piercing the flesh in order to attach an ornament or 
appendage to the person is very ancient and widely spread. It would be 
assuming too much to infer any necessary connection between the instances 
of occurrence of this practice in widely-separated regions. It probably 
took its origin in some of the dark and gloomy superstitions of early 
barbarism, akin to those which now impel some savages to lacerate their 
bodies to appease evil spirits or please their fetishes. This, by survival, 
has not improbably grown into a custom in which ornamentation, so- 
called, is the only motive, and which still flom-ishes in civilized nations. 
The thinner portions of the body, such as the lobe of the external ear, the 
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nasal cartilage, and the lips, afford greater facilities Sfor the practice, and 
have been generally adopted for the purpose. Among some African tribes, 
the Botocudos in Brazil, the T'Hnkets of the northwest coast, the prehistoric 
Aleuts, and the modem Innuit, labrets or plugs inserted into holes made for 
the purpose in the lips, are now or have been used. In a large and veiy 
ancient carved wooden button, covered with grotesque heads, and Avhich a 
friend purchased with some other antiquities in Japan, is one head which 
has two ivory labrets inserted precisely as is now the custom near the 
eastern shore of Bering Strait. The face upon which these are placed is, 
however, of Tartar features, and bears no resemblance to any Orarian or 
India,n tribe. It is, therefore, not impossible that a similar custom was 
once established on the Asiatic coasts. A great variety exists, hoAvever, in 
regard to this usage. Among the Botocudos, a large wooden plug is 
inserted into the lower lij), and one in the lobe of each ear, with women, 
stretching these members prodigiously, and affording a liorrid spectacle. 
The T'linket women have a similar but smaller labret, but place little tufts 
of wool, fur, or short strings of beads in successive small punctures around 
the periphery of the external ear. The western Innuit have two labrets, 
worn only by males, one below each comer of the mouth, and of more 
aioderate size. The Avomen have ear-rings made of bone, and often rather 
prettily carved. The Magemuts of Cape Romanzoff and Nunivak form 
an exception to this rule, however, as among them the women also wear 
peculiar labrets of a C or J shape, sometimes two and sometimes more, in 
the lower lip, whence they project like little horns. The Norton Sound 
Innuit women used to Avear an ornament through the nasal cartilage, but 
tliis practice is nearly extinct. The Eskimo of the west shore of Bering 
Strait are said to wear no labrets, and my experience agrees Avith this state- 
ment. The ancient people of Kadiak and the Aleutian Islands also knew 
this custom. Cook figures a cleat-shaped labret as worn very rarely by 
the men in a hole in the middle line of the under lip, and what appear to 
be a pair of small curved labrets like those of the Magemut Innuit, which 
he states Avere universally worn by the AA^omen. He also speaks of their 
piercing the upper lip below each nostril, and wearing small beads or 
rounded labrets in the apertures. They also wore a string of beads in the 
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nostrils and ornaments in the ears. The ahnost universal Innuit practice 
of tatooing peri^endicular Hnes on the chin of Avomen he also mentions and 
figures, as well as a few transverse lines on the upper part of the face, 
extending backward from near the outer comers of the eyes. Billings and 
Langsdorf also figure the cleat-shaped labrct. An earlier practice is 
revealed by our researches of a large central labret like those of the 
Tlinkets or Botocudos, worn in the lowp.r li]), probal)ly by the women, but 
this is not certain. Those found by us in the Amaknak Cave were asso- 

■ 

ciated with the remains of a woman's work-basket, before alluded to. The 
earlier forms were less nicely made and less elaborate than the later ones. 
This form of labret appears to be strictly prehistoric among the Aleuts. 

Nos. 12991 and 14933 from the Amaknak Cave, and similar speci- 
mens from the upper stratum at Amchitka, are of the most ancient type. 
They are heavy rudely-carved pieces of walrus tusk, smoothed by wear, 
and somewhat decayed by the moisture of the earth in which they lay. 
No. 1G139 is remarkably heavy, and only an overpowering sense of its 
beauty and the demands of fasliion could have supported its wearer under 
the infliction. No. 1613G is much lighter and more neatly finished, from 
an easily- worked black bituminous shale, but larger than any of the others, 
and capable of being worn only by one whose lip had been greatly enlarged 
by pressure. No hunter exposed to the icy blasts and cold waters of winter 
could have worn such articles, which would have subjected the extended 
strip of flesh to freezing, and been an insufferable annoyance otherwise. 
We may conjecture that they were the ornaments of dandies or women. 
The expanded edge of the largest labret was worn inside and uppermost, as 
its weight bore down the lip into a horizontal plane. Under the head of 
art may be reckoned the carvings found with human remains in burial-caves. 

As I have elsewhere described these, remains in detail, and as they are 
not found in the shell-heaps, but only in the more modem burial-places, I will 
melely describe their general character in connection with the various 
methods of burial known among the ancient hunters of the Aleutian Islands. 

We found the dead disposed of in several ways : first, by interment 
in their compartments of the communal dwelling, as already described; 
second, by being laid on a rude platform of drift-wood or stones in some 
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convenient rock-shelter. These lay on straw and moss covered by mattin*^, 
iind rarely having either implements, weapons or carvings associated with 
tliem. We found only three or four specimens in all, in these places, of 
which we examined a large number. This was aj^parently the more ancient 
form of disposing of the dead, and one which more recently was still pur- 
sued in the case of poor or unpopular individuals. Lastly, in comparatively 
modem times, probably within a few centuries and up to the historic period 
(1740), another mode was adopted for the wealthy, popidar, or more dis- 
tinguished class. The bodies were eviscerated, cleansed from fatty matters 
in running water, dried, and usually placed in suitable cases in wrappings 
of fur and fine grass matting. The body was usually doubled up into the 
smallest compass ; and the mummy-case, especially in the case of children, 
was usually suspended (so as not to touch the ground) in some convenient 
rock-shelter. Sometimes, however, the prepared body Avas placed in a life- 
like posture, dressed, and armed. They were placed as if engaged in some 
congenial occupation, such as hunting, fishing, sewing, &c. With them 
were also placed effigies of the animals they were pursuing, while the hunter 
was dressed in his wooden armor, and provided with an enormous mask, all 
ornamented with feathers and a countless variety of wooden pendants col- 
ored in gay patterns. All the carvings were of wood, the weapons even 
were only facsimiles in wood of the original articles. Among the articles 
represented were drums, rattles, dishes, weapons, effigies of men, birds, fish, 
and animals, wooden armor of rods or scales of wood, and remarkable masks 
so arranged that the wearer when erect could only see the ground at his feet. 
These were worn at their religious dances, from an idea that a spirit, which 
was supposed to animate a temporary idol, was fatal to whoever might look 
upon it while so occupied. An extension of the same idea led to the mask- 
ing of those who had gone into the land of spirits. The practice of preserv- 
ing the bodies of those belonging to the whaling caste, a custom peculiar 
to the Kadiak Innuit, has erroneously been confounded with the one now 
described. The latter included women as well as men, and all those whom 
the living desired particulai'ly to honor. The whalers, however, only pre- 
served the bodies of males, and they were not associated with the parapher- 
nalia of those I have described. Indeed, the observations I have been able 
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to make show the bodies of the whalers to have been preserved with stone 
weapons and actual utensils instead of effigies, and with the meanest apparel 
and no carvings of consequence. These details and those of many other 
customs and usages, of which the shell-heaps bear no testimony, yet of the 
existence of which, from analogy and circumstantial evidence, there can bo 
no doubt, do not properly come within my limits. From the hints I have 
given, a tolerably natural i)icture can be drawn of the life of the people I 
have described. 

In concluding this division of my subject, I must reiterate the remark 
that the evidences of progress indicated in the succession in the shell-heaps 
rest on a comparison of the best productions of each period, and that the 
inference must not be drawn that all the productions of a particular class in 
any one period are superior to all of a preceding i^eriod. Rude and primi- 
tive forms appear in every stratum, finely finished and ornate forms only in 
the later deposits. Poor workmanship is as often the product of individual 
Avant of ability as it is of general barbarism. Yet when we find no evidences 
of good Avorkmanship at all, we may draw fair conclusions as to the gen- 
eral conditions which existed among the fabricators as a race. 

I conclude from the foregoing facts that the generalizations with which 
I prefaced my account are not ill-founded so far as they relate to the fol- 
lowing points : The very ancient existence of a population on these islands, 
in a much more savage condition than recorded in* any historic account; a 
population distinctly of Innuit stock, and with habits similar to those of the 
other Innuit, except so far as modified by the peculiar siuroundings, which 
brought out local chai'acteristics not common to the other branches of the 
same race ; also, that a tolerably clear case of gradual progi'ession has been 
made out from the commencement of the Fishing Period to the latest 
deposits, and tliat the sharp line which separates the Littoral Period from 
those which succeed it may be due either to an incursion of more advanced 
people, or less probably to a change in habits due to new inventions and a 
greater supply of food ; that the several strata shown to exist correspond 
to actual stages of development in the social history of the people who 
formed the shell-heaps; and, lastly, that the contents of the latter form an 
approximate index to the character of those stiiges and the relative develop- 
ment of the fishermen and hunters of tliat ancient time. 



III. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE INNUIT. 



The question of the origm and migrations of the Innuit, particularly 
those inhabiting Greenland, has been the subject of a good deal of discus- 
sion. It is only within a few years, however, that material has accumulated 
sufficiently to admit of any well-founded generalizations. Among the 
vaiious papera on this subject, the most recent are those of C. R. Markham 
and Dr. Henry Rink, printed in the "Arctic Papers" of 1875, by the Geo- 
graphical Society of London. The former paper was printed long ago, but 
has received revisions and additions in the present volume, wliich seem to 
entitle it to be considered as a fair representation of the author's present 
views. The paper by Dr. Rink is also not new, but unfortunately only an 
abstract of it is given in the volume mentioned, and the original is not 
accessible to me. It was, however, much later in its publication than Mr. 
Markham's.* In 1870, the present writer offered a brief resume of his own 
views on the subject in a work on Alaska and its Besaurces (page 374 
et seq.), in which an opinion similar to that of Dr. Rink was maintained. 
Subsequent observatious, extending over three years, in the Aleutian Islands, 
Iiave not altered this opinion. Mr. Markham sketches out the following 
programme for the migrations of the Innuit : 

^* During the centuries preceding the appearance of the Innuit in Green- 
land (1349 A. D.), there Avas a great movement among the people of Central 
Asia." " The pressure caused by these invading waves (of population) on 

* I bave, since this paper was written, had an opportunity of ptTusiug " Tales of the Eskimo '\ by 
Dr. Riukj in which the same views are ouanoiated more at length. 
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the tribes of Northern Siberia drove them still farther to the north/' " Year 
after year, the intniding Tatars continued to press on." " Their descend- 
ants, the Yakuts,* pressed on until they are now found at the mouths of 
rivers falling into the Polar Sea. But these regions were fonnerly inhabited 
by numerous tribes, Avhich were driven away still farther north over the 
frozen sea.t "Wrangell has preserved traditions of their disappearance, § 
and in them I think we may find a clue to the origin of the Greenland 
l<]skimos." '' The Yakuts were not the first inhabitants * * of the 
Kolyma." " The Omoki, * * the Chelaki, * * the Tunguses, and 
the Yukagirs were their predecessors. These tribes have so wholly disajD- 
peared that evei;i their names ai'e hardly remembered."!! " The Onkilon, 
too, once a numerous race of fishers on the shores of the Gulf of Anadyr, 
are now gone, no man knows whither. Some centuries ago, they are said 
to have occupied all the coast from Cape Chelagskoi to Bering Strait ; and 
the remains of their huts of stone, eartli, and bones of whales are still 
seen along the shores." " The Omoki are said to have gone northward 
over the Polar Sea. The Onkilon, too, fled away|| north to the land whose 
mountains are said to be visible from Cape Jakan." " Here we have prob- 
ably the commencement of the exodus of the Greenland Eskimo," &c. 

Mr. Markham goes on to elaborate his theory to the effect that the 
wanderers ^'without canoes" pushed on from the Siberian Capes to the 
Parry Islands, an unknown region of 1,140 miles in breadth, the march to 
Melville Island occupying probably more than one generation. He then 
mentions various Innuit remains found at different points in the Parry 
group between Banks Island and Baffin's Bay, as illustrations of the 
supposed march. He considers that they kept marching steadily eastAvard 
along and north of Barrow Strait, finally arriving in Greenland on the 

* The Yakuts are Scythians, allied to the Turks, not Tatars. 

t No proof of this proposition is adduced ; videpoatea, 

$ The tribes to which Wranj^ell refers belonged to a much later era than that mentioned. 

If The Tunguses, still numerous in Eastern Siberia, ore a Tatar race. So far from the other tribes 
having wholly disappeared, Wrangell states that there were in 1^20, in the Kolyma circuit alone, 1,139 
Yukagirs and others, related to the Koraks. In Eastern Siberia, in 1800, by the Russian census obtained 
by mo from the governor of Kamchatka in 1865, there were iu all about five thousand of these x>eople. 
I have a Tunguse portrait taken from life in 18G5. 

fl Wrangell, page 178, states that the Omoki and Scbelagi disappeared from their wars with neigh- 
boring tribes, small-pox, and devastating sickness. The Onkilon still exist, according to Wrangell, on 
Anadyr Qulf (page 372). 
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eastern shore of Smith's Sound. Thence, as new parties arrived, lie supposes 
they may have separated, some to the north, others remahiing as the Arctic 
Highlanders' ancestoi's, others still going south, driving out the Norsemen, 
and peopling Greenland. Further on, he assumes it as certain that the 
Arctic Highlanders came from the north. He also makes the point that 
there are people speaking an Innuit dialect on the coast of Asia at the 
present day. 

Still another theory, largely held by those who have less knowledge 
of the subject than Mr. Markham, is that these and other people came into 
America via the Aleutian Islands. 

Before entering into the subject in detail, it may be as well to premise 
that in the far and distant past, a period so ancient as to lie wholly without 
the scope of this paper, it seems probable that the first population of 
America was derived from the west. E. G. Squier and the late Geol'ge 
Gibbs believed in different lines of immigration, one from the southwest 
in the direction of Polynesia, and another from the north. That this is 
probable cannot be denied, but it will always remain doubtful. 

The fact that the home of the highest anthropoid apes is in Africa, 
and also that of some of the least-elevated forms of man; that we have 
none of the higher anthropoid animals, recent or fossil, in America, and 
none are known anywhere outside of the Asiatic and Afi'ican regions, tells 
forcibly against any hypothesis of autochthonic i^eople in America. I see, 
therefore, no reason for disputing the hypothesis that America was peopled 
from Asia originally, and that there were successive waves of emigration. 

The northern route was clearly by way of Bering Strait; at least, it 
was not to the south of that, and especially it was not by way of the 
Aleutian Islands. 

Linguistically, no ultimate distinction can be di-awn between the 
American Innuit and the American Indian. There are no ultimate or 
fundamental grammatical distinctions in the formation of their respective 
languages. Both are agglutinative. So, also, are classed some tribes of 
Eastern Asia by Max Miiller. Consequently, theories of remote origin 
apply equally well to both Indians and Innuit. But secondaiy distinctions 
are abundant, and the Stiimme of the Eskimo is as clearly separated from 
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that of the Indian and from all others as any stock of similar culture 
known to philology. The Innuit stock is eminently characterized by 
uniformity, and the Indian races, so-called, by divemty in secondary 
characters. 

The question before us, however, is not of this ultimate character. 
We have the well-defined Innuit or Orarian stock, with a known distribution. 
Whence and why did they come there? What was their original condition? 
These are the queries awaiting a solution. 

I shall assume, what is also assumed by Mr. Markham, that the 
original progenitors of the Innuit were in a very primitive, low, and 
barbarous condition. I think that for one locality at least, the Aleutian 
Islands, this is sufficiently proved in Part II of this paper. The prehistoric 
inhabitants of Perigord seem to have been little better off, and it is not 
improbable that man, when he first began to spread over the earth, Avas 
everywhere, as far as culture (and possibly language) is concerned, in much 
the same condition. It may be suggested that the men of the Fishing 
Period were the real progenitors of the Innuit, and the Echinophagi were 
an older and different race. But this does not practically affect the 
question. Assuming that the Fishermen were the time ancestors, their 
culture Avas still so low as to offer no appreciable objection to the assumption. 

Now, to the enthusiastic theorist, on regarding the maps, di-awn usually 
to a most minute scale, the Aleutian Islands form a convenient and natural 
brid«:e from Asia to America. But on examination of the facts we find that 
a gap of one hundred and tliivty-eight statute miles separates the 
Commander's Islands fifom Kamchatka, and another of two hundred and 
fifty-three miles exists between the former and Attn. Here is one of tlie 
deepest gulfs known in any ocean, over which rolls a rough, foggy, and 
tempestuous sea. Is it probable that over this sea, without compass or 
chart, and with what must have befen the rudest of canoes, the ancient 
barbarians could have found their way to, and landed on, a rocky and 
inhospitable shore in safety in sufficient numbers to have peopled America 
or even the Aleutian chain? There can be but one answer. 

When Bering and liis party landed on the islands named after him, 
they found no inhabitants, but the shores abounded Avith herds of a sea- 
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cow (Eytina) not known to have existed anywhere else, Avliich Avere killed 
without any great difficulty, and wliich afforded abundant and not 
unpalatable food. Had these islands ever been inhabited bj^ savages, 
would they have unanimously left this unfailing supply of food for 
explorations on an unknown and stormy sea, and finally settled in 
preference on islands nearly bare of all food except echini? 

I do not think it conceivable. 

Finally, the Tatar, Japanese, or Chinese origin of these people, so 
favorite an hypothesis Avith many, finds no coiToboration in their manners, 
dress, or language. M. Alphonse Pinart, who has carefully studied the 
language with unusual facilities for comparison, finds in it no trace of these 
foreign tongues. 

Much has been made, with some show of plausibility, of the casting 
up, by the great easterly Pacific cuiTont, of Japanese junks on the coast 
of America and the Aleutian Islands. But it must be recollected that these 
junks (the construction of which implies a people already far advanced in 
the arts), which have undoubtedly been thrown up in this manner, are first 
carried clear to the coast of America in latitude 50° before the northerly 
returning branch of the cuiTcnt would throw them on the islands. Then 
they are as likely to be carried south as north by the southerly arm of the 
current. In point of fact, many more are known to have been cast on the 
continent than have ever been known to reach the islands. The drift bv 
which a Japanese junk, on which three persons (all men) remained alive, was 
filially cast on the south shore of Adakh in 1871 occupied nine months. 
During this time, the men lived on rain-Avater and the cargo of rice, and 
when cast on the shore would inevitably have starved if they had not 
been discovered by an Aleut hunting-party. 

Continents are not peopled, nor do whole races emigrate, in this manner. 

I conclude, therefore, tliat the Aleutian route is totally indefensible, 
and should be rejected from any hypothesis intended to be reasonable. I 
leani from whalers, familiar witli the Arctic Sea and Bering Strait, that, at 
present, in winter, the natives Jire accustomed to cross the strait on the ice. 
There are, therefore, no a priori reasons why they might not have done so 
in the past. In fact, as between the route by way of Bering Strait and 
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any other which might be suggested, there is no satisfactory comparison to 
be made in point of facility. 

I assume, then, that the larger part of North America may have been 
peopled by way of Bering Strait. Mr. Markham's proposition tliat popula- 
tion may have reached tlie Polar Archipelago by way of Wrangell Land 
and the unknown Polar region, does not involve any weighty objections 
except our ignorance of the region indicated. I am told by the whalers 
that in craising near Wrangell Land they have noticed on the shore vivid 
green spots, like those that are the peculiar characteristics of the Aleutian 
Kjokkenmodden; and that they believe that land to be, or to have been, 
inhabited. With the greater facility afforded by the Strait route, however, 
we may doubt whether the majority of emigrants would select that by way 
of the Polar Sea. 

But with these points I have little to do. I believe that tliis emigration 
was vastly more ancient than Mr. Markham supposes, and that it took place 
before the present characteristics of races and tribes of North American 
savages were developed. For confirmatory testimony I refer the reader to 
Part II of this paper. 

While the Innuit at present are almost exclusively maritime, it is by no 
means certain that all branches of their stock have always been so. Indeed, 
we have occasional instances, like that of the Arctic Highlanders, where we 
find a strictly Innuit tribe without the means of navigation. It is known 
that, at a period not very remote, the Innuit occupied territory much farther 
to the south or east or inland than they do now. Franklin records the existence 
of Innuit two hundred miles farther up the Mackenzie, in his time, than 
they range at present There are many facts in American ethnology which 
tend to show that originally the Innuit of the east coast had much the same 
distribution as the walrus, namely, as far south as New Jersey.* I have 
already mentioned that the National Museum has received relics, apparently 
of Innuit type, from shell-heaps near the mouth of the Stikine River, col- 
lected by Lieut. F. M. Ring, U. S. A. This is nearly four hundred miles 
south and east of the most southeastern Innuit of the northwest coast And 
this is not, in my opinion, the most southern ancient limit of these people 
by any means. Whether the strange similarity of the skulls of the Northern 

*Dr. Leidy, since tbe above was written, reports a walms task from the phosphate beds of South Carolina. 
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Mound-builders, and of certain tribes once inliabiting the coast and islands 
of Santa Barbara County, California, to those of the Iijnuit, has any real 
bearing on the subject or not, must remain in doubt. The facts, however, 
are worthy of note in tliis connection. 

Dr. Rink, in his admirable paper, the abstract of which I should like to 
quote entire, arrives at this conclusion: That the "Eskimo appear to have 
been the last wave of an aboriginal American race, wliich has spread over 
the continent from more genial regions, following principally the rivers and 
water-courses, and continually yielding to the pressure of the tribes behind 
them, until at last they have peopled the sea-coast. In the higher latitudes, 
the contrast between sea and land, as affording the means of subsistence, 
would be sufficient to produce a correspondingly abrupt change in the 
habits of the people, while farther to the south the change would be more 
gradual." This last suggestion chimes in with what we know of the more 
gradual differentiation in characteristics between the ancient Innuit of 
Aliaska and Kadiak and the Indians of T'linket stock to the east of them ; 
and a similar state of things which exists between the Indians and Innuit 
of the Lower Yukon as compared with those of the middle part of the 
Arctic American coasts. Dr. Rink suggests that the Yukon basin might 
have been the path by which the orginal inland Eskimo traveled toward 
the sea. Yet it is not improbable that they went by several roads. It is 
noticeable that those tribes now wearing labrets are those most adjacent to 
Indian ti'ibes having a similar practice, and \dce versa. The doctor further 

suggests that the uniformity of habits and development among the Innuit 
must have been promoted by the necessity of co-operating against hostile 

Indian tribes and the uniformity of the new region entered by them; "but 

as soon as a certain stage of development was attained, and the tribes spread 

over the Arctic coast toward Asia on the one hand and Greenland on the 

other, the further improvement of the race appears to have ceased, or to 

have been considerably checked." One reason of this may be found in the 

fact that, as soon as the treeless and barren Arctic coast was occupied, the 

struggle for existence against cold and famine would have occupied all 

their powers, and the opportunity of further development afforded by an 

abundance of food and partial leisure, at times, such as was enjoyed by the 
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Hunters of the Aleutian Islands, would have been denied them. Dr. Rink 
further draws compaiisons between the tales, language, customs, and espe- 
cially the traditions of different branches of the Innuit stock, and shows an 
astonisliing uniformity, almost amounting to identity, between them. This 
identity exists in the stories received from the people of Cape Farewell and 
Labrador, for instance, who appear to have had no intercourse with each 
other for upward of a thousand years. As the distance from Cape Fare- 
well to Labrador, by the ordinary channels of Eskimo communication, is 
as great as from either of these two places to the most western limit of the 
Eskimo region, it may be assumed that a certain stock of traditions is more 
or less common to all the tribes of Eskimo. Dr. Rink's studies (and no one 
has investigated the subject of Innuit traditions more thoroughly or with 
greater success) lead him to the following conclusions: 

'*I. That the principal stock of traditions were not invented, from time 
to time, but originated in the stage of their migrations while they were 
making the great step, from habits of life which had matured inland, to 
those rendered necessary by an occupation of the coast. At this same 
period, the national development was going on in other branches of culture. 
The traditions subsequently springing up ai'e more or less composed of 
elements taken from the older stories, and have only had a comparatively 
temporary existence. 

"II. That the real historical events upon which some of the principal 
of the oldest tales are founded consisted of wars conducted against the same 
hostile nations, or of journeys to the same distant countries ; and that the 
original tales were subsequently localized, the present narrators each pre- 
tending that the events took place in the country in which they now reside, 
as for instance in Greenland, or even in special districts of it. By this 
means, it has come to pass that the men and animals of the original tales, 
which are wanting in the several localities in which the tribes have now 
settled, have been converted into supernatural beings, many of whom are 
now supposed to be occupying the unknown regions in the interior of 
Greenland." 

I may add that the old tale of the half-human, half-supernatural beings 
which inhabit the interior is also common to the Aleuts, who call these 
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beings Veygali or Vaygoli ; while it is hardly within the range of possibility 
that any living beings could ever have subsisted or existed in the rugged 
and contracted area which forms the interior of even the largest of the 
Aleutian Islands. 

Now as to the facts on which Mr. Mai-kham bases his hypothesis ; they 
are, when confirmed by consulting original authorities, about as follows: 
That there are numerous traces of inhabitants on the noith shore of Asia 
and the archipelago in the Polar Sea north of America, where no people 
now live; that there were once numerous tribes in Eastern Siberia no longer 
existing; that Wrangell mentions that the Omoki (Sabine's ed., p. 187), a 
^'nation" possessing **a certain degree of civilization, and acquainted with 
the use of iron before the amval of the Russians"; **left the banks of the 
Kolyma in two large divisions with their reindeer," probably turning "to 
the west along the Polar Sea", numerous yourts still existing "near the mouth 
of the Indigirka", though no one remembers any settlement there, and the 
place "is still called Omokskoia Yourtovicha". He mentions a ti'adition that 
they went northward, driven by the small-pox and other contagious diseases 
brought by Russians, and also a tradition that about two hundred years «ago 
fifteen canoe-loads of Onkilon (Asiatic Innuit), in consequence of some feuds 
with the Chukchi, fled to Wrangell's Land, and were perhaps follow^ed by 
one Chukchi family; also that the Innuit invasion of Greenland in the 
fourteenth century proceeded from the north, and the Innuit tribe of "Arctic 
Highlanders" still live in North Greenland, separated by some distance from 
any other Innuit tribe. 

All these facts can be explained without Mr, Markham's hypothesis, 
which stix^tches them beyond their endurance, and contains statements and 
inferences not justified by the text of the works he refers to. This will 
readily be seen by consulting the notes I have appended to the extracts I 
have quoted from his paper. 

Cei*tainly, emigration caused, according to Wrangell, in the seventeenth 
century, by the advent of the Russians, could not have produced an invasion 
of Greenland three hundred years previously, and there are no traditions 
recorded of any earlier exodus from Eastern Siberia on which to base an 
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hypothesis, though I would not be understood as asserting thai such did not 
occur. 

Certainly, the homogeneity of the Innuit stock in traditions, habits, and 
language is too great to have resulted from the modification in a few cen- 
turies of an incongruous horde of Mongols, Scythians, and Chukchi. 

We have no knowledge of the Arctic Sea to justify us in asserting that 
there is a bridge of ice and land, even in winter, between Wrangell's Land 
and tlie Parry Archipelago, a distance of a thousand miles, in which no land 
is known to exist, and in some parts of which deep water and strong cur- 
rents, which we know to be there, would put a barrier of open water across 
the desert of a thousand miles of broken ice. 

The occupation of the Aleutian Islands by human beings, in all 
probability the ancestors of the present Aleuts, is, I think, shown by Part 
II of this paper to be of very ancient date. Tliis is still further confirmed 
by the modifications in their language, which, though evidently of Innuit 
stock, has become greatly differentiated from the other Innuit dialects. For 
instance, the Aleuts can count up to two thousand by the decimal system, 
according to Veniaminoff, \^hile their nearest neighbors, the Kaniagmut, 
can only count up to two hundred. The words, too, with few exceptions, 
are quite different in the two dialects, while all the other Innuit tribes have 
many words in common. It is noteworthy, too, that the tribes who have 
pressed upon the Innuit people of the northwest coast have traditions of 
origin to the southeast, as, for instance, the T'linkets, who profess to have 
come from the Nasse River region. 

My own impression agrees with that of Dr. Rink that the Innuit were 
once inhabitants of the interior of America ; that they were forced to the west 
and north by the pressure of tiibes of Indians from the south ; that they 
spread into the Aleutian region and northwest coast generally, and possibly 
simultaneously to the north ; that their journeying was originally tenta- 
tive, and that they finally settled in those regions which afforded them 
subsistence, perhaps after passing through the greater portion of Arctic 
America, leaving their traces as they went in many places unfit for perma- 
nent settlement ; that after the more inviting regions were occupied, the 
pressure from Indians and still unsatisfied tribes of their own stock, induced 
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still further emigration, and finally peopled Greenland and the shores of 
Northeastern Siberia ; but that these latter movements were, on the whole, 
much more modern, and more local than the original exodus, and took 
place after the race characteristics and language were tolerably well ma- 
tured. It is also not improbable that the earlier Innuit built their iglu 
always of stone, a habit probably formed in a region where intense cold 
did not render this mode of construction undesirable. 

Mr. Markham says that the American Eskimo " never go from their 
own hunting range for any distance to the inhospitable north "; but during 
the voyage of the Polaris, Dr. Bessels saw, among the Arctic Highlanders, a 
couple of people who had made their way there from Cape Searle, Cum- 
berland Island, a northward journey of some thirteen hundred miles. Is it 
strange that the American Orarian should have followed where the peculi- 
arly American musk-ox and lemming led the way ? It is probable that 
when our knowledge of the habits of these people shall be enlarged we 
shall find that such journeys are, even now, not rare. The point where 
the Eskimo are accustomed to cross into Greenland, Dr. Bessels informs me 
is at Cape Isabella. 

As to the Asiatic Innuit, Onkilon, or Tuski, which have so singularly 
served as a starting-point for many ethnologists and theorists in their delin- 
eations of the origin of the Innuit, I published, in 1870,* an account 
derived from one of themselves, which may fitly find a place here. 

At Plover Bay, Eastern Siberia, I was informed by Nokum, a very 
intelligent Tuski (Asiatic Innuit), who spoke English, that the inhabitants 
of the country were of two kinds, ^^ deer-men" (i. e.j true Chukchis or 
people allied to the Koraks), and " bowhead-men " (Tuski or Orarians, who 
hunt the Arctic **bowhead" whale). The "deer-men" were the original in- 
habitants, and the "bowhead-men", to which class he belonged, had come, 
long ago, from the islands (the Diomedes) to the northeast He said the 
reason why they came was that there was war between them and the people 
who wore labrets (the Okee-ogmut Innuit). The latter proved the stronger, 
and the former were obliged to come to the country of the " deer-men". 
The latter allowed the " bowhead-men" to settle on the baiTcn rocky coast, 

'Alaeka and its ResourceSy Bostou, IbTO, p. 375. 
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and fonued an offensive and defensive alliance willi them against the invad- 
ers from the eastward. On interrogating one of the Chukchi, or deer-men, 
who visited the vessel, he stated that the above was similar tx) the Chukchi 
tradition. 

Noticing, in Emma Harbor, and many other places, the remains of 
stone yourts or houses, similar to the wooden ones of Norton Sound, and 
like them half-subterranean, I asked Nokuni who made them. He replied 
that that was the kind of house wliich his people lived in ver}" long ago, so 
long that his grandfather only knew of it by tradition ; but wood being 
scarce (and the stone proving to make very cold houses), they had adopted a 
mode of building their habitations which was like that practiced by the 
"deer-men" and much better adapted to the climate of the country. 

While I give little weight to the localizing and the stories of individ- 
uals, which may be found in the traditions of savages, yet in a general way 
this accords so well with the circumstances, independent of the tradition, 
that I consider it as probably founded on truth. It should be borne in 
mind that the Chukchis do not inteimarry with the Inniut, and speak a 
totally different language, apparently allied to, if not identical with, that of 
the Koraks. Their complexion is darker and redder, and their noses more 
nearly aquiline, or even Roman, than in the Innuit I have observed. They 
are taller, thinner, and more reserved in demeanor. Some impoverished 
bands of Chukchis, having lost their reindeer, have been obliged to take to 
the Innuit mode of life for a subsistence. This, and the common use of the 
trading jargon, containing words of both languages, as well as corrupted 
English and Hawaiian words, has led to the greatest linguistic confusion in 
regard to these people. 

In support of the above tradition, it may be noted that in 1648, when 
Simeon Deshneff sailed through Bering Strait from the north, he found 
natives wearing labrets who were at war with the Tuski. This report was 
confiniied by Shestakoff in 1730, and more fully in 1711 by Peter Popoff, 
who had been sent to collect tribute from the Chukchis. At the time of his 
visit, the Tuski were living ** in immovable huts, which they dig in the 
ground ". He found among the Tuski ten islanders, prisoners of war, who 
wore labrets. 
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Sauer, in his journey from St. Lawrence Bay to the Kolyma liiver, 
saw Tuski still living in the ancient underground houses, which were built 
of driftwood. According to later travelers, and from the best informi.tion 
accessible, these huts are now entirely abandoned, and have formed subjects 
for speculation in most works relating to the region. From information, 
derived principally from masters of vessels in the whale-fishery, I conclude 
that at present the Asiatic Innuit range from Koliuchin Bay to the eastward 
and south to Anadyr Gulf At the last-mentioned place, a party of them 
plundered the hut of the International Telegraph explorers during their 
absence in the spring of 186G. I have a portrait of a couple of them, taken 
from life, at the mouth of the Anadyr River, by the artist of the exploring 
party. Subsequently the robbery of the hut occuiTcd, and one of them, 
mistaking a bottle of liniment for liquor, drank it, and passed to those 
regions where liniment is unnecessary. After this the explorers saw no 
more of them. 

The Innuit are everywhere at a standstill or diminishing. To the 
reflux of the great wave of emigration, which no doubt took place at a veiy 
early period, we may owe the numerous deserted huts reported by all 
explorers on the north coasts of Asia, as fai- east as the mouth of the Indi- 
girka. At one time, I thought the migration to Asia had taken place within 
a few centuries, but subsequent study and reflection has convinced me that 
this could not have been the case. No doubt successive parties crossed at 
different times, and some of these may have been comparatively modem. 

With regard to the disappearance of the Siberian tribes, of which Mr. 
Mai'kham makes so much, I think we shall not be far wrong in accepting 
the views of Wrangell, that they were carried away chiefly by famine, 
internecine strife, and the contagious diseases introduced by the Russians. 
If the tradition be true that some of them departed for WrangelFs Land, it 
is not improbable that they chose that course rather than that to the 
eastward across the Straits, because the pressure of the invading Innuit 
interposed an effectual barrier against their progress in the latter direction. 

Whether the views I have expressed be considered as well founded or 
not, it seems to me that they are on the side of probability ; and if my 
remarks shall be the means of inviting attention to the region of which I 
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Lave spoken, and stiniulating actual investigation of the facts in the field, a 
sufficiently satisfactory end will have been attained. 

The repoi-ts of the last few years as to the condition of the ice north of 
Bering Strait have been so favorable for explorations, and tiie ethnological 
and geographical points to be settled by such investigations are of such 
deep interest, that the apathy which has prevailed among explorers is 
surprising. It would seem as if no part of the Arctic region offered so 
many inducements for investigation as this, and certainly nowhere would 
exploration be attended with less risk to life and danger to the vessels, or 
more interesting results for the explorer. 
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NOTES ON THE NATIVES OF ALASKA. 

(Commanicated to the late George Oibba, M. D., in 1862.) 



By His Exckllkncy J. Furuhelm, 
Late Governor of the Russian-American Colonies, 



The customs of the different tribes inhabiting the coast from Puget 
Sound to Mount Saint Elias, as well as the islands known as the Prince of 
Wales and King George Archipelagos, resemble each other very much. 
These tribes are collectively called by the Russians **Kalosh", or "Ka- 
lushia", the origin of which is now unknown. Generally, it is derived from 
Kalushka, which is the name of a wooden ornament usually worn by 
Kalosh women in the under lip. The Kalosli call themselves ^'T'linkit" — 
man, to which word they add antulcwan, i, c, an, village; tukwan, common — 
that is, man living everywhere, or man belonging to all villages. Besides 
this general appellation, they also call themselves by the name of the vil- 
lage in which they live; so, for instance, the Sitka Kaloshes would call 
themselves Sitka-kwan. 

The name Eskimo is given by Russian authorities only to those natives 
who inhabit the peninsula of Aliaska and the coast-line farther north, though 
it is evident that the Aleuts ought to be included in the list. 

A FEW WORDS ON THE SITKA, PROPERLY CALLED THE 
SITKA-KWAN DIALECT OF THE T'LINKIT LANGUAGE. 

There are more than thirty letters in this language, if every sound 

were designated by a sepai'ate letter. It has the same number of parts of 

speech as every European language, except the articles, for instance, fUn'kitj 

a man; flizin\ strong; tshalmnak, one; hat, I; stakhani', do (imperative); 

utuzini, done; geke', well; tshitah, of, from; ush, if; a'h, exclamation. 

Most of the root- words are monosyllables, but are usually united with 
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ine ;ini>ther, as, for exan.ple, hatshin^ an arm; liero the word 7;a means a 
man: tihin. a paw; tdgifyatl\ pregnant; here the word til means him or 
lier. kit^ tx>Ily, gat, cliild, and a, is. There are two numbers, singular and 
phinil. There are only two cases, nominatives and instrumental, for in- 
-muu!!*, ^/.% a stone, of, from a stone, to a stone, and tet^ch, by a stone; tel; 
sn>neM aa<I ^j forth, teldcli, by stones; in\ water, i&c.; i'ntch, by water; i'nh, 
^amr^: i nhtch, by waters. The plural is generally formed by adding the 
Iittn^r* kh or Lh-Uij and sometimes also ass, i, hi, or khu, to a substantive. 

The instrumental case is formed by adding the letters tsh; for instance, 
nominative, ass, a tree; instrumental, asstsh, by a tree; plural, nominative, 
/^ anrl in.Htnimental, assktsh. 

Adjective nouns are not declined, but have three degrees of com- 

^Hie rromparativo is formed by adding to the positive the word aganak, 
whiVh means greater, much, more, or past; examples, iekhe, good; agan- 
nkJt>^i^.khe, l>etter; Vlekliushke, bad; aganakh-flekliushke, worse. 

Tlie comparative, if in the negative, is formed by adding the word 
nkm^ F>ackward. 

The HU[)erlative is formed by adding the word iutchiganakh, which 

rtuyiriM greater than both; examples, iutchiganakh iekhe, the best one. The 

iwiperlative, if in the negative, is formed by adding the word ushkintitl, less. 

The method of counting is not founded on the decimal system, but on 

rh^-r f^fAt, five numbers. 

The cardinal numbers are: 

tleka-hatshinkhat, 30. 
natz'kekha, GO. 

natzkeka-katshinkhat, 70. 
tahunkha, 80. 

tatshka', 40. 

tatshka-katshinkhat,' 50. 
tahunkha'-katshinkhat,90. 
kitshinkha, 100. 

chinkatkha', 200. 



rtrtbh, 


1. 


ishinkatlekh, 


11. 


f^UU, 


2. 


ishinkhateh, 


12. 


At*f/kt 


3. 


ishinkat'-kanatzk, 


13. 


MiMif/, 


4. 


ishinkat-kataliun', 


14. 


^Af^iUt', 


5. 


ishinkat-kaketshin', 


15. 


^.KMA^h, 


fi. 


islnnkat-katlet&shii', 


16. 


,i4!»ltt^/M(#<», 


7. 


islunkat-katahatiishu', 


17. 


M^t/Jk^UMilu' , 


8. 


isliinkatkanetz-katushu, 


18. 


:}t:,W^uk', 


IJ. 


ishinkat'-katushuk', 


19. 


Ij^UmiUi', 


10. 


tleka, 


20. 
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If they wish to count beyond two hundred, they must say two hundred 
and one liundred to it, or twice two hundred, &c. 
Ordinals are the following : 



talle'nah, 


single, 


tletushua'. 


sixth, 


shuku'. 


first, 


tahatushua', 


seventh. 


taha', 


second. 


netz-katushua', 


eighth. 


natzka', 


third. 


kushuka'. 


ninth. 


tahuna', 


fourth. 


tshinkata'. 


tenth, &c. 


kitshina', 


fifth, 







Adverbial numbers are formed by adding ta'in^ : examples, chatleta'in\ 
once ; tahta'in\ twice, &c. 

Personal pronouns are of two species : 

I, hat and hatsh, 

thou, ud!e, uSj and uetsh. 

he, w, i, and utsh. 

we, uan! and uantsh', 

you, imn' or iuantsh. 

thev, ass -i ( asstsh. 

( or } 

utaass' ) I utaasstsK, 

The former are used with passive and neuter verbs, for instance: ha£uaa^ 
I will ; hatunni, I became ; Ua'e ulcuka'nij thou wilt become ; u eshtatani, he 
has become. 

The latter personal pronouns are used Avitli active verbs, for instance : 
hatsh etahani, I do ; netsh egisini, thou dost ; utsh ekuhseani^ he will do. 

Possessive pronouns being also of two sorts, are always used in com- 
bination with a substantive. They are: a/i, my; i^ ore, thy; ftT, his; a, our; 
i, your ; asstiij their. For instance : ahish^ my father ; igishy thy father ; 
tuish^ his father; a-ish^ our father; i-ish^ your father; asstushj their father, &c. 

The second sort of possessive pronouns are : aJiagi, mine ; iagi, thine ; 
iuaffi, his ; aaffi, our ; a-etuaffi, their. For instance : ahagi ahish, my father ; 
iagi igish, thy father ; tuagi tuish, his father, &c. 

The verbs are active and passive, and have three persons. The conju- 
gation in persons is eiTected by changing the middle syllable or begiimiug 
8 
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of verbs. Examples : liatsh chusiniy I did ; uetsh effisinif thou didst ; lUsh 
e usini, he did. 

The letter h shows the first person singular; i or g indicates the second 
person. The omission of the above-named letters is also a sign of the third 
person singular, and the addition of s shows the third person plural. 

Moods are three, indicative, subjunctive, imperajtive; and there is also 
a participial form. Examples: Jiatsh hatliasheifj I hold; u-etsh itliashetin, thou 
heldest; hatsh enkusianigin^ I do (subjunctive); enashui, do (imperative); 
ctini, doing (participle). There is no true infinitive, but the participle is 
often so understood. 

Tenses are six : 
Present, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Phiperfect, 
First future, 
Second futm-e. 



etaJuinij 

etahanegifiy 

ehiisinij 

ehusinigifij 

ekukasiani 

enkusini 



I do. 

I did. 

I have done. 

I had done. 

I shall do. 

I shall have done. 



Present tense has no definite terminations. 

Imperfect is formed by adding the syllable egin or gin to the present 
All past tenses, are generally characterized by the termination i», which 
does not assume any modification in the second or third person, either sin- 
gular or plural. 

The future tenses have no definite terminations either ; but sometimes 
the syllable ku or kuk or the letter n in the beginning of the verb denotes 
the future tense. 

EXAMPLES OF MODIFICATIONS OF VERBS. 

I do. hatsh etahane'gan^ 

thou dost. u-etsh etaine'giUj 

he does. u-tsh etane'gin, 

u-a'titsh ctagane'giriy 
iu-a'ntsh etagine'giuj 
astsh esitane'gifij 

Ilenahgaii ttinkatmiitukwu ashakun, with all men one God (superaatural 
being). 



hatsh etahani\ 
Urctsh estagini'y 
U'tsh sfanij 
ii-antsh' etatuni, 
i'U-antsh etagini, 
astsh esatanij 



we do. 
you do. 
they do. 



I did. 
thou didst, 
he did. 
we did. 
you did. 
they did. 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE ALEUTS OF 

UNALASHKA. 

The language has fifteen letters: a (Latin), g (as in Gabriel), rf, i 
(Latin i), k^ Jch, I, m, w, ng, s, t, u (Latin w), h, tsh. 

It has no articles. Numbers are three: singular, dual, and plural. 

Chief cases are three: nominative, dative, and prepositional, which is 
also possessive. They are divided into indefinite, possessive, and personal- 
instrumental cases, so that each substantive noun may have thirty-two dif- 
ferent terminations. 

Possessive cases are those which contain a possessive pronoun joined 
to a noun; as, for instance, adakh, father, is the indefinite nominative case, 
and adatiffj my father, adan', thy father, adan'ing, my fathers, &c., are pos- 
sessive nominative cases. 

The latter are divided into unipersonal, polypersonal, and impersonal. 

Personal-instrumental cases are used when the impersonal pronoun 
one^s is used in the instrumental case, for example, by one^s arm. 

Adjective pronouns have three degrees. 

Numerals extend to 10,000 and more. Verbs have numbers, pei'sons, 
moods, tenses, voices, forms, and conjugations. 

A verb is the most variable word of this language, so that it assumes 
more than 800 different terminations, or variations, in the active voice alone. 
Nay, the verbs are often combined with other words, as, for instance, with 
sigUj perfectly, completely; te, more than once; sigasiada, very much; 
tasiadaj exceedingly, and so forth; so that in this way one and the samo 
verb, kamgelikj to pray (to say one's prayers), assumes more than forty 
different meanings, kamgasigalik^ to pray fervently ; kamgnsigatalik^ to pray 
fervently and many times; kamgasigasiadalik, to pray very fervently; kam- 
gasigatasiadaliky to pray very fervently and many times; kamgasigatasiada- 
talik, to pray with the utmost fervor and many times, &c. The verb to killy 
in the imperative mood, may be expressed by ashasa* gana' n^ ashasa^ ganahthinj 
ashalaga^ da, ashcdagadakagan, aslmda-uluik, &c. 

The third person is of two sorts in some tenses; for instance, "they 
tiike" is sukung\ or sukum*ang\ 
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Moods are the following: indicative, subjunctive, substantive, obliga- 
tory, and imperative. The participle, sometimes called the infinitive, has 
all numbers and all persons. Chief tenses are six, present, two past tenses, 
and three future. 

The degrees of verbs are formed by inserting the words diga^ siaga^ 
&c., as aforesaid. 

Voices are three, active, neuter, and passive. 

The gerund has three tenses, present, past, and future; three persons; 
three numbers; and two moods, indicative and subjunctive. 

The participle has every tense, three numbers, and all cases; it can 
both be conjugated and declined. Several adverbs and almost all preposi- 
tions have numbers. 

In long clauses, the verb is placed at the end. The peculiarities, or 
rather defects, of this language consist in — 

1. The want of substantive verbs, ^o that, instead of ''reading is use- 
ful", you must say '*he who reads. is thereby improved"; and 

2. In the want of abstract nouns, verbs, and adverbs, as, for example, 
to sanctify^ to reason^ to bless, the blessing, reasonably, &c. 

They have no word for "to suffer" and ''to* forgive". 

The Aleut language contains two chief dialects, Unalashkan and Atkan. 
The last is divided into two branches. 

The difference between the Unalashkan and Atkan dialects chiefly con- 
sists in the different ways of forming the plural of nouns, the first by add- 
ing ng, the latter by adding s or sh; as, for instance, the Unalaslika Aleuts 
say tanging (islands) and the natives of Atka tangis. 

Diminutive words of the former language terminate in dak; those of 
the latter language in kutshak. 



TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP USED BY THE INNUIT: A SERIES 
OBTAINED FROM NATIVES OF CUMBERLAND INLET. 



By W. n. Dall, 



My great-grandparent (either sex, said by either sex), 

My grandparent (of either sex, said by male), 

My grandparent (of either sex, said by female), 

My father (said by son or daughter), 

My mother (said by son or daughter). 

My father's brotlier (said by male). 

My mother's brother (said by male). 

My father's sister (said by male). 

My mother's sister (said by male). 

My father's brother (said by female). 

My father's sister (said by female). 

My mother's brother (said by female). 

My mother's sister (said by female), 

My father's brother's wife (said by male), • 

My mother's brother's wife (said by male). 

My father's brother's wife (said by female). 

My mother's brother's wife (said by female), 

My father's sister's husband (by male). 

My mother's sister's husband (by male ), 

My father's sister's husband (by female), 

My mother's sister's husband (by female), 

My fiither's brother's son (said by male), 

My mothei-'s brother's son (said by male), 



shee-luF-ai-ya. 

ee'-tu-ah. 

su'-kee-yiih. 

atiV-tu-guh. 

anan'-nu-guh, 

uk'-uguh. 

ting'-uguh. 

tit'-chu-guh. 

fit'-chii-guh. 

tik'-iigiih. 

ai'-yiiguh. 

ttng'-ilgTih. 

ai'-yiiguh. 

ai'-ya. 

ai'-ya. 

iik'-waga. 

uk'-waga. 

ing'-au-gwa. 

ing'-au-gwa. 

ai'-ya. 

ai'-ya. 

eeth'-lua. 

eeth'-liia. 
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ectliMiia. 

eetli'-lua. 

eel-yu'ga. 

eel-yu'gii. 

eel-yu'ga. 

eel-yu'ga- 

u-u-m'-ga. 



riy father's sister's son (said by male), 

lly mother's sister's son (said by male), 

My father's brother's son (said by female), 

My mother^ brother's son (said by female). 

My father's sister's son (said by female), 

My mother's sister's son (said by female). 

My father's brother's daughter (said by male), 

My mother's brother's daughter (said by male), 

My father's sister's daughter (said by male). 

My mother's sister's daughter (said by male). 

My father's brother's daughter (said b)'' female), 

My mother's brother's daughter (said by female). 

My father's sister's daughter (said by female). 

My mother's sister's daughter (said by female), 

My elder sister (said by male or female). 

My younger sister (said by male or female). 

My elder brother (said by male or female), 

My younger brother (said by male or female), 

My brother's wife (said by male). 

My brother's wife (said by female). 

My sister's husband (said by male \ 

My sister's husband (said by female). 

My brother's wife's brother. 

My brother's wife's sister. 

My sister's husband's brother, 

My sister's husband's sister. 

My son's wife's brother, 

My son's wife's sister. 

My daughter's husband's brother. 

My daughter's husband's sister, 

My son (elder or younger, said by male or female), yfih-gfin'fightih. 

My daughter (elder or younger, said by male or female), ptui'ee-gfih. 

My son's wife (said by male or female), u-ku-a'-g&li. 



u-u-ru'-ga. 



u-ii-ru-ga. 

u-u-ru-ga. 

il-yu'-ga. 

il-yu'-ga. 

il-yu'-ga. 

il-yu'-ga. 

ang'-ai'-yuga. 

nu'kwaga. 

•fmee'-yiih. 

kai-tiing-u'-ta. 

ning'-a'-hu-ga. 

ukii'-aga. 

shukee'-tiga. 

shOkee'-tiga. 



For these there does not appear to 
be any specific term. 
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My son's child (either sex, by male or female), yiing-u'-tugha. 

A person not of the family (a stranger), shau-a. 

Relatives by marriage. 

My daughter's husband (said by either parent), ning'auk'shau-a. 

My daughter's husband's father (said by either parent), ting'u'tikshau-a. 
My daughter's husband's brother or sister (said by 

either parent), ting'u'takshau-a. 
My daughter's husband's son by another man-iage (said 

by either parent), iliik' -shau-a. 

Some of the peculiarities of these terms of relationship are, that the 
form of the term appears to depend in some cases more on the sex of the 
speaker than on that of the person to whom the term refers; and also that 
tlie relations instituted by marriage of a son appear to result in constituting 
tlie wife's connections, so far as they are specifically named, as a part of tho 
husband's family, while the relations instituted by the marriage of a daugh- 
ter are distinguished by the suffix of shau-dj indicating literally that they 
are strangers, or do not belong to the family proper. 

These terms, or rather tho relations of the various tenns, are probably 
the same throughout the Innuit stock, which is my excuse for introducing 
them here. 

They were obtained fi^om a native and his wife, well known in the 
United States as having made part of the company on board the Polaris, 
and both of whom spoke English with tolerable facility. The same terms 
were taken down repeatedly on several occasions, compared and corrected 
three times, and great care taken thgt they should be as free from errors as 
the circumstances would permit. Nevertheless, some misapprehensions may 
have crept in, for which the indulgence of the student is requested. This 
will be readily granted by those who have had personal experience in such 
difficult and tedious attempts with aboriginal languages. 




VOCABULARIES. 



I. 

1 — Vocabulary of the Yaliutat^ 

A tribe of the T'linkit Nation (living between Port Mulgrave, Alaska, and 
Cape Spencer), obtained from His Excellency J. Funihelm, governor 
of the Russian Possessions in America, by George Gibbs. 

2. — Vocabulary of the Taku-kwan, 

A clan of the T'linkit Nation (occupying Taku Inlet, Alaska), obtained 
from Dr. Tolmie, of the Hudson Bay Company, by George Gibbs. 

3. — Vocabulary of the Skat-kwan^ 

A clan of the T'linkit Nation (Alaska), obtained from a half-breed at Port 
Townshend, Washington Territory, in May, 1857, by George Gibbs. 
Note. — The within vocabulary, a dialect of the T'linkit or Sti- 
kine, was obtained at Port Townshend, June, 1857, from Henry 
Barker, a half-breed, said to be the son of an American shipmaster. 
He gave the name Skat-kwan as that of his clan, or kwan. According 
to him, the Sit-ka-kwan and Tan-ta-kwan (Tongas) both speak the 
same. He was much less intelligent than Ozier, the T'simsian' half- 
breed, but the vocabulary is believed to be reliable. — G. G. 

4. — Vocabulary of the Stakhinf-kwan, 

A clan of the T'linkit Nation (living on the coast of Alaska, near the Stikine 
River), obtained from Captain Dodd, of the Hudson Bay Company, 
at Victoria, Vancouver Island, in May, 1857, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — This, I am informed, is reliable, and, indeed, making 
allowance for difference in spelling, nearly coincides in the same 
words with that obtained by me from Barker. It extends very con- 
siderably the means of comparison afforded by that, and is therefore 
retained. — G. G. 

5. — Vocabulary of the Silf -ka-kwatiy 

A clan of the T'linkit Nation (inhabiting the Baranoff Archipelago, Alaska), 
obtained at Sitka, Alaska, in 1870, by Lieutenant E. do Meulen, 
United States Army, communicated by W. H. Dall. 
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VOCABULARIES. 



II. 

1. — Vocabulary of the Tongas j or Tanta-kwan. 

(Fort ToDgas, Alaska.) 

A clan of the T'linkit nation, obtained from a vocabulary of the Hudson 
Bay Company, by George Gibbs. 

2. — Vocabulary of the Kai-ga'-ni. 

(Soatheromost Alaska.) 

A clan of the Haida nation, obtained from a vocabulary of the Hudson 
Bay Company by George Gibbs. 

3. — Vocabulary of the Chuif -sin-ni. 

(QaettD Charlotte Islands.) 

A clan of the Haida nation, obtained from some women of the tribe at 
Olympia, Washington Territory, in 1854, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — ^A dialect of the Haida. The following was chiefly col- 
lected from some women who visited Olympia in the summer of 1854. 
The words marked with an asterisk (*) were obtained in 1857 from a 
Haida Indian at Victoria, who professed to understand the language, 
and are less reliable. The principal difficulty experienced was from 
the nasal and indistinct utterance of the speakers, and many words 
are probably imperfectly written. — G. G. 
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4. — Vocabulary of the Skit'-a-get 

(Skit'-o-get Inlcti Queen Charlotte iBlands.) 

A clan of the Ilaida nation, obtained from a woman of the tribe at Nana- 
aimo, British Columbia, September, 1857, by George Gibbs. 

Note.— Skit-ta-get is on the western side of Queen Charlotte 
Islands, in the passage between the two large ones. It is, of course, 
one of the Ilaida family. The Haidas call the T'simsian, Kil-kat'. 
The Haidas call the Tongas, Kais-ha-deh'. Haida means "people". — 
G. G. 

5. — Vocahulary of the Kaniag'mut InnuiL 

(Kadiak Island.) 

From a man and woman of the tribe (a division of the Innuit) obtained at 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, June, 1857, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — The natives from whom this was obtained were taken 
from on board a Russian vessel. The man was employed at Fort 
Victoria as a watchman. — G. G. 
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VOCABULARIES. 



III. 

1. — Vocabulary of Tsim-si-an'. 

Obtained through Capt. W. A. Howard, from Dr. Kennedy of the Hudson 
Bay Company, with additions by George Gibbs. 

2. — Vocabulary of the Naas. 

(A dialect of the T'fum-«i•RO^) 

Obtained from Celestin Ozier, a half-breed, at Port Townshend, Washing- 
ton Tenitory, in May, 1857, by George Gibbs. 

Note.— Celestin Ozier, of Victoria, a T'sim-si-an' half-breed, from 
whom the within was obtained, gives the name Kis-pach-lohts to the 
tribe at Fort Simpson; Kr-kus-kha-mo'-liiks to that on the Naas River 
at old Fort Simpson, and Nis-kah to one farther north. Says the 
T'sim-si-an' call the Tongas, Ki-dah'-niits, and the Sebassa, Kit- 
haht'-la. 

According to Father Loetuis, the T'sim-si-an' wants the letters w^ 
r, ?, J), and / The first becomes m in sounding English words, I is 
changed to w, j) to A, and / to c or A:. I doubt this, however ; I may 
be convertible with w, but neither that nor p are wanting. The lan- 
guage is, however, nasal. — G. G. 

3. — Vocabulary of Kit-tist-zu. 

(A dialect of the T'Him-sl-an'.) 

Obtained from Dr. Tolmie, of the Hudson Bay Company, by George 
Gibbs. 
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4. — Vocahidanj of tJic na-ill'-zukh. 

(Bel-bella of Milbauk Suaud, British Colnmbia.) 

Obtained from an Indian known as "Capt. Stewart", at Victoria, Vancou- 
ver Island, in April, 1859, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — Hailt-ztik or Hailt-ztikh is the name applied to them- 
selves by the Indians of Milbank Sound and vicinity. The name 
Bel-bel'-la is given them by others. 

This vocabulary was obtained from an Indian well known as 
"Captain Stewart", through the medium of Frederick Minni, a Ca- 
nadiaxLy who spoke the language. It may be considered as correct, as 
I subsequently used it in procuring that of the Bilikula, and was per- 
fect! v xmderstood. 

The analogy of several words with the same in different dialects 
erf die Sound languages will be noticed. — G. G. 

5. — Vocabulary of the Kwa'-kiutT, 

(A dialect of tho Ha-ilt'-zHkb.) 

Obtained from two women of the tribe at Nanaimo, British Columbia, in 
BepueHiber, 1857, by George Gibbs. 

KoTE. — ^This agrees very well with another obtained from a boy 
in tlife tmnimer of 1855. — G. G. 

(J!^. hs — In tbefse and other MS. beloDging to Mr. Oibbs, and of which I have 
•Dpeniaed Uie {mblicatioa here, the original orthography has been preserved in all 
eawes: e&oefit vbere the sabstitntion was perfectly evident, as in dropping: the c in ck^ 
sapUieiu^ 4mc hj au^ x by ik», etc. This will accoant for the want of uniformity, to 
oUtaic vibieli eoald not safely be attempted ; notwithstanding this, the material is too 
valmiliW TO be lott^ though less precioas than if it had been arranged by its lamented 
«!SiQr^_lA% IL DAJ.L.) 
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NOTE ON THE USE OF NUMERALS AMONG THE T'SIMSI-AN'. 



Uv Geougu Gidds, M. D. 



Tlie nuniericals given elsewhere appear to be simply used in common 
counting. In counting metiy a different set are used, as is the case in the 
Nikwalli. 



One (mau), kobl. 



Seven (man), tiip-htil-dohl'. 



Two 


terpa-dul'. 


Three 


kwul-lohn'. 


Four 


fhtilptohl'. 


Five 


k'stin-sohl'. 


Six 


ktil-doUl'. 


Once, 


kohl; kul. 


Twice, 


kQ-pel. 


Thrice, 


kuli. 


Four times, 


t'kablp. 


And theace on like the cardinals. 



Eight 


yuk-la-dohl'. 


Nine 


k'stimma-sohl'. 


Ten 


k'pQhl. 


Twenty 


kiddohl'. 


Thirty 


kiddohr t'ke-pohl'. 


First, 


k'skokb. 


Second, 


ku-pel. 


The last, 


st'hi-lan'. 


Before, 


hi a'kokh^ 



And I suspect in counting salmon, still another; as the word "kig-geet t'do 
kep'h" is given for 30 in such a case. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VEUB. 

Work!, tum-at-laltsi {fpaHUnplej working or come to work). 

Work, ivip.j aht-lalt-sin. 

Working, participle (f ), yah-gwalt-lalst'-hu. 



I work, 
Thou work est, 
He works. 
We work, 
Ye work, 
Tliey work, 
I will work. 
Thou wilt work. 
Wo will work. 



nu-in-at laltsi. 

nunat-laltsi. 

kweetat-laltsi. 

num-at-lalt8i. 

nun-at-laltsi. 

nun-siim-aMaltsi. 

triuaht-laltsinnu. 

triuaht-lalt-sin-ni. 

triiiahMaltsinnum. 



I worked, 
Uion workedst. 

We worked, 
Ye worked, 

Shall I work ? 
I do not work. 



naht-laltsu. 
uahMalt-sin. 

naht-halt-siim. 
aht-lalt-stim. 

tsin aht-lalt-senuwie. 
alh'kerhahtlalsthi. 
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PH BASES. 



I go tbero, 
Wbore do you got 



kwoe-da-tfiin-roi. 
u'llali tern • koi- 
icni. 
Where do yoQComo from! D'dah wil waht- 

keu. 
From there, kweet. 

In the house, tsin-i-waalp. 

On tbe hill, la-ho'pa. 

What in his namef nahtlwaht-ka. 



What is your namef 

My canoe, 

By and bye, 

Formerly, 

I want to drink, 

I am hungry, 

I am tired, 

Come and eat. 



uuh-waan. 

niikh sob iu. 

nan-een. 

ke-kobtl. 

sah'-dtimak-sob. 

kut-ti-nob. 

sun-nabtl'-nu. 

kiil-la-ian-kan 
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TRIBES OF WESTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHWESTERN 

OREGON. 



Bv Geokgk G1KB8, M. D. 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

In the western district of Washington Territory, — that is to say, between 
the Cascade Mountains and the Pacific, — ^there is found, compared with the 
extent of country occupied, an extraordinary diversity in the aboriginal 
tongues. Mr. Hale, the ethnologist, who accompanied Captain Wilkes's 
expedition, recognized among them eight hinguages belonging to five dis- 
tinct families, and to these are now to be added six other languages which 
escaped his observation. In addition, there are dialects of several but par- 
tially intelligible, even to those speaking the same general language. 

As might be inferred, the tribes inhabiting this district are divided into 
bands having far less connection with each other than is the case with the 
Indians of the praiiie, where a more wandering life bringing them continu- 
ally into contact serves to keep up an identity in the common tongue. 
With all this diversity of speech, there is notwitlistanding a general resem- 
blance in character, manners, and habits throughout the district, but modi- 
fied by geographical position and by other causes operating on both the 
physical and moral condition of the race. 

Among nations whose life is almost altogether sensual, the character is 
affected to a more perceptible degree by exterior circumstances than among 
the cultivated. Scarcity or abundance of food, its nature, the modes of 
obtaining it, the occupations and amusements of life, climate, dress, all, to a 
marked extent, operate not only upon individuals, but upon the tribe. 
Except upon the strongest evidence, it could hardly be believed that the 

IGl 
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Flathead of the Rocky Mountains, whose virtues approach him more nearly 
to the ideal savage of romance than any other upon the continent, was the 
kinsman, if not the progenitor of the Niskwalli; or the "Comanche" a rela- 
tive of the Snake "Digger". 

In a geographical view, the district presents three natural divisions: 
the Columbia River, the Coast, and Puget Sound; to which might perhaps 
be added a fourth, in the prairie country between the Kowlitz River and the 
Puyallup. The Cascade Range, which separates the latter from the great 
interior basin has a general elevation of from five to seven thousand feet, 
much broken however by ridges and elevated points; the great volcanic 
peaks: four of which, Mt Adams, Mt St Helens, Mt. Rainier, and Mt. 
Baker, lie north of the Columbia: towering far above all. The width 
of this range varies from fifty to seventy-five miles. It is timbered on the 
east side with pines and larch; on the west, with fir, spruce, and the white 
cedar or arbor vike. The forest country on the western side may be said 
to extend to the ocean, the prairies occupying a comparatively small area. 
The skill of the Indians not enabling them to cope with the forest, they 
have been confined for the most part to the borders of the rivers and sound, 
to the coast, and the small prairies between the sound and the Columbia. 

The banks of the Columbia, fi-om the Grand Dalles to its mouth, belong 
to the two branches of the *Tsinuk nation, which meet in the neighborhood 
of the Kowlitz River, and of which an almost nominal remnant is left; upon 
the elevated plateau lying south of Mt Adams and Mt St Helens, 
and upon the southern and western slopes of the latter, are the Klikatat 
and the Tai-tin-apam ; on the Kowlitz, the tribe of that name, once numer- 
ous, but now almost extinct; and in the mountains north of the Lower 
Columbia, between Shoalwater Bay and the heads of the Tsihalis, the tribe 
of Willopah, (Owhillapsh,) or, as termed by Mr. Hale, Kwalhioqua, now 
reduced to a handful. These alone belong to four of the five families of 
languages above mentioned: the Tsinuk together forming one; Klika- 
tat and Taitinapam belonging to the Sahaptin, of which the Walla- 
Walla and Nez Percd are the leading types; the Kowlitz to the western 
branch of the Selish or Flatheads, and the Willopah to the same division 

'Chinook of anthors. 
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with the Talikah or Can-iers, living on the headwaters of Frazer River, and 
the Klatskanai, Umkwa, and Tu-tuten of Oregon. 

The position of the Tsinuk previous to their depopulation was, as at 
once appears, most important. Occupying both sides of the great artery of 
Oregon for a distance of two hundred miles, they possessed the principal 
thoroughfare between the interior and the ocean, boundless resources of 
provision of various kinds, and facilities for trade almost unequaled on the 
Pacific. From the Dalles to ''Cape Horn'', below the Cascades, the river 
flows westward through a pass in the mountains, and with but a naiTOw 
margin occasionally intervening; but farther down it opens into what Lewis 
and Clarke denominated the Wappatu Valley, connecting with the valley 
of the Willamette by that river, and by the Kowlitz with the Tsihalis 
country and the basin of Puget Sound. Through this district it runs 
northward, the course of the valley trending with it until it is again diverted 
by the Tsinuk Mountains to its original westerly coui-se. Toward the 
mouth it spreads into extensive bays, the north side lined with precipitous 
rocky bluffs of that range, while on the south the mountains which separate 
it from the Twallatti plains close in and unite with the Coast Range. 

From the Dalles to the Cascades, the navigation is uninterrupted. At 
the latter point, which is the dividing ridge of the mountains, a series of 
rapids occurs, below which the influence of the tides is felt, and the river may 
be considered as navigable to the sea. The immense quantities of deposit 
annually brought down during the freshet occasion, however, extensive 
sand-bars, which are scattered at intervals to its mouth, encumber its 
estuary, and to a great degree create the difficulties of its entrance. The 
banks of the Columbia, where elevated above the freshets, are clothed with 
evergreens, fir and spruce predominating, and the same vegetation extends 
over the general face of the surrounding country, wliich, joined to its rocks 
of basalt and volcanic conglomerate, throw an aspect of gloom over the 
landscape. It is only in the early summer when the Cottonwood and maple 
of the low grounds are in fresh leaf that the prevailing monotony is broken. 
The freshets of the Columbia overflow not merely the low islands, but most 
of the alluvial country bordering the river. They take place during the 
summer commencing in May or June according to the mildness of the 
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season, and subsiding toward the end of July. Freshets also occur on its 
tributaries, but these are more directly the eflFect of rains and are highest 
in the winter, whereas those of the Columbia arise from the melting of snow 
in the Rocky Mountains. The two principal branches on the nortli, below 
the Cascades, are the Kathlaputl Wiltkwu, or Lewis River, and the Kow- 
litz. The floods of these rivers liave an important influence upon Indian 
economy in their relation to the salmon fisheries, which furnish the most 
in^portant staple of subsistence. 

The mouth of the Columbia might perhaps more correctly be consid- 
ered with the coast section, with which it is intimately connected; portages 
leading from Baker Bay to Shoalwater Bay, and thence to Gray Harbor. 
The first of these is an extensive but shallow piece of water, about twenty- 
five miles in length, separated from the sea by a naiTOw strip of lowland. 

Several streams flow^ into it, of which the most noticeable is the Willo- 
pah, which has a rich alluvial valley of some extent. The southern end of 
this bay is Tsinuk territory, and it was formerly their principal winter 
quarters. The northern end belonged to the Tsihalis, and the Willopah 
occupied the mountain countiy lying behind it. It was a district admirably 
suited to Indian habits, furnishing great quantities of fish and clams, and 
the neighboring forest abounding in game. A few miles to the north lies 
Gray Harbor, the estuary of the Tsihalis. Its extent is considerable, 
being some twelve miles in length from east to west, and about the same in 
its greatest width. This also is in the country of the Tsilialis Indians who 
extended up the river to the Satsop, where they were met by bands to 
whom the name of Upper Tsihalis is collectively given. North of this 
there are no land-locked harbors, the streams entering the sea directly and 
without estuaries; of these there are several, the largest being the Kwi- 
naiutl, the Loh-whilse, and the Kwillehiiit. What is known of this section 
is chiefly from the journey of Messrs. Simmons and Shaw, who followed the 
coast down from Cape Flattery, in the summer of 1855. The rivers take 
their rise in the Coast or Olympic Range, the Kwinaiutl in a lake of some 
size. South of Point Grenville, a sand-beach stretches along the coast, afford- 
ing easy land communication and enabling the Indians to maintain a few 
horses, but between that and Capo Flattery the diore is more rocky nnd 
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broken, spurs from the mountains putting down to the sea. There is, how- 
ever, some intermediate tableland. The whole is, with the exception of the 
intermediate beach, covered with forest. The interior of the peninsula is a 
pile of abrupt mountains, upon some of which snow lies perpetually. 

The coast north of the Tsihalis tribe is successively occupied by the 
Kwinaiutl, the Kwillehiut, and the Makah, the first speaking a dialect 
varying considerably from the Tsihalis, the second a distinct language, the 
root of which is probably also in the Selish, and the third the language of 
Nutka Sound. The Makah ten-itory extends from the southern Capo 
Flattery, called by themselves Osett, around Cape Klasset, and up the 
Straits of Fuca, as far only as the Okeho River. These last, in accordance 
with the rude interior of their country, are confined almost entirely to the 
coast, and seek their subsistence from the sea itself. 

The Kwinaiutl find their supplies in the streams, and to a certain extent 
in hunting, while the Tsihalis properly belong to the bays, from which they 
obtain winter salmon and shell-fish, and trade with the interior for kamas 
roots and berries. Trails are said to exist from the Chahlatt River to the 
Elwa on the straits, and from the Kwillehiut to the Pishtst and the Okeho. 

Pursuing the Straits of Fuca, the mountain barrier conies in like man- 
ner to the shore until reaching the neighborhood of False Dungeness, leaving 
only a few coves for habitation. 

From thence to Port Townshend a strip of more local character, some of 
it valuable for cultivation, borders the coast and bays. Only a few streams, 
and those of inconsiderable length, empty into the straits. Along this tract 
from the Okeho River to Point Wilson, the Klallam, or S'klallam are 
located, a tribe connected with those of the southeastern part of Van- 
couver Island. They are as may be supposed almost exclusively mari- 
time, depending mainly for support upon fish or the commodities which 
they get in exchange ; but less venturous than the Makah, they do not 
pursue the whale, or voyage beyond the mouth of the straits. 

The interior basin, reaching from the forty-ninth parallel southward and 
embracing the islands, Belli ngham Bay, and the waters of Admiralty Inlet, 
Hood Canal, and Puget Sound, forms the third section, whose remarkable 
feature is the series of bays and inlets which penetrate it in every direction. 
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The country included in this basin though considerably broken preserves 
near the water a very general level of about two hundred feet, rising higher 
and generally in tables toward the Cascade Mountains. Its eastern side is 
intersected by numerous rivers which have their origin in that range, inter- 
locking with others emptying into the Columbia, and running in an oblique 
course toward the sound. The principal of these, commencing at the north, 
are the Niiksahk, which at the mouth takes the name of Lummi ; heading 
in Mt. Baker, which it partially encircles, and emptying by two mouths into 
Bellingham Bay and the Gulf of Georgia ; the Skagit and Stoluch-whamish, 
emptying into the shallow bays lying between Whidbey Island and the 
main; the Snohomish, of which the Snokwalmu is the principal branch, 
emptying into Port Gardner; the Dwamish, the upper part of which i^ 
known generally as White River, heading in Mt. Rainier and falling into 
Elliott Bay ; the Puyallup, heading in the foot-hills of that mountain and 
emptying at Commencement Bay; and the Niskwalli, rising on its south side 
and discharging into Puget Sound. All these streams have low deltas of 
greater or less extent at their mouths, as well as alluvial bottoms, the more 
northern ones the most extensive. Farther up they run through narrow, 
timbered bottoms, bordered by high bluffs, the escarpments of the table- 
land, until at the foot of the mountains they are calioned. It is by these 
streams, and the deppessions or passes occuning at their sources, that the 
Indians of the interior obtain access to the sound for the purposes of trade. 
They are none of them navigable except by canoes, nor even in that way 
for great distances. Their course is rapid, and they are subject to frequent 
overflow, being alike affected by the heavy rains and by the rapid melting 
of the snow on the mountains. The principal freshets arise from the former 
cause, and occur in winter. The gi'eater part of the country is timbered, 
but there are open prairies on Whidbey Island, and from the Puyallup 
around the head of the sound. These last are of gravelly soil, and extend, 
with intermediate belts of timber, to those on the upper waters of the Tsi- 
halis and the Kowlitz. A distinguishing feature in this district is the number 
of lakes, some of considerable size, which are scattered through it. The 
largest of these are those near Bellingham Bay and that emptying into the 
Dwamish. The western side of Hood Canal, like the Straits of Fuca, is 
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bordered by mountains, which form the western wall of this basin. No 
streams of any size fall into it except the Skokomish, which enters at the 
elbow. The mountain group thus included between the Tsihalis, the coast, 
the Straits of Fuca, and Hood Canal, and known as the Olympic Range, 
wav.ld seem to have been once an island forming part of a chain with Van- 
couver and Queen Cliarlotte Islands. The Indians occupying this basin have 
all sprung, unless an exception be allowed in the Tsemakum, from the great 
Selish root, and are usually mentioned as the Niskwalli nation. They are 
divided into a vast number of small bands, having little political connection, 
but gathered into famiHes, allied by similarity of dialect and by relationship. 
These, with their constituents, will be hereafter specified. 

From these three principal divisions, an inferior or subdivision might 
perhaps be separated in the prairie country just mentioned. The facilities 
for grazing offered by this tract have induced in the occupants equestrian 
habits, which distinguish them from their neighbors. The number of their 
horses is, of course, inconsiderable, as compared with the tiibes of the great 
plains, but has been sufficient to create an exception to the otherwise 
universal aquatic life of the coast region. The bands included are chiefly 
the Niskwallis proper and the Upper Tsihalis. 

In former times, before the diminution of the tribes and the diversion of 
trade to the posts, there were numerous trails across the Cascades by which 
the Indians of the interior obtained access to the western district Of late, 
many of these have fallen into disuse, becoming obstructed with timber 
and imderbrush which they have not industry enough to clear out In 
fact all their trails through the forest, though originally well selected, have 
become excessively tortuous, an Indian riding around the fallen trunks of 
tree after tree sooner than clear out a road which he seldom uses. The 
old Klikatat trail across the mountains to Vancouver had become impassable, 
and was cut out by Captain McClellan in 1853. Another led from one of 
the branches of the Yakama, south of Mt Rainier, to the Kowlitz River, 
which in like manner has been almost abandoned, and the northern trails 
from the Winatshapam and Tselann Lake to the Sto-luch-wha-mish and 
Skagit seem to be altogether so. The two most used at present are those by 
the Nahchess and the main Yakama or Snokwalmu passes, the former of 
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which is die route of the United States military road from Steilacoom to Walla- 
Walla. The trade between the two districts was once considerable. The 
western Indians sold slaves, haikwa, kamas, dried clams, &c., and received 
in return mountain-sheep's wool, porcu{)ine's quills, and embroidery, the 
grass from which they manufacture thread, and even dried saknon, the 
product of the Yakama fisheries being prefeiTed to that of the sound. It 
will be notic^ that north of the country more immediately bordering upon 
the Columbia, the whole of the western district is inhabited by tribes 
derived from a single stock, with the exception of the northwest point of 
the }>eninsula occupied by the MakaL The extensive family to which Mr. 
Hale has given the name of Tsihali-Selish, from its extreme western and 
eastern members thus stretches from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. 
On the south, its territories are bounded by those of the Sahaptin and Tsi- 
niik families. On the nortli, it has in the interior the TahkaU, belonging 
to the Tinneh. The northern boundary upon the coast is not so definitely 
ascertained, but in my opinion will be found in the neighborhood of 
Johnston Straits, upon the Gulf of Georgia, thus including the Nanaimuk, 
Kowichin, Songhu, and Soke of Vancouver Island, and the Kwaitlen of 
Fraaer River. The subject of their migrations will be noticed hereafter. 

NOTICES OF PARTICULAR TRIBES. 

Of the river Indians, and generally of those with whom no treaties 
have beeai made, ver}' little is to be added to the observations contained in my 
f i»rmer report In that paper, the Elikatat were treated as belonging to the 
eastern division of this Territory, to which their original location and affinities 
attach theuL As, however, they are here spoken of as connected with the 
iregtem division, some explanation is necessary. After the depopulation of 
liie C'olombia tribes by congestive fever, which took place between 1820 and 
1830, many of that tribe made their way down the Kathlaputl (Lewis 
Ei verX and a part of them settled along the course of that river, while others 
cix>ssed the Columbia and overran the Willamette Valley, more lately 
establishing themselves on the Umkwa, Witliinthe last year (1856), they 
have been ordered by the superintendent of Oregon to return to their 
foruKT bouie, and luni* now chiefl v in this |>;irt of the Territory. The present 
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generation, for the most part, look upon the Kathlaputl as their }^roper 
country, more especially as they are intermarried with the remnant of the 
original proprietors. No correct census has at any time been made of the 
Klikatat, but they are estimated at from 300 to 400, exclusive of the Taiti- 
napam. 

Of the Willopah (Kwalhiokwa,) or, as they call themselves, Owhillapsh, 
there are yet, it appears, three or four families living on the heads of the 
Tsihalis River above the forks. According to the account of an old man, 
from whom the vocabulary was obtained, the Klatskanai, a kindred band, 
till lately inhabiting the mountains on the southern side of the Columbia, 
and now also neai-ly extinct, formerly owned the prairies on the Tsihalis at 
the mouth of the Skiikumchuk, but, on the failure of game, left the 
country and crossed the river. Both these bands subsisted chiefly by hunt- 
ing. As before mentioned, they are of the Tahkali stock, though divided 
by nearly six degrees of latitude from the parent tribe. The fact of these 
migrations of the KUkatat and Klatskanai within a recent period is impor- 
tant, as indicating the direction in which population has flowed, and the 
causes inducing this separation of tribes. 

At the council held on the Tsihalis in FebiTiary, 1855, an opportunity 
was offered of ascertaining, with sufficient correctness, the numbers, of 
these Indians, as also the particulars of the tribes intervening between them 
and the Makah of Cape Flattery. The name Chihalis, or TsihaHs, strictly 
belongs to the village on the beach at the entrance of Gray Harbor. The 
word itself signifies sand. It has, however, now become applied to all the 
bands inhabiting the bay and river. The Lower Tsihalis, or those from the 
mouth of the Satsop down, including the villages on the Whishkah and 
Wanulchi, and the few on Shoal water Bay, numbered in all Ixit 217. 
These differ very little in anything except language from their Tsinuk neigh- 
bors. There were formerly five principal villages of the tribe on the river, 
seven on the north, and eiglit on the south side of the bay, and even within 
the recollection of American settlers the population was very considerable. 
Ka-kow-an, belonging to the Tsihalis village, a very old man, seems to 
have been the principal chief, and his son, Tii-lo'-uk, now claims, in his 
place, to bo the head of the tribe, 
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The Upper Tbihalis, who for the present purpose may be mentioned 
here, are a connecting link between the KowUtz, the Lower TsihaHs, and 
the Niskwalli. By the Indians on the sound they are known as Stak-ta- 
mish, or inland people; by others, as Nu-so-lupsh, a name apparently 
referring to the rapids in their stream, as the same is applied to the Upper 
Kowlitz, and by the Willopah as Kwu-teh-ni. Their country included 
generally all that drained by the Tsihalis above the mouth of the Satsop, 
embracing some of the most fertile land in the Territory. This tribe also 
is verging on extinction ; tlie total number, as near as could be ascertained, 
being 216. Their principal chief, at the time of the settlement by Ameri- 
cans, was Tsin-nit-ieh, a man of rather extensive influence. Since his 
death they can scarcely be said to have had one, though Gowannus is recog- 
nized by the agency as the nominal head. No treaties have as yet been 
concluded with any of the preceding. 

The Kwinaiutl, of which ti'ibe the Kwe'hts-hu form part, were present 
at the council. This tribe speak little more than a dialect of the Lower 
Tsihalis tongue. They are mostly on or at the mouth of the two streams 
which bear their respective names. The Kwinaiutl is celebrated for its 
salmon, which are considered to excel in quality even those of the Columbia. 
The Kwillehyit were not represented at the council, though two boys 
belonging to the tribe accompanied the Kwinaiutl, probably sent to ascer- 
tain its objects. It had been supposed previously that the different branches 
of the latter extended to the Makah tenritory, and that all of them were 
present by their delegation. Under this supposition, they would have been 
treated with as a single tribe had not the accidental discovery of the essen- 
tial difference in language led to more particular inquiry. This circum- 
stance of itself shows the importance of ethnological investigation in the 
management of Indian affairs. In classifying the languages of the district, 
I have provisionally placed the Kwille'hiut, as well as the Tsema-kum, of 
whom mention will be made hereafter, among those of the Selish family, 
conceiving the analogy to be sufficient to authorize the conclusion. The 
very great dissimilarity between them and the other adjacent tongues is, 
however, recognized by their neighbors, who say that they "speak like birds,'' 
a plirase commonly used in regard to language absolutely foreign. There 
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are two bands of this tribe, the Kwilleliiut, or Kwe-deo'-tut, and the Huch, 
or Kwaaksat. They are good seamen, and more nearly approach tho 
Makah in daring than any of the others. 

The Kwille'hiut and Kwinaiutl were inchided in a treaty separately, 
made subsequent to the general council of the coast tribes on the Tsihalis. 
The places for reservations were by that instrument left to be fixed by the 
President No settlements whatever have as yet been made in their country, 
nor is it probable that there soon will be. 

Of all the tribes west of the Cascades, the Makah exhibit the most 
marked and characteristic traits, differing from the sound Indians in features 
and habits as much as language. Their intercourse with the whites has been 
very limited, and tliat not of a kind to make much change in their original 
customs. Physically, they have the type of the Nutka Indians. The 
expression indicates ferocity and treachery, for which indeed they have a 
wide reputation. The beard and moustache are well developed, and are not 
extirpated. The complexion, as is indeed the case with all these tribes, 
varies considerably, some being much darker than others, without reference 
to the intermixture of blood. Flattening the head though prevalent, is not 
carried to a great excess. In many respects, they are superior to their neigh- 
bors, being far more enterprising and exhibiting greater skill and industry 
in their manufactures ; and they are more moral, for they prostitute only 
slaves. This tribe had a considerable infusion of white blood, a Russian 
vessel having been cast away near here, as it is supposed, some tliirty-five 
or forty years since, and the crew, being strong enough to protect them- 
selves, having lived among the Indians for some time before they were 
relieved. Several individuals were present at the council who in their feat- 
ures, complexion, and yellow hair bore the strongest proof of their Sclavonic 
origin. They have four principal or winter villages : Neeah, at the site of 
the old Spanish fort on Neeah Bay (Port Nuiiez Gaona) ; Waatch, on the 
south side of Cape Flattery; Tsu-yess, in a cove or indentation a few miles 
south of it; and Osett, at the Flatteiy rocks. Another village on Neeah Bay 
has been abandoned since the prevalence of the small-pox in the fall of 1852, 
and the Klasset and Tatooche Island villages are summer resorts. It is 
stated on the authority of Yallakub, or Flattery Jack, that previous to the 
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sickness the tribe could muster 500 fighting men. The total of both sexes 
and all ages is now reduced to little more than that number. Both Yalla- 
kub and Kleh-sitt, or the white chief, died during that winter. The latter, 
a Russian half-breed, was the head of the tribe ; Jack being however the 
best known, from his speaking a little English, and his greater familiarity 
with the traders. 

The Neeah village, at the time of our visit in January, 1855, consisted of 
two blocks of four or five houses each built close together. The largest single 
house was about seventy-five feet long by forty in width, and probably fifteen 
feet high in front, the whole constituting one room. The frame consisted of 
heavy posts set in the ground, supporting rafters, some of which were at least 
eighteen inches in thickness at the butt. The labor of raising them to their 
position, with no aid from machinery, may be imagined. The sides were formed 
of planks placed horizontally, and secured by upright poles, inside and out, 
at a few feet apart, to which they were tied through small apertures by 
withes. The roof, like those of the Sound Indians, was made of boards, 
guttered out and lapping one over another. Each house is occupied by 
several families, their respective portions being separated by a partition of two 
or three feet high. Chests of quite large size, and very neatly made consid- 
ering the tools employed, contained the personal chattels of the owners. A 
raised platform ran around the house, on wliich the inhabitants sat, slept, or 
worked; and overhead were shelves and poles on which their property was 
stowed. A more miscellaneous assortment could hardly be found at a pawn- 
broker's. Seal-skins full of oil, baskets of dried halibut and salmon, flitches 
of blubber, whaling apparatus, paddles, bundles of mats, articles of all sorts 
from wrecked vessels, boxes and bags of every description, hung, lay, or 
stood in endless variety and confusion. Some of the other houses were 
nearly as large. Into one, a canoe thirty-six feet in length had been introduced 
for the purpose of repairing, nor did it occupy any inconvenient room. 
Mr. Goldsborough, who visited the village in 1850, informed me that the 
houses generally were on an even larger scale at that time ; that Flattery 
Jack's house was no less than one hundred feet in length, and that about 
twenty women were busily engaged in it making bark mats and dogs'-hair 
blankets. One of the blocks is partly suiTOunded with a stockade of 
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puncheons twelve or fifteen feet high, strengthened by very Uirge posts, 
into which a tie-beam is mortised. 

The Makali are, as lias been mentioned before, almost exclusively 
maritime in their habits; their country being very small, broken, and rocky. 
They pursue the whale in their canoes even out of sight of land, and attack 
him with a daring that would not disgrace New England fishermen. On 
one occasion, a canoe was gone five daj^s. The men succeeded in killing 
the whale, and subsisted on the blubber, chewang some roots which they 
had with them for want of water. After all, they were compelled to abandon 
the fish. Their tackle consists of a hai'poon, the point formerly edged with 
shell, now usually with copper, veiy firmly secured to a line, and attached 
lightly to a shaft about fifteen feet long, to which also the line is made fast; a 
seal-skin float is attached by another line, and serves to buoy the whale when 
struck. The scene of the capture is described by eye-witnesses as very 
exciting, ten canoes being sometimes engaged, the crews yelling and dash- 
ing their paddles with frantic eagerness When taken, the whale, buoyed 
up with floats, is towed in triumph to the village and cut up. They for- 
merly tried out the oil by placing the blubber, alter it had become softened, 
into boxes, and melting it outwith heated stones. The oil is kept in the paunch 
of the whale, or in seal-skins and bladders, and is used as an article of food 
as well as for trade. The season commences in March. The Makah were 
till lately in the habit of purchasing oil from the Nittinat also, and have 
traded in a single season, it is said, as much as 30,000 gallons. Previous 
to becoming whalers, the young men go through a species of probation, 
probably similar to that of the Tamahno-us. A portion of them only attain 
the dignity of whalers, a second class devote themselves to halibut, and a 
third to salmon and inferior fish, the occupations being kept distinct, at least, 
in a great measure. The larger class of canoes generally belong to a single 
individual and he receives a proportionate share of the booty from the crew. 
The halibut season is from March to May, when the salmon fishery com- 
mences. This last is by trolling. Very few of the fall salmon are taken. 
Cod are obtained at the entrance of the straits, and other kinds of fish are 
abundant at all seasons, among which is the Kiislikao, apparently a species 
of perch, of very good quality. Muscles and echini of large size are also 
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abundant. Sea-otter are not obtained at the cape, but the Indians pur- 
chased them of the Nittinat, and canied them to Victoria for sale. For- 
merly they raised a large quantity of potatoes; but since the sickness they 
have neglected this provision. 

The Makah bore the nose as well as ears, and both men and women 
wear ornaments in them, generally; in the former, a small triangular bit of 
shell, in the latter, larger pieces. The men for the most part wear nothing 
but a blanket; the women, a breech-clout, and blanket of dogs' hair or 
down, or a cedar bark robe. A few of the men, at the time of the council, 
had bear skins tied around the throat with the fur out; and as they sat on the 
ground, the skins encirchng them and covering the face to the nose, they 
made a very picturesque appearance. Their hats, when they wear any, are 
of the conical form common along the coast. Their finest manufactures 
are the blankets already mentioned. Those of dogs' hair and down are 
common to other parts of the sound, more particularly those which have 
least communication with the whites, as homespun articles here, as else- 
where, give place to "store goods" with advancing civilization. The cedar 
blankets and robes are known almost exclusively to be their own; they are 
very nicely made, and quite pliable. Their dishes resemble those of the 
northern Indians, of which many specimens have found their way to the 
States; long, shallow trays serving to hold the common mess, and smaller 
square ones for the individual portion. 

The Makah before they were broken by sickness carried their war- 
parties to some distance. They are still on bad terms with the Soke and 
Psong of Vancouver Island, as well as with their immediate neighbors to 
the south, the Kwillehiut They chastised the Tsemakum of Port Town- 
send before the Klallam attacked them, and not long since threatened the 
Klallam also, but the difficulty was arranged by King George, the Klallam 
chief, giving his sister to the white chief in marriage ; a regal settlement of 
difficulties worthy of European diplomacy. 

On occasion of the treaty made with them by Governor Stevens, in 
January last, the Makah were first brought into official intercourse with 
the whites. Previous to that time, they had declined to receive papers from 
the agent, Colonel Simmons, being under apprehensions that they would 
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bring back the small-pox. By the governor's direction, they, on that occa- 
sion, named two subchiefs fram each village, from whom he selected an 
Osett, named Tse-krtu-utl, as head chief. This treaty secured to them the 
point of the peninsula, including the site of the old Spanish fort, on Neeah 
Bay, and the Waatch village on the coast. 

The Klallam I consider to be another branch of the Selish, though of 
a more remote origin than the Niskwalli. Their opposite neighbors of 
Vancouver Island, the Soke or Tsohke of Soke • Inlet, and the Tsong or 
Songhu of Victoria belong to the same connection. The tribe is still a 
numerous one though like others of the district, considerably reduced. A 
few families have removed to, and are permanently settled on, the island. 
Their proper country lies on the straits between the Okeho River and Point 
Wilson; but, after the reduction of the Tsemakum, many of them estiib- 
lished themselves at Port Townshend. The Klallam were embraced in the 
same treaty with the Tsemakum and the Skokomish, and a common reser- 
vation made for them at the head of Hood Canal. Since the death of 
S'Hai-ak, or King George, Tsitz-a-mah-han, or Duke of York, has been 
recognized as the head chief. Their total number is now 926. Their princi- 
pal villages are Okeho, at the mouth of that river; Pishtst, on Klallam Bay; 
Elwa, at the mouth of a stream so called; Yinnis, at False Dungeness; 
Stehtlum, at New Dungeness; Kahkwaitl, at Port Discovery; and a recent 
one at Kahtai, or Port 1'ownshend. 

The Tsemakum are reduced to 90 souls. Their original country 

embraced Port Townshend, Port Ludlow, and Port Gamble. The tribe 

probably was never a very large one, but has been noted among all its 

neighbors for its pugnacity. It has been successively engaged in wars 

with the Makah, Klallam, Toan-huch, Snohomish, and Dwamish, in all of 

which it suffered severely. Their present chief is Elsakweoit. These as 

before mentioned have, like the Kwillehiut, been classed with the Selish 

tribes. Singularly enough, while their languages exhibit greater resemblance 

to each other, notwithstanding their relative position, than do either to their 

immediate neighbors, the Tsemakum is literally an unknown tongue to 

the rest; not an individual, it is said, out of the tribe being acquainted with 
12 
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it, a circumstance very unusual among Indians. In their modes of sub- 
sistence, habits, &c., they do not differ noticeably from their neighbors. 

There remains on these waters what may be termed the Niskwalli 
nation, which is thus divided, pursuing the geographical order : 

1st. Tiie Skokomish, of whom the Toanhuch seems to be anotlier 
name only, said to mean in the Klallam tongue "a portage". Of these, there 
were formerly several bands, as the Kwulseet and others, whose names are 
preserved in those of different localities. They occupy both sides of Hood 
Canal above Port Gamble, and number 290 souls. Their chief is now 
Hol-hol-tin, better known as Jim. As already mentioned, the Skokomish 
were embraced in the same treaty with their neighbors, the Klallams and 
Tsemakums. Their language constitutes a distinct one, differing so far 
from that of the Niskwalli as not to be generally understood. The 
Skwawksin, or Skwawksnamish, who occupy the isthmus between Hood 
Canal and Case Inlet, in some respects more properly belong to this con- 
nection than to the Sound Indians. 

2d. The bands occupying Puget Sound and the inlets opening into 
it as far down as Point Pully. These all speak the same dialect, the Nis- 
kwalli proper, and were all included in treaties made at Shenah-nam, or 
Medicine Creek, December, 1854, since ratified by the Senate. They num- 
ber collectively 893. A division might be made of these into three sub- 
tiibes, the fii'st consisting of the STIotlemamish of Case Inlet, Saheh- 
wamisli of Hamersly Inlet, Sawamish of Totten Inlet, Skwai-aitl of Eld 
Inlet, Stehtsasamish of Budd Inlet, and Nusehtsatl of South . Bay or 
Henderson Inlet ; the second consisting of the Skwalliahmish or Niskwal- 
li, including the Segwallitsu, Steilaktimahmish, and other small bands; 
the third of the Puyallupahmish, T'Kawkwamish, and S'Homamish of the 
Puyallup River and Vashon Island. The first are properly salt water 
Indians ; the second are for the most part like the Staktamish, or Upper 
Tsihalis, equestrian in their habits, and the last are River and Sound Indians. 
Three reservations were assigned to these bands as permanent homes, each 
consisting of about two sections of land ; one being the small island at the 
mouth of Hammersly Inlet or Skiikum Bay, another upon the sound near 
the Niskwalli, and a third upon Commencement Bay. These are all upon 
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the water, and are suitable for fishing stations. As, however, none of them 
afford pasture land, it will be desirable that when negotiations are concluded 
with the Upper Tsihalis some provisions be made of a tract suitable for 
animals, to which all those possessing them can resort in common. By the 
treaty Kwi-e-mihl and Sno-ho-dum-sit were designated as head chiefs of the 
bands embraced witliin'its provisions. 

Below these is the division of which the Dwamish and Sukwamish are 
the principal bands, occupying Elliott Bay, Bainbridge Island, and a portion 
of the peninsula between Hood Canal and Admiralty Inlet. Their head 
chief is Se-aa-thl, or, as it is usually pronounced, Seattle, from whom the town 
on Elliott Bay has been named. In this connection are also the Samamish, 
Skopahmish, Sk'tehlmish, St'kamish, and other small bands lying upon the 
lake sand the branches of Dwamish River, who are claimed by the others as 
part of their tribe, but have in reality very little connection with them. A 
very few of these last possess horses, but the majority are river Indians. The 
aggregate number of the whole was by census 8i)7, which probably falls a 
little short of the truth. They differ but slightly from the Niskwalli in 
language. These tribes were included with all the others of the eastern 
shore and the islands in the treaty of Mukleteoh, or Point Elliott. A 
reserve of two sections was retaiped for them at Port Madison. 

3d. The Snohomish, with whom are included the Snokwalmu, Ski- 
whamish, Sk'tah-le-jum, Kwehtl-ma-mish, and Stolutswhamish, living on the 
Snohomish and Stolutswhamish Rivers. The Snohomish tribe itself occupies 
only the country at its mouth and the lower end of Whidbey Island ; the 
upper part of the river belonging to the Snokwalmu, &c. They number 
441 souls, and the other bands, collectively, 556. At the time of the treaty 
they were all placed imder Patkanam, the chief of the latter. It is observ- 
able that though the connection between them is most intimate, the Snoho- 
mish assimilate in dialect to the next tribe, the Skagit, while the Snokwal- 
mu speak the Niskwalli in its purity. In the treaty of Point Elliott, the 
reservation for this division was fixed at two sections on a small creek 
emptying into the bay formed by the mouth of the Snohomish River. A 
central reservation of one township, to include the former, intended for the 
general agency of the Puget Sound district, and as an ultimate home for 
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all the tribes, was contemplated at the same place. The small bay known as 
Tulalip Bay, upon which is a saw mill, affords an excellent site for this pur- 
pose ; and the land in the neighborhood, being easily cleared and of good 
qualit)'^, would enable the Indians in a groat measure to subsist themselves. 
The Snokwalmii and other upper bands of this division possess 3 few 
horses, and are much intermarried with the Yakama Indians, here indiscrim- 
inately called Klikabit. They hunt as well as fish; their neighborhood to 
the mountains and more active and energetic character giving them a supe- 
riority in this respect. One of the two principal trails across the Cascade 
Mountains, that by way of the miain Yakama, passes through their country ; 
the Nahchess trail leading from White River. 

4th. The Skagits, including the Kikiallu, Nukwatsamish, Tow-ah-ha, 
Smali-hu, Sakumehu, Miskaiwhu, Miseekwigweelis, Swinamish, and Skwo- 
namish, occupy the remaining country between the Snohomish and Belling- 
ham Bay, with the northern part of Whidbey Island and PeiTy Island. 
With them a diflferent dialect prevails, though not so distinct but what they 
can be understood by those already mentioned. They altogether amount 
to 1,475, and have been assigned Goliah as head chief This division have 
no horses, but are altogether c^noe Indians. With the exception of the 
islands and the immediate shore of the main, their country is altogether 
unexplored They formerly had some communication with the Indians 
beyond the mountains; but it is supposed to have been discontinued in con- 
sequence of obstructions to their ti-ails. The Skagit reservation, as agi'eed 
upon in the treaty, was the peninsula forming the southeastern extremity of 
Perry Island. 

5th. The Samish, Lummi, Nuksahk, living around Bellingham Bay 
and the Lummi River. The two former are salt water, the last exclusively 
river Indians, who as yet have had very little connection with the whites. 
Collectively, these might be called the Nuh-lum-mi. Tsow-its-hut was 
recognized as their common chief by the treaty, and a reservation made for 
them of an island at the forks of the river. Altogether they number 680. 
The languages of the Lummi, at the mouth of the river, and of the Nuk- 
sahk, a few miles higher up, differ so much as to be almost unintelligible to 
one another. The latter seems to approach more nearly to that of Frazer 
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River, and, in fact, their principal intercourse is with Fort Langly and the 
Indians in that direction. The above tribes were also treated with at Point 
Elliott. It is believed that there is no other permanently located on the 
main shore south of the boundary line; but some of the Vancouver Island 
Indians cross over in the fishing season. The names of tribes living to the 
north of the Niskwalli, cited by Mr. Hale on the authority of a Canadian, 
it may be mentioned are recognizable in those of Puyallup, Sukwamish, 
Skagit, and Kowitsin or Kawitshen. 

With these end the Niskwalli nation. The enumeration here given 
may be relied on as substantially correct It was taken by Colonel Sim- 
mons while distributing presents, and when almost all the Indians were got 
in. The result is, for the Niskwalli connection, a total of 5,242; for the 
total population of the Sound and Straits of Fuca, 6,258. Adding to this 
the most recent enumeration, or estimate, of the coast and Columbia River 
tribes, the Indian population of the district may be assumed at 8,687. 

This total, as well as the details, differs considerably from the estimates 
made in January, 1854, and, indeed, from the census taken in the winter of 
1854-55, while the treaties were progressing. It seems to be pretty certain 
that the lower tribes, instead of diminishing, are on the increase. This is to 
be attributed in some measure to their being at peace among themselves and 
protected by the settlements from northern invasion, and to the fact that no 
epidemic diseases have recently attacked them. 

POPULATION. 

In my report to Captain McClellan, I made an attempt to compai-e all 
the estimates of the Indian population of the Territory which was within 
my reach. Since then, an actual count or census of most of the tribes in 
this pai-t of the Territory has been twice attempted, once by myself and 
once by Colonel Simmons. In considering the different statements which 
have been made from time to time, I am well satisfied that none of 
them can be taken as the basis of any accurate calculations respecting the 
ratio of increase or diminution, and I am further inclined to the opinion that 
the aggregate former population, taking one period with another, has never 
been very much greater than within om- knowledge of it In arriving at 
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any conclusion, it is necessary to regard not merely the actual facts of 
increase or mortality known to us, but the capacity of tlie country to fur- 
nish subsistence, the modes of obtaining it followed by the Indians, their 
general character and habits, their fecundity, tiieir wars, and various other 
circumstances directly or indirectly bearing upon life. That the estimates, 
even of residents, cannot be relied upon with confidence, has been made 
sufficiently evident by the discrepancies in our different attempts at an actual 
enumeration, and those of travelers, like Lewis and Clarke, are likely to 
have been still wider fi'om the fact. Still, as no other data exist upon 
which to found any opinion, we are driven to assume these for the purpose 
of discussion. 

The population of the Columbia, below the Cascades, was very probably 
at its height early in the present century. None of the early writers men- 
tion the indications of previous mortality as remarkable in extent; and this 
negative evidence is almost conclusive when taken in connection with their 
subsequent multiplication between 1820 and 1830. Lewis and Clarke, in 
1806, estimated the total number at about 8,500, which is within the bounds 
of probability. They in fact peem to have rather underrated the four 
lower bands of Tsiniik, whom they place at 1,100 souls, whereas Mr. 
Living, on the authority of the fur-ti'aders, but a few years later, gives their 
number of wamors alone at 554, a force requiring a much larger total. 
The same period may also be assumed as the date of greatest prosperity of 
the tribes on the coast and on the Kowlitz and the TsihaKs Rivers. The 
estimate of the former, founded on Indian authority and aided by the 
reported number of houses, gives a total of 4,300, not an excessive one, if 
the Makah are included, as seems to bo the case. Of the Kowlitz and 
Upper Tsihalis, who are not mentioned by them, 4,000 may be admitted as 
the extreme. 

According to Vancouver, it would appear that the Sound tribes had 
suffered from some great calamity previous to liis visit in the spring of 1792. 

■ 

In all those waters from Port Discovery to head of the sound, during a 

' minute survey, he did not meet with over 1,200 Indians, and at least half of 

these must have belonged to the Skagit and Snohomish. The season of 

the yeai' was too early for them to have left the water in search of roots and 
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berries; and those that he saw manifested no alarm at liis presence, which 
would induce the idea that others had fled in consequence of his approach. 
Besides the quantity of bones which he met with in different places, and 
more particularly the neglect with which they were treated, indicated the 
recent presence of some pestilence. As nearly corresponding* with the time 
when Lewis and Clarke supposed the small-pox to have visited the Dalles, 
it is not improbable that this disease had prevailed here also, though Van- 
couver does not speak of its marks upon the survivors as being very recent 
War could not have been the cause of such widespread effects, as their hos- 
tilities never resulted in much bloodshed within a short tune, though acting 
as a steady check on population. After Vancouver's visit, there must have 
been a very considerable increase, which according to Indian account, has 
been since, at two or three different times, affected by epidemic (Jjseases. 

In the district referred to, there are at this time over 5,000 Indians; 
and while the tribes lower down the sound are increasing, as appears by the 
number of children, others in more intimate connection with the whites have 
greatly fallen off, and some are nearly extinct. It would seem, therefore, 
as if constant fluctuations from natural causes, not arising out of the settlo- 
' ment of the country, had existed among them from an early time, and the 
inference would be that their total number had never greatly exceeded that 
which they have reached since the discovery. Too great sti'ess is not to be 
laid upon the assertion of the Indians themselves that they were once a great 
many, for their ideas of number are vague at the best, and the recollection 
of any former mortality would probably be exaggerated, while the after- 
increase would be disregarded. I should consider a population of 8,000 for 
the tribes within the Sti-aits of Fuca as the utmost which they have ever 
reached. Mr. Finlayson, of the Hudson Bay Company, made a count of 
the Klallam in 1845, and ascertained their numbers to be 1,760. Taking 
this as their maximum at any one time, the total number of Indians in this 
Territory, west of the Cascade Mountains, during their most flourishing 
epoch, and on the supposition that the condition existed simultaneously to 
all of them, would amount to 26,800, or about three times their present 
number. This seems to me as great a bo ly as the country could have 
supported according to their modes of life, and certainly is in itself formid- 
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able. It is most probable however, that the whole were never at once in 
the same condition of prosperity, but that fluctuations occurred among dif- 
ferent tribes at various times. Mr Hale, to whose work I have only recently 
had access, does not touch upon the Sound tribes, with the exception of the 
Niskwalli (Skwale); and the estimates furnished by Captain Wilkes in the 
same year (1841), although covering a portion of the deficiency, are yet 
very incomplete, and do not coincide with the others in those mentioned by 
both. The census of a portion of the Sound tribes, made by Dr. Tolmie in 
1844, and published in the former report, is, though undoubtedly more 
accurate than the above so far as it goes, but a very partial one. I have 
endeavored to combine all these, on the assumption that no great changes 
had taken place in that interval, but without being able to arrive at any 
valuable result as regards details. It seems probable, however, that the 
total population of the western district at that time reached 15,000, and that 
the tribes most exempt from diminution since have been those of the eastern 
shore of the sound below the Puyallup River. 

The more recent estimates of General Lane, in 1849, I have passed 
over as being mere estimates, and not entirely complete. They cannot aid 
in any way in drawing accurate conclusions. 

On one point connected with the subject of population, a fact of ethno- 
logical importance may bo referred to, viz, the very small number of indig- 
enous half-breeds. Notwithstanding the length of time that the fur com- 
panies have occupied the country, and the almost universal connection of 
its employes with native women on permanent terms, the number of metifs 
is hardly appreciable. 

TRIBAL ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNMENT. 

No division of tribes into clans is observable, nor any organization 
similar to the eastern tribes, neither have the Indians of this Territory 
emblematical distinctions resembling the totem. Among some of the northern 
tribes, as I am assured by Mr. John Work, of the Hudson Bay Company's 
service, these exist. As regards the chiefdom, it is theoretically hereditary ; 
but if on the death of a chief the eldest son is objectionable from stupidity 
or bad reputation, it is said that the tribe sometimes set him aside for the 
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next. If a chiefs sons are too young to govern, his brother or next relative 
succeeds him and continues chief till his death, when the office reverts to 
the son of the elder. It is not unusual to find men living as chiefs over the 
mother's tribe instead of the father*8. This is the case with Seahtl among the 
Dwamish. The reason seems to be that on the death of the father the 
children, if young, are often carried back by the mother to her own people 
and brought up among them. It does not appear that the title in such cases 
descends in the female line. With the exception of a veiy few men of wliom 
reputation for courage or sagacity is considerable, and whose influence is 
in consequence extended over a tribe, their nominal chiefs have no control 
beyond their own petty bands, nor is it potent even there. Wealth gives a 
certain power among them, and influence is purchased by its lavish distri- 
bution. There is no class of braves, or warriors, and no distinction between 
war and peace chiefs. The decision of all questions of moment depends 
upon the will of the majority interested, but there is no compulsion upon 
the minority. To this fact, as will elsewhere be noticed, seems to be due in 
some degree, the splitting up and subdivision of tribes. In fact, society is 
perfectly democratic, because in the absence of government or authority, 
it cannot be otherwise. There is no priesthood aside from the tamahnoiis 
men, or doctors, who have by virtue of their office an important part to 
play as leading the ceremonial incantations which accompany proceedings 
of general interest. In their councils, every one has the right of speaking, 
and assent or dissent is ascertained by exclamation or silence. Some of 
them are effective orators, though in general their eloquence is of a very 
noisy and vociferous kind. The women are present at, and join in, these 
talks, speaking in a low tone, their words being repeated aloud by a 
reporter. On occasions of less ceremony, they sometimes address the audi- 
ence without any such intervention, and give their admonitions with a free- 
dom of tongue highly edifying. In a few instances, matrons of superior 
character, " strong minded women*', have obtained an influence similar to 
that of chiefs. Sally, the widow of Tsenahmus, a Tsinuk cliief, well 
known on the Lower Columbia, enjoys great authority among the Indians 
and general immunity from the whites. The queen, an old lady of the 
Tsihalis, who patronized Captain Wilkes's party in 1841, yet rules her neigh- 
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borhood with undisputed sway, and on occasion of tlie late council "put in 
her oar" with considerable eflfect against a removal. After the talks, time is 
generally taken by the assembly to consider the matter in hand before a 
final action is decided. The feasts at which their principal consultations 
generally take place will be mentioned hereafter. The)'' are given by some 
leading chief or rich man, who takes the office upon himself with a view of 
bringing himself conspicuously before the public. 

Property. — As far as I can gather the views of the Sound tribes, they 
recognize no individual i-ight to land except actual occupancy. This seems 
to be respected to this extent, that if a man has cleared a spot of land for 
cultivation, he can hold it on the retuni of the season for planting from year 
to year, as long as lie sees fit. So in their villages, the site of a house per- 
tains to the individual as long as he leaves any vestige or evidence of a 
building on it. Among the Tsintik and Lower Tsihalis, the right may 
have been carried somewhat further, but unsettled lands away from their 
usual haunts are but little regarded. IVibes arc, however, somewhat tena- 
cious of territorial right, and well understand their respective limits; but this 
seems to be merely as regards their title, and they never, it is behoved, 
exclude fi'om them other friendly tribes. It would appear also that these 
lands are considered to survive to the last remnant of a tribe; after its exist- 
ence as such has in fact ceased. There sQcms to be, in some instances, a 
vague claim by chiefs to temtorial sovereignty, as for example among the 
Makah, where any wrecked property floats ashore the proprietor claims 
from the finder a portion of it, and it is said payment is exacted for the use 
of particular pieces of gi'ound. Cases have been mentioned of a claim by a 
chief to the ownership of the whole country occupied by liis tribe; but these 
do not seem to have any foundation in acknowledged right, or to be actually 
maintained. Sneetlum, the former chief of the Skagit, is said to have made 
such pretensions. As regards the fisheries, they are held in common, and 
no tribe pretends to claim from another, or from individuals, seigniorage for 
the right of taking. In fact^ such a claim would be inconvenient to all par- 
ties, as the Indians move about, on the soimd particularly, from one to 
another locality, according to the season. Nor do they have disputes as to 
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their hunting grounds. Land and sea appear to be open to all with whom 
they are not at war. Their local attachments are very strong, as might be 
inferred with regard to a race having fixed abodes, and .they part from their 
favorite grounds and burial-places with the utmost reluctance. 

As regards the right of property in houses or goods, their ideas are 
naturally clearer. The maker of anj'^thing is its necessary owner until he 
voluntarily parts with its possession. So also the captor of fish or game, 
the one who digs roots or raises vegetables ; but it is not probable that they 
have ever speculated upon the origin of this right, nor would their minds 
comprehend any abstract reasoning upon the subject. They have customs, 
however, in some respects peculiar to themselves. Not only do the men own 
property distinct from tlieir wives, but (which is a consequence following on 
polygamy) tiieir wives own each her private effects, separate from her 
husband as well as from the others. He has his own blankets, she her 
mats and baskets and generally speaking her earnings belong to her, except 
those arising from prostitution, which are her husband's. On the decease of 
a man, his property is immediately taken possession of by his relatives, and 
what is not destroyed or displayed at his grave is divided among them, his 
sons if grown up taking a part ; his wives get nothing whatever, nor young 
childi-en, but unless appropriated by the men, return to their own people, 
taking the latter with them. Another custom in respect to property is that 
the seller of a horse, slave, or woman guarantees life and safety for a time. 
If they escape or die within perhaps a month or two, the purchaser can 
demand back the price. As a general thing, they do not dispose of property 
before death. Instances happen of course when they express the wish that 
individuals should have particular articles, but is not always regarded. 
Judge Ford informed me that one day the Indians announced to him the 
death of a man near by. The next they told him that he was alive again, 
and that he said he had not disposed of his horses to suit him, and had 
come back for that purpose, that he had now done so and was going to die 
again, which he accordingly did during the day, and that time in earnest. 
This sort of coma preceding death, it should be remarked in explanation, 
seems to be not uncommon. 
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Slavery, — Slavery is thoroughly interwoven with the social polity of 
the Indians of the coast section of Oregon and Washington Territory. 
East of the Cascades, though it exists, it is not so common ; the equestrian 
habits of the tribes living there probably rendering ' it less profitable or 
convenient than among the more settled inhabitants of the coast South- 
ward it ceases, so far as my observation has gone, with the Siskiou Mount- 
ains, which divide Oregon from California. Many of the slaves held here 
are, however, brought from California, where they were taken by the war- 
like and predatory Indians of the plains, and sold to the Kallapuia and 
Tsiniik. The system probably originated in wars, all prisoners becom- 
ing slaves as a matter of course, though as usual they have some fanciful 
modes of accounting for it. Thus some of the Sound Indians told Colonel 
Simmons that the first was made on the occasion of a great feast, when one 
of the guests criticised the cooking of the fish. The others, disgusted at 
his ill-breeding, debated upon his punishment. Some were for killing him; 
but it was finally decided to make him a slave, that he might always serve 
his insulted host, which accordingly was done. However this may be, the 
occasions of making them have since greatly multiplied. Thus, if one 
Indian has wronged another, and failed to make compensation, or if a 
debtor is insolent, he may be taken as a slave. Their mode of procedure is 
characterized by their wonted deliberation. The plaintiff comes with a 
party to demand satisfaction, and holds out to the other the option of pay- 
ment or servitude. If no satisfaction is given he must submit unless he is 
strong enough to do battle. And this slavery is final degradation. The 
rule of once a slave always a slave extends so far that if the debtor should 
have given up some relative in his power, and subsequently redeems him, 
he becomes his slave in turn. If a man purchase his father or mother, 
they become his slaves, and are treated as such. The children of slaves 
by others are slaves likewise. And the children of a man by his own 
slaves are but half free ; they do not rank as seahb-viri. Even if one pur- 
chases his own freedom, he is yet looked upon as an inferior. A distinction 
is to be made as regards women, that whereas in one sense they are always 
slaves or property, yet when a man sells or pays away his sister or daughter, 
she, if bom of free parents, becomes the wife of the creditor or purchaser, 
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and as such does not follow the rule of distribution, but on the death of 
her husband returns to her tribe or family. The number of persons thus 
held upon the Sound is less than farther north, but probably amounts to 
one-tenth of the population. Many of them belong to distant tribes, and 
others belonging to these are held elsewhere. The system has been the 
cause of constant disturbance among themselves, as well as of wars with 
their neighbors ; for not only were the latter often made for the purpose of 
obtaining them, but the occasional escape or stealing of slaves created 
difficulty and led to retaliation. For this reason, it was thought expedient 
in the treaties with the Sound tribes to stipulate its abolition. The life of a 
slave was entirely at the disposal of his master or mistress, and it was for- 
merly customary among most of the tribes to kill part at least on the death 
of the owners. At Tsinuk, as lately as 1850, an attempt was made to 
starve a little slave girl to death, who had been given to a child in the 
family, previously deceased, and her life was only saved by the intervention 
of the citizens, who offered to pay her price, representing that it would be as 
good to destroy the value in merchandise, and adding the weight of a threat 
in case of refusal. 

Dr. Tolmie informs me that the course of the slave trade has always, 
been from south to north; the only exception in his knowledge being that 
the Kowlitz Indians, formerly a very strong tribe, used to make forays on 
the Sound and carry their prisoners to the Columbia River. 

Retaliation. — ^The law of life for life is fully recognized, subject, how- 
ever, to compromise on payment of damages. ITie procedure is about as 
follows: If one Indian has taken another's life, the revenge is not immediate; 
it is talked over for some time, perhaps months, during which any overture 
for settlement can be made. If none is offered, the relatives of the deceased, 
with a sufficient party of their friends, proceed to the murderer and make a 
demand on him for satisfaction. If he or his friends can make up a sufficient 
amount of goods to appease the next of kin, the affair is settled, the other 
friends being paid something for their trouble in the matter, and some return 
IS then usually made by them in token that peace is restored. If the mur- 
derer cannot himself make a suitable refcompense, or his friends will not 
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assist hini, they then take his life, and the affair stops, no hostility being 
provoked anew by the act. The amount to bo paid as blood-money depends 
upon the importance of the person killed; women being of less value than 
men. Ten blankets will generally pay for a common person. Occasionally, 
the individual sought for, instead of compromising, makes fight, especially if a 
chief or a man of influence, in which case a qtuisi war arises between the two 
tribes or factions. It generally terminates without much bloodshed, and 
leads to an amicable arrangement. This system of retaliation, which is 
carried out in every matter, and takes the place of civil process for debt, as 
well as actions for torts or criminal prosecutions, has worked much mischief 
among the Indians, and been one source of slavery, as well as of the break- 
ing-up of the ti-ibes. The principal cause arises in the event of death under 
the hands of the doctor, as he always receives his fee in advance, and on the 
understanding that he is to cure his patient. So, if not successful in his 
conjurations, he is called upon to refund, perhaps with damages, or, in case 
of failure, is set upon and killed in turn. Should the patient, however, on 
his death-bed, attribute his fate to the malignant tamalino-us of the practi- 
tioner, his friends do not trouble themselves with any preliminaries, but dis- 
patch him at sight. 

Wars. — Until the influence of the whites came to be sensibly felt, and 
their numbers thinned by disease, a state of petty warfare prevailed between 
many of the different tribes. Even now among those who have been less inti- 
mate in their new relations, some such condition of things exists, and jealousy 
of each other is universal. It has been a matter of great amusement among 
travelers to be told by every successive band that just beyond them the 
Indians were very bad; any worse than the last, however, never being 
reached, but, Hke an ignis fatunSj keeping a little ahead. Their wars among 
themselves, it is probable, were never very bloody. Ross Cox gives a very 
graphic account of the Tsinuk method, which was probably not far from 
correct. Having once determined on hostilities, they, give notice to the 
enemy of the day on which they intend to make the attack, and having 
previously engaged as auxiliaries a number of young men whom they pay 
for that purpose, they embark in canoes for the scene of action. Several of 
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tlioir women accompany them on their expeditions, and assist in working the 
canoes. On arriving at the enemy's village, they enter into a parley, and 
endeavor by negotiation to terminate the quarrel amicably. Sometimes a 
third party, who preserves a stiict neutrality, undertakes the office of 
mediator; but should their joint efforts fail in procuring redress, they imme- 
diately prepare for action. Should the day be far advanced, the combat is 
deferred by mutual consent till the following morning, and they pass the 
night intervening in frightful yells and making use of abusive and insulting 
language to each other. They generally fight from their canoes, which they 
take care to incline to one side presenting the higher flank to the enemy; 
and in this position with their bodies quite bent the battle commences. 
Owing to the curve of their canoes, and their impenetrable armor, it is seldom 
bloody ; and as soon as one or two men fall, the party to whom they belong 
acknowledge themselves vanquished and the combat ceases. If the assail- 
ants be unsuccessful, they return without redress; but if conquerors, they 
receive various presents from the vanquished party in addition to their 
original demand. The women and children are always sent away before 
the engagement commences. 

The same description will apply to most of the battles on the Sound, 
except where northern tribes are concerned, who are more warlike and 
ferocious. Most of those which have been witnessed by early settlers con- 
sisted chiefly in howling at night and firing their guns, beyond bullet-range, 
in the day; their faces are painted in accordance. But there are some 
instances of more determined conduct. The now almost extinct tribe of 
Tsemakum, living on Port Townshend, were, by the common report, very 
troublesome neighbors, and on bad terms with all. They were first broken 
by the Makah, who partake of the superior courage of their race. They 
are said also to have had a great fight with the Snohomish many years ago, 
and some seven years since were attacked and their fort destroyed by the 
Sukwamish, under Seahtl. In these affrays, as well as in a fight between 
the Klallam and Snohomish, a number of lives were lost. But the real 
method of warfare among them was by murder, overpowering individuals 
by numbers, or killing them by stealth and unawares. In this way, their 
wars, so to call them, were kept up. 
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The armor mentioned by Cox consisted of an elk skin shirt, remarkably 
thick, doubled, and thrown over the shoulders, with holes for the arms. It 
descends to the ankles, and from the thickness of the leather is perfectly 
arrow proof The head is covered with a species of helmet made of cedar- 
bark, bear grass, and leather, and is also impenetrable by arrows. The 
neck, therefore, is the only vital part of the body exposed to danger in 
action. In addition to the above they have another kind of armor, which 
they occasionally wear in place of the leathern shirt It is a species of 
coreet formed of thin slips of hard wood, ingeniously laced together by bear 
grass and is much lighter and more pliable than the former; but it does not 
cover so much of the body. Neither is any longer used in this Territory.* 

The Sound Indians, but more particularly those on the Straits of Fuca, 
sometimes fortify their dwellings by stockades made of heavy puncheons 
twelve or fifteen feet high, set in the ground, and sti'engthened by large 
posts and cross pieces. These were loop holed, and calculated very well 
to serve even against muskets. 

The bow and arrow, and a heavy club carved at the end, were their 
original weapons. They have gone almost entirely out of use, not being 
often employed even for game except among the Makah, who still adhere 
to them. The arrows are pointed with hard wood or bone, and resemble in 
every respect the figures in the third volume of Mr. Schoolcraft's work. 
They are in no respect equal in workmanship to those of the interior or the 
coast of California. 

None of the western tribes within my observation have pursued the 
practice of scalping the slain, nor do they wear scalp-locks. The Indians 
on the Straits of Fuca and thence northward decapitate their enemies, as 
was noticed by Vancouver. While surveying Port Townshend, he saw on 
one of the low points of Craven Peninsula, " two upright poles set in the 
ground, about fifteen feet high, and rudely carved. On the top of each was 
stuck a human head, recently planted there. The hair and flesh were nearly 
perfect, and the head appeared to carry the evidence of fury or revenge, as, 
in driving the stakes through the throat to the cranium, the sagitt^, with 

* The above was written before the breaking oat of the existiuK war, in whieh it in unneoes- 
Bary to say that they have displayed a hardihood and pertinacity for which credit was never given 
them. 
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part of the scalp, were borne on their points some inches above the rest of 
the skull. Between the stakes a fire had been made, and near it some cal- 
cined bones were observed, but none of these appearances enabled us to 
satisfy ouraelves concerning the manner in which the bodies had been dis- 
posed of" No suspicion of cannibalism exists against any of these tribes. 
It is most probable that the fire had been the usual cooking-fire of Indians, 
and that the heads were those of enemies slain by the Tsemakum, and set 
up in this manner in defiance on leaving their camp. It is possible that 
they may have burned the bodies ; but such a practice has not been noticed, 
and certainly never was common among them. 

FOOD. 

The principal food of the Indians on the west side of the Cascades may 
be briefly set down as fish, roots, and berries. Game furnishes to but few 
of them any considerable item. There are mountain -sheep or, more prop- 
erly goats, in the higher parts of the range; but they probably never con- 
stituted an important article of food, their wool being the principal object 
of their capture. Elk and deer are hunted to a certain extent, chiefly by 
the bands nearest the mountahis; and the Snokwalm, in fact, kill more of 
the latter on the islands than do the Sound Indians themselves. Lewis and 
Clarke speak of game as having rather furnished an article of luxury than 
of support to the Tsinuk, though abundant in their country. A hunter is, 
in fact, looked upon with respect by almost every tribe in the district. 

The roots used are numerous; but the wappatu, or sagittaria, and the 

kamas are the principal. These are found in great quantities,, the former 

in ponds, the latter in the prairies, particularly such as are wet ; and they 

were foimerly a great article of trade with the interior. Besides these, the 

roots of the sunflower and feni are largely used, and a small white root of 

rather insipid taste. From the fern, they make a species of flour which is 

baked into bread. The kamas season is in the latter part of May and June, 

and then as well as in the fall when the sunflower is dug, the prairies are 

dotted over with squaws, each armed with a sharp stake and a basket, busily 

engaged in digging them. At these times, camps are generally found near 

the skirts of timber which border the open lands for the convenience of 
13 
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gathering and preserving. The kamas is baked in the ground, a hole being 
first dug and heated with stones, and the root covered over with twigs and 
earth. There are numerous other roots and plants used in their fresh state. 
Of the beri-ies, such as the strawberry, salmon-beny, raspbeiry, and 
others which are not suitable for drying, are consumed at, once ; but the 
huckleberry, of wliich there are several kinds, sallal, &c., are dried and 
stored for winter's use. The salmon-berry, a large and somewhat coarse 
species of raspberry, is abundant in the river bottoms, and grows to about 
an inch in length. There are two varieties, the yellow and purple. It 
obtains its name from its ripening about the same time with tfta height of 
the salmon season on the Columbia, and its association with that fish in 
Indian superstition. Acorns in those sections of the country where the oak 
is found are gathered and stored for winter. But the great staple of food 
through a vast portion of the country west of the Rocky Mountains, as well 
in the interior as on the coast, is the salmon, which frequents in extraordi- 
nary quantities almost every river fi-om the Sacramento northward, and 
pursues his way to the very base of the Rocky Mountains. Of this there 
are several kinds, not less than six, it is supposed, entering the Columbia 
alone at the diflferent periods of the year, and others being found in other 
localities. The salmon, which enter that river in tlie spring and are the 
only ones prized as food by the whites, do not seek either the small rivers 
of the coast or the lower tributJiries near its mouth for the purpose of spawn- 
ing, but push directly up the principal branches, such as the Willamette, the 
Snake, &c., to the colder waters of the mountains In this they are assisted 
by the simultaneous occun-ence of the freshets which enable them to over- 
come the obstructions with greater ease. In some of the forks of the Co- 
lumbia they penetrate to the main chain of the Rocky Mountains; but in 
others, as the Snake, they are stopped by impassable barriers. Later in the 
season inferior kinds are abundant, and these also succeed in forcing their 
way up the larger branches, but in addition, leave detachments in every 
creek th{>.t enters the coast, every brook which unites with the rivers, and 
even in the sloughs formed by rain in tlie prairies. It is jxt this season that 
the coast Indians lay up their winter supplies ; for those later species pos- 
sessing little fat are the easiest dried for keeping. The Indians of the inte- 
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nor presei-\'e the former kinds also, which after a stay in the fresh water 
liave lost their superfluous oil, and these are often actually traded to those 
Indians at the mouth of the river or on the Sound. The Dalles was for- 
merly a great depot for this commerce. It seems that the spring salmon 
ascend only tliose rivers which take their rise in snow or which are subject 
to spring freshets. Thus they are found in the Sacramento, the Klamath, the 
Columbia, and in the Kwinaiutl, where there is a variety considered the finest 
on the coast. Into the bays however, they do not enter, at least in any 
numbers; and in Puget Sound, though taken in some of the streams rising 
in the Cascades, they are by no means abundant nor so large as in the 
Columbia. The other kinds are, however, found in great quantity. 

The spring salmon are taken on the rivers with the seine; at the rapids 
and in the small streams either with the scoop-net or with a gig. The lat- 
ter is usually forked, the points or barbs attached loosely by a thong so as 
to give play to the fish. On some of the rivers where the depth permits, 
Weil's are built to stop their ascent. 

The fish are split very thin, the backbone being taken out and then a 
slice on each side, and all parts even to the heads are preserved. No salt 
is used, nor are they properly smoked; but a small fire is kept beneath the 
poles on which they hang, to hasten their drying. The quantity put up at 
some of the principal fishing grounds was formerly immense, and even now 
is very considerable. 

Besides the salmon, sturgeon is taken in the Columbia, and a variety 
of other fish, though the two former only are staples of food. In the Straits 
of Fuca and part of the Sound, halibut is found ; rock-cod, and several 
other species are abundant everywhere. The true cod is sometimes tiiken 
within the Sound, but mostly without the headlands. Off the Straits of 
Fuca, about fifteen miles are banks upon which the Makah are in the habit 
of fishing for these and halibut. What salmon are taken by this tribe are 
chiefly got by trolling. Amotig the Klallam and some others, the flesh of 
the dog-fish is boiled, and when dried, pounded to the consistency of flour. 

Shell-fish in great variety exist in the bays and on the coast, and many 
of these are dried for winter stores. Seals are also occasionally captured 
and regarded as a gi-eat luxury ; but a yet greater prize is the whale. The 
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Makah alone of all these tribes venture to kill it in whaling style. The 
Kwillehiut take it by means of harpoons buoyed with seal-skins, which 
they leave to mark its course until it dies, and the more southern Indians 
content themselves with the animal when it drifts a.shore dead, as occasion- 
ally happens. The blubber is cut up and preserved by partially smoking, or 
the oil tried out and saved in the paunches of animals. 

As the salmon form the most important staple of subsistence, so with them 
are connected the greatest number of superstitions. These have, witli many 
tribes, in a measure died away, but till of late years were rigorously main- 
tained. Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, mentioning the capture of the first salmon 
at the Dalles, in 1807, an occasion of great rejoicing as a harbinger of the 
school, state that, "in order to hasten their arrival, the Indians, according 
to custom, dressed the fish and cut it into small pieces, one of which was 
given to each child in the village." At the mouth of the Columbia, the first 
salmon taken could only be eaten by the medicine-men. The next was 
eaten by the inhabitants of the lodge. The taking of the "first fish of the 
season" was, in fact, everywhere the occasion of a feast. The salmon dance 
was performed, and the anticipations of plenty lightened tlie hearts of all. 
The earlier fish could not be obtained at any price by a white man, unless 
they were first cooked, lest he should open them with a knife instead of a 
stone, or cut them crosswise. The lieart was always roasted and eaten, for 
fear a dog should eat it, when no more salmon would be taken. The 
restrictions upon women during menstruation and pregnancy were stringent, 
and there were numerous other details observed, such as eating particular 
parts with the rising and falling tide, consuming the fish before sundown, 
&c. On the ripening of the salmon-berry however, these rules were abated, 
the incoming of the schools being by that time rendered certain. The feasts 
have of late been discontinued, and the salmon dance neglected. In all 
these respects, the Niskwalli had the same observances as the Tsinuk. 

To the above is to be added, as a limited resource, the potato, which 
is more or less cultivated by all. The estimate formed by Colonel Sim- 
mons, in 1854, of the quantity raised by all the Sound tribes was somewhat 
over 11,000 bushels of potatoes; no proportion, however, existing among 
the various tribes of the amount to the population. 
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With all these sources of subsistence, the greater part of which is 
afforded sponfcmeously by the land or water, nothing but indolence or want 
of thrift could lead to want among a population even greater than we have 
reason to believe at any time inhabited this district. But they were at par- 
ticular seasons, undoubtedly straitened for food, and much more formerly 
than now when they obtain assistance from settlers in compensation for 
services. No instance of cannibalism has ever occurred to the knowledge 
of the whites. 

To the necessity of seeking tlie different articles of food at different 
times is to be attributed chiefly the constant locomotion of these tribes. 
Not only do they at one time frequent the prairies or marshes for roots, at 
another the forests for berries, and again the sounds and rivers for fish, but 
they have particular points at which they seek the last at various seasons; 
and although they have their permanent villages where their winter resi- 
dence chiefly is, and their potato grounds, they are seldom to be found all 
gathered there together except on special occasions. 

The fur-tfade. — This may be said to be extinct in the western part of the 
Territory. The Hudson Bay Company continue to purchase the few skins 
brought to them, but tliey make no account of the trade. Beaver are again 
abundant on all the streams because no longer sought for. . Black bear, 
land-otter, muskrat, mink, and a few others exist, but are only occasionally 
brought in for sale. 

SOCIETY, MARRIAGE, AND THE DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 

It is not unusual to find on the small prairies human figures rudely 
carved upon trees. Tliese I have understood to have been cut by young 
men who were in want of wives, as a sort of practical intimation that they 
were in the market as purchasers. Generally speaking, these Indians seek 
their wives among other tribes than their own — whether from motives of 
policy or an indistinct idea of pliysiological propriety, it is difficult to say; 
more probably the former. It seems to be a matter of pride, in fact, to 
unite the blood of several different ones in their own persons. The expres- 
sion, "I am half Snokwalmu, half Klikatat," or some similar one, is of every- 
day utterance. With the chiefs, this is almost always the case. 
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Domestic afFection caiiiiot be considered stroiip^ ainoDg thetse mees. 
TLe ties between parent and child^ husband and wife, seem little clo^jer than 
?j-:r:ween more distant relatives, or even others of the same tribe. Indeed^ 
the term ^^naika tilkam\ my relation, or one of my people^ is more often 
in ilieir mouths than any denoting nearer kin. Mothers^ it is true, show a 
df-ftain degree of aJffection toward their children ; but even this is subject to 
i:Xi:*'.\iiunuk^ or rather is itself an exception, as might be expected in such a 
j^xi^rA state of proHigticy. Men have a certain pride of oi&pring, but it is 
t^iU^zr jiH an evidence of virihty on their own part than arising from parental 
rari:. Ah an evidence of this condition of things, the occurrence of infanti- 
r-Mlf, now less common than of old, is a suflBcient proof Grandparents seem 
l«» havo a {greater attachment to their descendants than do the immediate 
l>r«i|;«:iiitorH. On the part of the children, the affection is still less. Between 
l»»Ml>/Uiil and wife there is probably as Uttle. A strong sensual attachment 
H%%ih»%%\yWA\\\ often exists^ which leads to marriage, as instances are not rare of 
yoiiit;^ v^4iiuen destroying themselves on the death of a lover; but where the 
i$U^ ol" t'biMtity is so entirely wanting in both sexes, this cannot deserve the 
>^iii^? iA lovo, or it is at best of a temporary duration. A young man^ 
ilixirotiJi ol' obtaiuiug a wife, usually cohabits with her for a time before 
l>Mi< tw^in}{ lior, during which he is gathering together the necessary amount 
(4 |*roj>45iiy to l>o jniid, or perhaps the courtship commences in this way — the 
^mI wUhing a hunband, and takuig a straightforward mode of attracting one. 
^\\^y (audition of the woman is that of slavery under any circumstances. 
rtlwv U iIm^ |iii>i>erty of her father, of her nearest i-elative, or of her tribe, until 
*K/i l»#:r^iHi4»» that of her husband. She digs the roots and prepares them tor 
iifUkU'i, digii and dries clams, cures the fish which he catches, packs the 
l»//io4so, iinttintH in paddling the canoe, and performs all the menial offices. 
'I lif: nioru wives a luau possesses, therefore, the richer he is; and it is an object 
Ui\ liim l4i purchase others as his means increase. The accession of a new 
•^'lUi in lliu lodge very naturally produces jealousy and discord, and the first 
liiUM r<:turiis for a time hi dudgeon to her Mends, to be reclaimed by her 
hurtliaiid when he chooses, perhaps after propitiating her by some presentsw 
'Mi«i iiiftt wife almost always retains a sort of predominance in the lodge; and 
lliu man, at least alter his appetite for a subset^uent one is satistled, usoailj 
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lives with her. Wives, particularly the later ones, are often sold or traded 
off. Divorce is unknown, for the simple reason that the marriage-tie, if so it 
can be called, has no force, except in the will of the husband. A man sends 
his wife away, or sells her at his will. On the death of a brother, the survivor 
generally takes his wife; so also the father sometimes takes the wife of his son, 
and even the son his father's subsequent wives. They are, however, often 
sold or returned to their own people. Prostitution is almost universal. An 
Indian, perhaps, will not let his favorite wife, but he looks upon his otliers, 
his sisters, daughters, female relatives, and slaves, as a legitimate source of 
profit; and this seems to have been a trait of the coast tribes from their first 
intercourse with the whites. Occasionally, adultery foiTns a cause of dif- 
ficulty; but it is then only because the woman is reserved for the time being 
to the husband's use, or because he fears to be cheated of his just emolu- 
ments. Cohabitation of unmarried females among their own people brings 
no disgrace if unaccompanied with childbirth, which they take care to pre- 
vent. This commences at a very early age, perhaps ten or twelve years. 
The practice of abortion is to be considered in its connection. This is 
almost universal, and is produced both by violence and by medicines. 
Certain plants <are known to them which effect it, and it is generally believed 
by tlie whites, that tliey know of others wliicli produce sterility at will. 

The ceremony of a wedding among the Tsinuk is thus described by 
Ross Cox, and is much more correct than most of liis remarks uj)on Indiar^ 
manners: "The negotiations preceding a marriage are short, and the cere- 
mony itself simple. When a young man has made his choice, he commis- 
^sions his parents or otlier relatives to open the business to the girl's relatives. 
They are t:) receive a certain quantity of presents; and when these are 
agreed oh, they all rei)air to the house intended for the future residence erf 
the young couple, to which nearly all the inhabitants of the village are 
invited. The presents, which consist of slaves, axes, beads, kettles, haikwa^ 
brass and copper bracelets, &c., are now distributed by the young man, 
who, in his turn, receives an equal or perhaps greater qiumtity from the 
girl's relatives. The bride, decorated with the various ornaments conmion 
among the tribe, is then led forth by a few old women and presented to the 
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ijTitt<irrv>:e!EL He receives her as his wife; and the elders, after wishing 
-tufln. : uiiEiry of fish, fruit, roots, and children, retire from the house, accom- 
imiiitiL ":> J M the strangers." 

SEPULTURE. 

TT^ <iOfniDon mode of disposing of the dead among the fishing tribes was 
^h 'umr/ftiL These are generally di*awn into the woods at some prominent 
liiihi: t 4fif7rt distance from the village, and sometimes placed between the 
dtint.^ ,t crietbi or raised from the ground on posts. Upon the Columbia River, 
ill* T^umk had in particular two very noted cemeteries, a high, isolated 
iiUitE ^fiocit three miles below the mouth of the Kowlitz, called Mt Coffin, and 
i\n»t ^N/flMr diAtance above, called Coffin Rock. The former would appear 
at if. fi* hskve been very ancient. Mr. Broughton, one of Vancouver's lieu- 
fstiMuxUj wiu9 explored the river, makes mention only of several canoes at 
ftim [j(ar:«. And Lewis and Clarke, who noticed the mount, do not speak 
^if rhi^m at all ; but at the time of Captain Wilkes's expedition, it is con- 
^tf^jifhA ttiat there were at least 3,000. A fire, caused by the carelessness of 
4»>nu^ o/ hill party, destroyed the whole, to the great indignation of the 
fiiftiaiM*, Captain Belcher, of the British ship Sulphur, who visitfed the river 
ill l4r^0^ rrrmarkii, **In the year 1836 [1^26], the small-pox made great rav- 
;^^; Afi/i it wai* followed a- few years since by the ague ; consequently 
fif^jmt: Ularid and Coffin Mount, as well as the adjacent shores, were stud- 
fU^t A/*< fffily with canoes, but, at the period of our visit, the skulls and 
jikM^JsfiJt were strewed about in all directions." This method generally 
^^^f/T'^^iU-A //n the neighboring coasts, as at Shoalwater Bay, &c. Farther 
.1^ n^ flolnmhm^ as at the Cascades, a different form was adopted, which is 
fti.iJt /Urw^rHU^l by Captain Clarke : "About half a mile below this house, in 
< > rtr V rtw'/:k part of the woods, is an ancient Indian burial-place ; it consists 
vf? KX^t vaaltfi, made of pine or cedar boards, closely connected, about 
tj4j^c tKttfi «/|uare and six in height ; the top securely covered with wide 
,i/<,#iw l» iri//(/ing a little so as to convey off the rain. The direction of 
iiii ,^-«r4-<: u eaat and west, the door being on the eastern side, and partially 
<*i'.i[,y,»».^i » ith wide boards decorated with rude pictures of men and other 
ni^UuUut. On entering, we found in some of them four dead bodies care- 
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fully wrapped in skins, tied with cords of grass and bark, lying on a mat 
in a direction east and west ; the other vaults contained only bones, which, 
in some of them were piled to the height of four feet ; on the tops of the 
vaults, and on poles attached to them, hung brass kettles and frying-pans, 
with holes in their bottoms, baskets, bowls, sea-shells, skins, pieces of cloth, 
hair-bags of trinkets and small bones, the offerings of friendship or affection, 
which have been saved by a pious veneration from the ferocity of war or 
the more dangerous temptations of individual gain. The whole of the 
walls, as well as tlie door, were decorated with strange figui'es cut and 
painted on them; and besides these were several wooden images of men, 
some of them so old and decayed as to . have almost lost their shape, which 
were all placed against the sides of the vaults. These images, as well as 
those in the houses we have lately seen, do not appear to be at all the 
objects of adoration in this place ; they were most probably intended as 
resemblances of those whose decease they indicate ; and when we observe 
them in houses, they occupy the most conspicuous part, but are treated 
more like ornaments than objects of worship. Near the vaults which are 
still standing, are the remains of others on the ground, completely rotted 
and covered with moss ; and, as they are formed of the most durable pine 
and cedar timber tliere is every appearance that for a very long series of 
years this retired spot has been the depository for the Indians near this 
place.*' Another depository of this kind, upon an island in the river a few 
miles above, gave it the name of Sepulcher Island. The Watlala, a tribe 
of the Upper Tsinuk, whose burial place is here described, are now 
nearly extinct ; but a number of the sepulchers still remain in different 
states of preservation. The position of the body, as noticed by Clarke, is 
I believe of universal observance, the head being always placed to the 
west. The reason assigned to me is that the road to the md-mel-us-illa- 
hee, the country of the dead, is toward the west, and if they place them 
otherwise they would be confused. East of the Cascade Mountains, the 
tribes whose habits are equestrian, and who use canoes only for ferriage or 
transportation purposes, bury their dead, usually heaping over them piles 
of stones, either to mark the spot or to prevent the bodies from being exhumed 
by the prairie-wolf Among the Yakamas we saw many of their graves 
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placed in conspicuous points of the basaltic walls which line the lower 
valleys, and designated by a clump of poles planted over them, fi-om which 
fluttered various articles of dress. Formerly these prairie tribes killed 
horses over the gi'aves, a custom now falling into disuse in consequence of 
the teaching of the whites. 

Upon Puget Island, all the forms obtain in different localities. Among 
the Makah of Cape Flatter}'-, tlie graves are covered with a sort of box 
rudely constructed of boai-ds, and elsewhere on the Sound the same method 
is adopted in some cases, while in others the bodies are placed on elevated 
scaffolds. As a general thing, however, the Indians upon the water placed 
the dead in canoes, while those at a distance from it buried them. Most of 
the graves are suiTOunded with strips of cloth, blankets, and other articles 
of property. Mr. Cameron, an English gentleman residing at Esquimalt 
Harbor, Vancouver Island, informed me that on his place there were graves 
having at each corner a largo stone, the interior space filled with rubbish. 
The origin of these was unknown to the present Indians. 

The distinctions of rank or wealth in all cases were ver}'^ marked; per- 
sons of no consideration, and slaves, being buried with very little care or 
respect. Vancouver, whose attention was particularly attracted to their 
methods of disposing of the dead, mentions that at Port Discovery he saw 
baskets suspended to the trees containing the skeletons of young children, 
and, what is not easily explained, small square boxes containing apparently 
food. I do not think that any of these tribes place articles of food with the 
dead, nor have I been able to learn from living Indians that they formerly 
followed that practice. What he took for such I do not understand. He 
also mentions seeing in tlie same place a cleared space recently bunied over, 
in which the skulls and bones of a number of persons lay among the ashes. 
The practice of burning the dead exists in parts of California and among 
the Tshimsyan of Fort Simpson. It is also pursued by the Camers of 
New California, but no intermediate tribes, to my knowledge, follow it. 
Certainly those of the Sound do not at present. It is clear, from Vancou- 
ver's narrative, that some great epidemic had recently passed through the 
country, as manifested by the quantity of human remains uncared for pnd 
exposed at the time of his visit, and very probably the Indians, being afraid 
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of contagion, had burned a house in which the inhabitants had perished, 
with the dead in it. This is frequently done. They almost invariably 
remove from any place where sickness has prevailed, generally destroying 
the house also. At Penn Cove, Mr. Whidbey, one of Vancouver's officers, 
noticed "several sepulchers formed exactly like a sentry-box. Some of 
them were open, and contained the skeletons of many young children tied 
up in baskets. The smaller bones of adults were likewise noticed ; but not 
one of the limb bones was found, which gave rise to an opinion that these, 
by the living' inhabitants of the neighborhood, were appropriated to useful 
purposes, such as pointing their an-ows, spears, or other weapons." It is 
hardly necessary to say that such a practice is altogether foreign to Indian 
character. The bones of the adults had probably been removed and buried 
elsewhere. The corpses of childi'en are variously disposed of, sometimes by 
suspending them, at others by placing in the hollows of trees. A cemetery 
devoted to infants is, however, an unusual occurrence. 

In case of chiefs or men of note, much pomp was used in the accompani- 
ments of the rite. The canoes were of great size and value, the war or state 
canoes of the deceased. Frequently one was inverted over that holding the 
body, and in one instance, near Shoalwater Bay, the corpse was deposited 
in a small canoe, which again was placed in a larger one and covered with 
a third. Among the Tsinuk and TsihaHs, the tamahno-us board of the 
owner was placed near him. The Puget Sound Indians do not make these 
tamahano-us boards, but they sometimes constructed effigies of their chiefs, 
resembling the person as nearly as possible, dressed in his usual costume, 
and wearing the articles of which he was fond. One of these, representing 
the Skagit chief Sneestum, stood very conspicuously upon a high bank on 
the eastern side of Whidbey Island. The figures observed by Captain 
Clarke at the Cascades were either of this description or else the carved 
posts which had ornamented the interior of the houses of the deceased, and 
were connected with the superstitions of the tamahno-us. The most valua- 
ble articles of property were put into, or hung up around the grave, being 
first carefully rendered unserviceable, and the living family were literally 
stripped to do honor to the dead. No little self-denial must have been prac- 
ticed in parting with articles so precious, but those chiefly interested fre- 
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quently had the least to say on the subject. The graves of women were 
distinguished by a cup, a kamas stick, or other implement of their occupa- 
tions, and by articles of dress. Slaves were killed in proportion to the rank 
and wealth of the deceased. In some instances, they were starved to death, 
or even tied to the dead body and left to perish thus horribly. At present, 
this practice has been almost entirely given up, but till within a very few 
years it was not uncommon, A case which occurred in 1850 has been 
already mentioned. Still later, in 1853, Toke, a Tsinuk chief living at 
Shoalwater Bay, undertook to kill a slave girl belonging to his daughter, 
who, in dying, had requested that this might be done. The woman fled, 
and was found by some citizens in the woods half starved. Her master 
attempted to reclaim her, but was soundly thrashed, and warned against 
another attempt. 

It was usual in the case of chiefs to renew or repair, for a considerable 
length of time, the materials and ornaments of the burial place. With the 
common class of persons, family pride or domestic afffection was satisfied 
with the gathering together of the bones after the flesh had decayed, and 
wrapping them in a new mat. The violation of the gi-ave was always 
regarded as an off*ense of the first magnitude, and provoked severe revenge. 
Captain Belcher remarks: "Great secrecy is observed in all their burial 
ceremonies, partly from fear of Europeans ; and as among themselves, they 
will instantly punish by death any violation of the tomb, or wage war if 
perpetrated by another tribe, so they are inveterate and tenaciously bent 
on revenge should they discover that any act of the kind has been perpe- 
trated by a white man. It is on record that part of the crew of a vessel, on 
her return to tliis port [the Columbia], suffered, because a person who 
belonged to her [but not then in her] was known to have taken a skull, 
which, from the process of flattening, had become an object of curiosity." 
He adds, however, that, at the period of his visit to the river, "the skulls 
and skeletons were scattered about in all directions; and, as I was on most 
of their positions unnoticed by the natives, I suspect the feeling does not 
extend much beyond their relatives, and then only till decay has destroyed 
body, goods, and chattels. The chiefs no doubt are watched, as their 
canoes are repainted, decorated, and greater care taken by placing them in 
sequestered spots." 
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The motive for sacrificing or destroying property on occasion of death 
will be referred to in treating of their religious ideas. Wailing for the dead 
is continued for a long time, and seems to be rather a ceremonial perform- 
ance than an act of spontaneous grief The duty of course belongs to the 
women, and the early morning is usually chosen for the purpose. They go 
out alone to some place a little distant from the lodge or camp, and in a 
loud, sobbing voice, repeat a sort of stereotyped formula, as for instance, a 
mother on the loss of her child : 

Ah seahbf shed-da bud-dah ah ta hud! ad-de-dah! 
Ah chief! my child dead! alas! 

When in dreams they see any of their deceased friends this lamentation is 
renewed. 

FEASTS. 

Various occasions are made the subject of festival, of which the arrival 
of the first salmon of the season was one; marriages, where the parties 
were of note; the ceremony of piercing the ears and nose of children; and 
others of like character. These were always accompanied by singing, 
dancing, gambling, and the distribution of presents by the host. But the 
greatest of all was when some one, desirous of securing or extending his 
influence, gave a grand potlatch. This was generally some chief, or what 
was equivalent to it, a man of wealth. Some have been known to save all 
their means for yeai's, accumulating property of value, Jiaikwaj beads, blank- 
ets, and other articles, until they possessed sufficient to make an ostentatious 
display. Then all his friends from his own and adjacent tribes were 
invited, an immense house built for the express purpose, quantities of food 
prepared, and during the feast, which lasted for several days, the whole of 
his stores distributed to his guests; sometimes particular articles being 
given to individuals, and again others thrown indiscriminately to the crowd, 
who snatched at and tore or cut them in pieces, that each might secure a 
token. These great affairs have gradually fallen into disuse among those 
tribes most nearly associated with the whites, but still take place with the 
more remote, as the Klallam, Lummi, &c.; on a smaller scale, however, 
they are everywhere practiced. 
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GAMBLING. 

There are several games, the principle of which is the same. In one, 
a small piece of bone is passed rapidly from hand to hand, shifted behind the 
back, &c , the object of the contending party being to ascertain in which hand 
it is held. Each side is furnished with five or ten small sticks, which serve 
to mark the game, one stick being given by the guesser whenever he loses, 
and received whenever he wins. On guessing correctly, it is his turn to 
manipulate. When all tlie sticks are won, the game ceases, and the winner 
receives the stakes, consisting of clotliing or any other articles, as the play 
may be either high or low, for simple amusement, or in eager rivalry. The 
backers of the party manipulating keep up a constant drumming with sticks 
on their paddles, which lie before them, singing an incantation to attiact 
good fortune. This is usually known as the game of hand, or, in jargon, 
It'lu-kanu Another, at which they exhibit still more interest, is played 
with ten disks of hard w^ood, about the diameter of a Mexican dollar, and 
somewhat thicker, called, in the jargon, tsil-tsil] in the Niskwalli language, 
lu-halj). One of these is marked and called the chief A smooth mat is 
spread on the ground, at the ends of which the opposing players are 
seated, their friends on either side, who are provided with the requisites for 
a noise, as in the other case. The pai-ty holding the disks has a bundle of 
the fibers of the cedar bark, in which he envelops them, and, after rolling 
them about, tears the bundle into two parts, his opponent guessing in wliich 
bundle the chief lies. These disks are made of the yew, and must be cut 
into shape with beaver tooth chisels only. The marking of them is in itself 
an art, certain persons being able by their spells to indue them with luck, 
and their manufactures bring very high prices. The game is counted as in 
the first mentioned. Farther down the coast, ten highly polished sticks are 
used, instead of disks. 

The women have a game belonging properly to themselves. It is 
played with four beaver teeth, having particular marks on each side, meh- 
ta-la. They are thrown as dice, success depending on the arrangement in 
which they fall. 

Each species of gambling has its appropriate tamahno-iis, or, as it is 
called upon the Sound, SkwoMitud, that is, its patron spirit, whose coun- 
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tenance is invoked by the chant and noise. The tamahno-Cs of the game of 
hand is called by the Niskwalli, Tsaih; of the disks, KnaivJih. It would 
seem that this favor is not merely solicited during the game, but sometimes in 
advance of it, and perhaps for general or continued fortune. Colonel Sim- 
mons informed me that he saw an Indian at the Falls of the Fenalquet 
die from exhaustion and overexcitement while undergoing a perfomianco 
intended to secure this tamahno-iis. He liad lain for several days in a lodge 
without eating, while his friends shouted and dnimmed until death himself 
"jumped the game" on him. 

Of horse racing it is unnecessary to speak. 

MEDICINE AND DISEASES. 

« 

Besides the regular practice of the tamahno-iis men, who may be con- 
sidered the faculty, the Indians used a number of plants as medicines, some- 
what as herb doctors intrude their nostrums in the States. Among these 
is the root of the Oregon grape (Berheris cequifoUum), a decoction of which 
serves as a tonic, and is also their remedy for venereal. A decoction 
of the white-flowering or poisonous Kamas furnishes an emetic, and that of 
the cucumber vine {Sicyos Oregonm) both an emetic and cathartic. The root 
of a species of fern growing among the moss which covers the limbs of the 
maple and other trees in damp situations is chewed as an expectorant, and 
is made into a tea as a remedy for gonorrhoea. The herbs used to produce 
abortion or efi^ect sterility, I do not know. A powder made from the tail 
of the rattlesnake, as first noticed by Dr. George Suckley, United States 
Army, is employed by some tribes for the former purpose, as well as to 
expedite natural labor ; but violence is oftener resorted to by the women of 
the coast. Small-pox the coast tribes do not pretend to treat with medicine; 
but, as mentioned in my report to Captahi McClellan, those of the interior 
claim to have remedies for it. The inside bark of the skunk-wood chewed 
up serves as a poultice, and the juice of the colt's-foot as a fomentation for 
bruises and sprains. Women during their periods of menstruation bind the 
twigs of the hemlock-spruce round their bodies, but this would seem to be 
a species of charm. These twigs are also used as a bed for the sick. For 
gonorrhoea, the females also smoke themselves over a fire made of certain 
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plants or wood. They have no styptics. Swellings produced by injuries 
they sometimes scarify. Sores that are slow in healing arc Cciuterized, and 
they employ moxa by the application of coals of fire, and the powder left by 
worms under the bark of trees is also strewn over to dry them up. ThisJ and 
also potter's clay dried and powdered, is used for chancres. Suction by the 
mouth is employed as a topical remedy to alleviate pain, and this too is 
part of the practice of the tamahno-us doctors. Their sweat-houses are par- 
tially excavated in tlio ground, just large enough to contain the body of one 
person, and covered with boards and earth, the heat being produced by hot 
stones ;^ after the operation they plunge into cold water. Fractured limbs 
are bandaged and splinted with strips of wood. 

Of diseases to which they are subject, venereal in its different forms 
and the small-pox are assumed to have been introduced by the whites ; the 
latter, it is time, indirectly, it having reached here through other and more 
distant tribes. According to Mr. Dunn,* "it commenced among the tribes 
residing between the sources of the Missouri and the Mississippi. Thence it 
spread its devastations northward as far as Athabasca and the three horns 
of the Great Slave Lake, and westward across the Rocky Mountains, through 
the whole region of the Oregon Territory, spreading to a vast distance along 
the shores of the North Pacific." The date of this visitation he does not 
mention. Lewis and Clarke supposed that it had swept the Columbia some 
thirty years before their arrival, or about the year 1780. There have been 
several returns of it since, the last in 1852-53, when the coast tribes par- 
ticularly were ravaged. To these imported diseases, the measles are probably 
to be added, which are scarcely less fatal than the others. The great mor- 
tality produced by congestive fever between 1820 and 1830 upon the 
Columbia has been mentioned by various writers. This the Indians, though 
doubtless en'oneously, supposed to have originated from an American ves- 
sel. Among indigenous diseases, consumption is one of the most de- 
structive; their carelessness in regard to dress, the slight shelter from 
rain and exposure permitted by their wandering habits, and the dampness 
of the climate for a large part of the year, rendering it exceedingly common. 
And it seems to have become more so, since the partial change in their habits 

* Th» Oi^goD Territory, &c., by John DiiDn, late of HndBon's Bay Company. 
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by association with the whites A very common eruptive disorder attacking 
the throat, and commonly supposed to be from syphilis, has been recognized 
by Dr. C. M. Hitchcock, late surgeon United States Army, as the "yaws", 
very common in the West Indies, and known among the Cherokees and 
others of the Atlantic States. Sore eyes and blindness occur, as also par- 
alysis. DiaiThoea is a common and often fatal disorder, particularly among 

children. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS. 

The head of the family and his principal wife occupy the first place 
near the fire, and it is an impoliteness to pass before them. They are also 
first served at meals. Where a man has several wives, each has her own 
fire in the lodge, and takes care of her own children. The one with whom 
the husband sleeps for the time being, though in the same house with the 
others, provides the articles of food, which it belongs to the women to fui*- 
nish, and cooks them herself. The man's business is to do the hunting 
(of which, however, west of the Cascades, there is but little, game not being 
abundant enough to form an item in the general economy), to catch the fish, 
make canoes, split the planks of the lodges, and put them up or remove 
them, lasso the horses, and in fine to attend to such things as are deemed 
manly occupations among savage nations. That of the women is to gather 
roots and prepare them for winter and cure the fish ; on the salt-water, to 
dig and diy clams, load and assist in paddling the canoes; and, on the 
prairie, to pack and unpack the horses, make the camp, cultivate the potato- 
patch, and generally everywhere to do the drudgery. 

There does not seem to be any particular government of children, nor 
any difficulty growing out of their origin in difi'erent mothers. Children 
continue to suckle often three or four years, a practice which probably has 
its effect in lessening the fecundity of the women. 

Common conversation in the lodge is, as might be supposed, on trivial 
subjects, relating to their own concerns, dogs, horses, &c , the Iktle occur- 
rences of the da}'-, what each has been doing, every ti-ifle being thus known 
to all. The future is rarely a subject of attention. They are, on the other 
hand, fond of reciting their former actions, or speaking of persons deceased, 

relatin<r what each knows of them, as one civilized would discuss the char- 
14° 
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acters of history. If an Indian has been on a journey, perhaps the night ensn- 
ing that of liia return the others come to his lodge. They ask no questions, 
but sit quietly, and when he sees fit he commences a history of what he 
saw and heard, even to the minutest details. The one who remembers the 
most, or is the best carrier of news, has a corresponding importance. They 
are exceedingly lewd in their common talk, the most indecent subjects being 
coolly discussed or jested upon. When a couple of canoes meet, for instance, 
they always stop to talk, to exchange news, and generally to "chaff" one 
another, in a style that would electrify a Thames wateiman. 

Their first meid when at home, is generally about ten or eleven o'clock ; 
the previous night, till a late hour, having probably been spent in gambling, 
tamahno-us making, or some other amusement From that time forward, 
cooking goes on with very little inten-uption, on behalf of some member of 
the family, until bed time. 

Names. — Names ai^ given to children when they be^n to walk and 
talk, and are generally family appellations, though no^r in the first instance 
that of the father, but rather that of the grandfather on either side, or, if 
there are several, of the uncles. These are changed in after life ; sometimes 
iu honor of a deceased i-elative,- sometimes in coouuemoration of an event. 
On the death of an Indian, his name is not mentioned for a long time. If 
spoken of, it is as "he that is dead"; but after some two or tlu^e years, 
when the grief of his fqmily is supposed to be assuaged, his son, perhaps, 
sunmions his friends, ^ves a feast, and announces that he has taken his 
father's name. . On occasion of the council at Neeah Bay, an Indian named 
Ko-bet-si, who received a commission as a sub<chief, changed his to Ko< 
bakh-sat. At the Tsihalis council, An-nan-in-ta, the son of Tsinnite'h, a 
former great chief of the Upper Tsihalis, announced that he had taken that 
of his grandfather, Wa-kwin-nam. They are unwilling to speak their own 
names ; a sentiment for which I was never able to obtain a reason. Nor do 
they use names in calling one another. They attract attention by the word 
"Do-teh!" look here! if hailing a stranger, or if a friend, "Kug-weh-oh!" 
you there I Many, but not all their names, have signification, as Squu-shum, 
smoke or fog, the name of a sub'chief of the Snokwalmuh. The termina- 
tion kanan, common to all the tribea on the Sound, but to which they attach 
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no meaning, I believe to be a derivative from the Selish word ^^keine^\ head, 

which pervades many proper names throughout the eastern district; as, Oki- 

nakeinCy Tsemakeinej the latter signifying a spring-head or water source. As 

the names of the father's and mother's families are alike perpetuated in this 

way, and as diflferent tribes intermarry, similarity in the names of persons 

cannot be assumed as a proof of similar origin. They are all exceedingly 

fond of receiving "Boston names", and particularly court such as are 

understood to belong to distinguished chiefs. In consequence, brevet titles 

of all the generals of the Army, living and dead, are worn by tyees of the 

diflferent tribes. A few of English origin, bestowed in former times, are 

also highly valued. The Sound Indians certainly, and I believe the others, 

give names to their dogs, but not to their horses, except the descriptive ones 

arising from color. The name of one dog was explained to me to mean 

dirt 

PECULIAR CUSTOMS. 

Flattening the .xadj dc. — The process of flattening the head has been 
too often described to need repetition. It is continued for about a year 
when most excessive, and is confined to children of free parents ; slaves not 
enjoying the privileged distortion. For a different reason, it is not performed 
on the offspring of whites by Indian mothers, it being a matter of pride to 
assimilate them to their fathers. The only reason for this practice that I 
could ever obtain was from a Klallam Indian, to the effect that Dokwebudl 
ordered them to do it in the first place to make them handsome. The oper- 
ation does not appear to affect the intellect, judging from a comparison 
with adjacent tribes who do not use it. It is supposed to be the cause of 
squinting in some cases ; but its effect upon the general health is not observ- 
able. The custom is most universal, and carried to the greatest extent 
among the tribes upon the Lower Columbia and Puget Sound. Those 
immediately east of the Cascades, and near the river, practice it to a limited 
degree only. It extends, according to Dr. Tolmie, through the Haeltzuk 
connection as far north as Milbank Sound, in latitude 52° N., where the 
custom of distending the lips commences in its stead. Southward it reaches 
to the Coquille River, latitude 43° 10' N., upon the coast, and about thirty 
miles back. In departing from the center, it gradually diminishes in degre6| 
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and is, on the outskirts, limited to the women. In comparative examinations, 
it should be remembered that as slaves are for the most part obtained from 
abroad, skulls, found among the tribes addicted to the practice, which are 
not compressed, may be assumed to be of diflferent origin, and, on the other 
hand, those very much altered, which are met with among the northern 
tribes, are probably likewise so. The care bestowed on the disposition of 
the dead will, however, generally indicate his rank, and therefore his nation- 
ality. These observations are important where deductions are attempted to 
be drawn from differences in crania, but are likely to be overlooked by 
those unacquainted with the habits of these tribes. It will be seen that 
the custom is a local one ; that within a particular district it is common to 
tribes of the most different families; and that bevond it other tribes of the 
same families do not practice it at all. 

Arrival at puberty. — ^The first prominent event in a woman's life, her 
becoming fit for mamage, as seems to be the case with most savage tinbes, 
is a period of ceremonial observance among these Indians. With those of 
the district, the girl usually retreats to some secluded spot and fasts. The 
rigor of her abstinence is said to be a great merit; but that it may not be car- 
ried too far, some old squaw, who is acquainted with her hiding place, can-ies 
her when naedful a little water and dried salmon. The time is, with some 
tribes, as the Kallapuia of the Willamette Valley, occupied in throwing 
up small piles of earth or stones, a practice having probably a mystical sig- 
nification akin to a tamahno-us. The subsequent recurrences of her periods 
are, in like manner, seasons of retreat from the tribe, although less formality 
attends them. The most peculiar, as well as universal, observances are 
those connected with their food. This, the first object of care and anxiety 
with people who depend upon natural productions for their subsistence, 
seems to have in their minds a relation to many events ; and more especially 
those of a ser.ual character, or the privation of particular kinds of food, may 
have been shown by experience to be requisite to speedy recovery of health. 
Among the fishing Indians, the salmon, during the early season of its cap- 
ture, is, so to speak, tabooed to women undergoing menstruation. Among 
those who live by game, elk and deer meat are equally prohibited, and 
similar restrictions are, to a more limited extent, imposed on pregnant 
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women. I know, howovor, of nothing like pt^riods of purification. Some 
of the coast tribes, as those at Humboldt Bay in California, make a practice 
of bathing, the women accompanying the young girl on the occasion; but 
this is in consonance with their general habits. The observance has been 
absurdly considered as a Jewish rite, and cited in proof of the preposterous 
idea that they are descendants of the Israelitish tribes. It seems natural 
enough that such a custom should prevail among barbai-ians, however dis- 
connected. With their limited field for mental exercise, the speculative 
powers are likely to be most active upon points of this very nature; perio- 
dicity being a fact which attracts observation and suggests at once the idea 
of cause. The refined objects of a difference in sex being foreign to their 
minds, that event which announces fitness for sensual purposes is, of all others, 
the most important. Among the Wasko, at the Dalles of the Columbia, it 
is stated the event is celebrated more pubhcly. As the period approaches 
its close, the father of the girl makes great preparations, invites his friends, 
and has a general feast, which reaches its height on her re-appearance. The 
young men who wish to buy wives are then ready, with their horses, &c., 
to treat for the purchase. 

MEASURES OF VALUE, TIME, ETC. 

Distances were only marked by days' journeys, or their fractions, as 
made on horseback or in canoes. Measures of length were probably all 
refeiTcd to parts of the body, the principal being the extent of the out- 
stretched arms, which was used in valuing their money, the haikwa, or 
wampum of the Pacific. This shell, a species of DentaliuMj was procured 
on the northern coast by letting down long poles, to which was attached a 
piece of wood filled with spikes, or teeth, between which the shell became 
fixed. Its price depended entirely upon its length; forty to the fathom being 
the standard of value. When the shells were so shoi-t that it required more to 
make up the required length, they were of very inferior account, but rose 
proportionately with increased size. A fathom of forty was foimerly worth 
a slave, and even now will bring five dollars in money. Single shells were 
shown me on the Tsihalis for which the owner refused a dollar apiece. 
This money is, however, becoming scarce, and is far less used than formerly, 
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at least by the tribes who have mucli intercourse with the whites. It was 
the universal currency through an extensive district On the Klamath River, 
it is valued even more highly than on the Sound and the Columbia; and 
those aboriginal peddlers, the Klikatat, frequently carry it to Southern 
Oregon for sale. The relative value of skins, I understand, to have been 
fixed by the fur-traders, who assumed the beaver as the unit of computation. 
The Indians are now all well acquainted with our coins, from the eagle to 
the dime, for which there are corresponding names in the jargon. There 
does not seem to have been any system of keeping accounts peculiar to 
them or extending beyond the simplest idea. Their computation was by 
visible objects, as the fingers, small pebbles, or bits of stick, and very prob- 
ably notched sticks, the most primitive of all records. In their dealings 
with the traders, however, they speedily comprehend the more ordinary 
weights and measures, to which, in the jargon, names were applied; as, 
ikht ill J one weight for our pound; iJJit slik, or ethlottj one yard or fathom; 
ikht tamaulikhj one tub or bushel; ikhtle sack, one sack, &c. I have never 
met with nmemonical signs or pictorial help to memory. 

Time was measured by moons, say from full to full and by warm and 
cold seasons; one warm and one cold constituting the year. Names 
for the intermediate seasons exist, though I am not certain that the same 
signification is attached to them as with us. Mr. Hale assigns appellations 
to the various months in the language of some of the Flathead tribes. The 
Indians on this side of the mountains also had a name for each moon, by 
which, as they say, they could know how long it would be before the salmon 
came, &c. Beyond a few days, they did not apply that period as a meas- 
ure, for instance, not as determining the length of the moon; nor can I learn 
that they had any times corresponding to our week or to part of a moon. 
With the tides and their periods of recurrence, those who live on the salt- 
water are of course familiar; I have not been able to ascertain whether 
they have speculated on their cause. 

HOUSES. 

The planks of their houses are split from the tree with a tool made of 
elk-horn, or with wooden wedges, driven by a stone mallet, and are then 
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adzed down to th^ reoMisito thickness. Some of these boards are of great 
size. One that I m^ured was 24 feet».long and 4i in width. They are, in 
preference, split from the arhSr vitce, o» as it is usualfy called, cedar, but 
sometimes from me fir. ♦ T^Wb is some variety in the form adopted ; the 
houses of the Tsinuk usually sloping each way from a ridge-pole in tlie 
center, while those of the Sound Indians have but one pitch. They are 
usually intended to accommodate several families, and frequently a whole 
village was under the same roof An excavation of a foot or more in depth 
is made through the center of the house, in which the fires are built, and 
where the cooking is done ;^ the raised portion left on either side being 
covered with boards or mats to serVe as a seat, and .flie bunks' for sleeping 
placed against the sides, sometimes in two tiers. At one end of the house, 
there is frequently a platform for dances ojj^the tamahno-us. The houses of 
the Makah have been already described, and the better class of houses on 
the Sound differ from the^J,.6nly in size. But the triumph of their archi- * 
tecture is displayed in the buildings erected for festivals, f hese ^vffere of 
extraordinary size and strength, considering the means at their disposal. 
Mr. H. A. Goldsborough measured one at Port Madison, erected by the 
brother of Seat'hl, some forty years before, the frame of which was stand- 
ing in 1855. This was 520 feet long, 60 feet wide, 15 feet high in front, 
and 10 in the rear. It was supported on puncheons, or split timbers, 74. in 
number, from 2 to 3 feet wide, and 5 to 8 inches thick, carved with grotesque 
figures of men, naked and about half size. The cross-beams were round 
sticks, 37 in number, 60 feet in length, and from 12 to 22 inches in diameter. 
There was another similar house at Dungeness, b|iilt by King George, and 
one at Penn Cove, by Sneetlum, similar but somewhat smaller than this. 
They were erected for special occasions, and afterward dismantled. 

CANOES. 

Various descriptions of canoes are used by the different tribes, suited to 
the waters on which they dwell Those generally used on the Columbia 
above the Dalles are mere dug-outs, -of very rude shape and finish, and, 
though well enough adapted for carrying, have no particular merit. These 
are also used on the Kowlitz and Tsihalis, and generally those streams 
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which are shallow and obstinicted by rapids, as beiW fittpr for such waters 
than the sharper and more elegant varieties. Below the Dalles, several 
kinds were formerly common, one of which, neai'ly straight on the gunwale, 
and' ornamented at the bow with a carved "figure-head, representhig some 
bird or animal, seems to have been chiefly used round the WiUamette and 
Kowlitz. A small and light canoe, of simple form, but very graceful, was 
used, principally among the mai'shy islands toward the mouth of the river, 
for hunting sea-fowl. Another kind, particularly mentioned by Lewis and 
CliU'ke, is now almost entirely confined to Puget Sound. It varies greatly 
in size, some of them being as niuch as thirty-five feet long, the stem being 
rounded and rising to a point, the bow terminating in a kind of billet- 
head. The one by far the most used at present, and the most elegant in 
shape, is, however, that which Jias popularly obtained the name of the 
Tsinuk canoe, the bow of wliich rises high and projects forward, tapering 
to a point, while the stern is sharp, cut off* pei'pendicularly, and surmounted 
by a block. These canoes are usually painted black outside and red within, 
and ornamented along the gunwale with the opercula of a sea-shell,* set 
in rows. This kind is by no means confined to the river, but is employed 
far to the northward also. These are admirable sea-boats, with the excep- 
tion that they are exposed to be boarded by a stern sea. A modification of 
this is sometimes employed by the northern Indians for a war-canoe ; the 
beak being very high, and flared out at each side, so that, when bow on, 
it presents a shield against aiTows, and to a certain extent against balls. 
The management and appearance of a fii-st-class canoe on the Columbia 
River is thus described by Messrs. Lewis and Clarke : 

"The fourth and largest species of canoe we did not meet with till we 
had reached tide-water, near the grand rapids below, in which place they are 
found among all the nations, especially the Killamuks, and others residing 
on the sea-coast. They are upward of fifty feet long, and will caiTy from 
eight to ten thousand pounds' weight, or from twenty to thirty persons. Like 
all the canoes we have mentioned, they are cut out of a single trunk of a tree, 
which is generally white cedar, though the fir is sometimes used. The sides 
are secm'ed by cross-bars, or round sticks, two or three inches in thickness, 

* Packjfpama gibberaaum. 
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which are inserted through holes made just below the guuwale, and made fast 
with cords. The upper edge of the gunwale itself is about five-eightlis of an 
inch thick, and four or five in breadth, and folds outwai'd, so as to form a kind 
of rim, wlrich prevents the water from beating into the boat. At each end, also, 
ai'e pedestiils, formed of the same solid ])iece, on which are placed sti'ange, 
grotesque figures of men and animals, rising sometimes to the height of five 
feet, and composed of small pieces of wood, finnly united, with great inge- 
nuity, by inlaying and mortising, without a spike of any kind. The pad- 
dle is usually from four feet and a half to five feet in length, the handle 
being thick for one-third its length, when it widens and is hollowed and 
thinned on each side of the center, which forms a sort of rib. When they 
embark, one Indian sits in the stern and steers with a paddle, the others 
kneel in pairs in the bottom of the canoe, and, sitting on their heels, paddle 
over the gunwale next to them. In this way, they ride with siifety the 
highest waves, and venture, without the least concern, in seas where other 
boats could not live an instant They sit quietly and paddle with no other 
movement, except when any large wave throws the boat on her side, and 
to the eye of the spectator she seems lost ; the man to windward then 
steadies her by throwing his body toward the upper side, and sinking his 
paddle deep into the wave, appears to catch the water, and force it under 
the boat, which the same stroke pushes on with great velocity. In the 
management of these canoes, the women are equally expert with the men; 
for, m the smaller boats, which contain four oarsmen, the helm is generally 
given to the female. As soon as they land, the canoe is generally hauled 
on shore, unless she be very heavily laden ; but, at night, the load is uni- 
versally discharged, and the canoe brought on shore. 

** Our admiration of their skill in these curious constiiictions was increased 
by observing the very inadequate implements with which they are made. 
These Indians possess very few axes, and the only tool employed in their 
building, from felling of the tree to the delicate workmanship of the images, 
is a chisel made of an old file, about an inch and a half in width. Even of 
this, too, they have not learned the management, for the chisel is sometimes 
fixed in a large block of wood, and, being held in the right hand, the block 
is pushed with the loft without the aid of a mallet. But under all these dis- 
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advantages, these canoes, which one would suppose to be the work of years, 
are made in a few weeks. A canoe, however, is very highly prized. In 
traffic, it is an article of the greatest value, except a wife, which is of equal 
consideration, so that a lover generally gives a canoe to the fadier in ex- 
change for his daughter." 

The canoes employed by the more northern Indians are sometimes 
even of greater size and more solid constniction than this. They are also 
better adapted to sea-going, as they are free from the incumbrance. 
With them, the Indians venture from Queen Charlotte Islands, and even 
from Sitka, as far south as Puget Sound, bringing, besides their crew, 
their whole worldly property, by no means an inconsiderable cargo. 
One which I saw at Victoria carried three masts, and was estimated at not 
less than seventy feet in length. The usual method of constructing canoes 
is to cut or bum the tree down and into a suitable length, rough-hew the 
outside, cut out the inside with a hatchet and chisel or hand-adze, then turn 
it over and hew the outside to correspond with tlie inside. When in this state 
it is filled with water, which is boiled by means of hot stones, a fire being 
made all around the canoe on the outside. This is for the purpose of spread- 
ing the canoe, which is too narrow for its depth, and the thwarts are put 
and secured by cords passed through small holes in- the side to keep it in 
shape. The prow of the Tsinuk canoe, and projecting parts of others, 
which are too large to be cut from a single tree, or would cross the grain, 
are mortised in and secured by cords in like manner. Should, unluckily, 
knots or other defects appear in the sides, the piece is cut out and another 
set in in its place. This is done by boring small holes, through which the 
patch is fimdy sewed with twine, and which are then plugged. The seam 
is caulked with pitch and cedar-bai'k, scraped ixy the consistence of tow. 
When finished, the outside is slightly charred, and painted with coal made 
from rushes and mixed with whale-oil. The inside is colored with a chrome, 
which, when burned, becomes red. In constructing their canoes, the Indians 
use no lines or artificial aid. The whole is modeled by the eye. Of course, 
there is a great difference in quaUty, according to the skill of the builders, 
and particular persons have a high reputation for their superiority in this 
respect 
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CLOTHING, UTENSILS, ETC. 
The introduction of European or American articles has, in great mea- 
sure, done away with their own. Almost all the Indians of the district are 
now principally clothed like the whites, and avail themselves of many of 
their tools and utensils ; but their original manufactures possessed a great 
deal of merit The ordinary dress of the men, when they saw fit to use any, 
was a deer-skin shirt, leggings, and moccasins, which, among the prairie 
Indians, was often embroidered with the quills of the porcupine. On the 
coast these quills were scarce, being obtained from a distance and by ex- 
change, and since the opening of trade with the whites they have used beads 
and various colored thi-eads. The skins are well dressed, being worked over 
a frame and softened with the brains of the animal Before being used, they 
are smoked over a fire of green twigs, which prevents them from permanently 
shrinking or becoming hard from wet They also wore on occasion robes 
made of the skins of small animals, such as the rabbit, sewelell (Aplodontia 
leporina), muskrat, &c., or of larger ones, as the cougar and beaver. Fur 
caps, of a form suited to the fancy of the wearer, were used occasionally ; 
but the most noticeable covering was a broad, conical hat, with an inner 
rim fitting the head, made of a tough grass resembling hemp, which came 
firom the interior. This was made water-proof, and painted with figures. 
The women universally wore a breech-clout of strands gathered round the 
waist and falling usually to the knees, which served the purpose of conceal- 
ment With the men no idea of immodesty existed. Decency had not even 
its fig-leaf. The clout was sometimes made of twisted grass, at others of 
cedar-bark, hackled and split into a fringe. Of later years, they have adopted 
the dress of the whites, and it is only in remote districts, or among old 
people too poor or too obstinately attached to the habits of their youth to 
change them, that one now sees this pristine type of the petticoat, 

''A garment of mystical sablimifcy." 

The Indians of the Sound and the Straits of Fuca attained considerable 
skill in manufacturing a species of blanket from a mixture of the wool of the 
mountain-sheep and the hair of a particular kind of dog, though in this art 
they never equaled the more northern tribes, some of whose workmanship 
equaled the common kind of Mexican serape. Vancouver describes the 
dogs as ** resembling those of Pomerania, though, in general, somewhat 
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larger". Their usual color is white. The wool is obtained from the hunt- 
ing tribes next to the Cascade Mountains, and is an ai-ticlo of trade. The 
two being mixed are twisted into yarns by rolling upon the thigh, and the 
warp is fonned by sti'etcliing these singly over a frame, tying the ends 
together. The woof is then passed through with a long wooden needle. 
The Klallam and Sound Indians do not make much use of colors in orna- 
menting their blankets, but those farther north inti'oduce quite complicated 
figures of several colors. Another kind of robe, usually square and worn 
over the shoulders, is made by twisting in with the hair or wool the down 
of sea-birds, the whole being hand-woven in the same way as the last. This 
makes a very thick and warm stuff. The Makah alone manufacture the 
cedar-bark into texture suitable for weaving. For this pui'pose, the inner 
bark is selected, boiled or macerated, and then pounded and hatcheled out. 
The bark is made to form the warp; the woof being made of grass thread. 
This stuff is pliable, and makes a convenient outer garment. Very pretty 
capes, edged with the sea-otter skin, are made of it. This tribe also are the 
principal manufacturers of the cedar mats, which are used on the Sound. 
These are entirely of bark, formed into narrow strips, and woven on the 
floor. They are thin and perfectly even in texture. The other tribes em- 
ploy for mats two kinds of rushes, the flat or common cat-tail, and the round or 
tuli5. These are used for a great variety of purposes, as to line their canoes, 
for beds, covering for goods, temporary huts, &c. In fact, an Indian's roll 
of mats is his constant traveling companion. Of baskets, they make, or 
rather did make until lately, an almost endless variety, many of them of 
beautiful texture, tasteful shape, and ornamented with colored figures. 
Some were used as pails, and even to boil in, being filled with water, and 
heated stones thrown in. Cups, dishes, and platters were carved from wood 
by the Makah in a very neat manner. Large bowls, holding over a quart, 
were made from the horns of the big-horned sheep,-and spoons from that 
material and those of the mountain-goat. These last ai1;icles probably came 
from the north, but found their way, in the course of trade, far down the 
coast, and even into California. The nets and seines, manufactured from 
the grass imported from beyond the Ciiscade Mountains, deserve mention 
as very well made, the twine being perfectly even and well twisted. The 
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bows and arrows and defensive annor have been mentioned in another con- 
nection. 

In all their native manufactures, the Indians of this Territory were not 
wanting in skill, although they were fiir behind the northern races, whose 
ingenuity is, in fact, extraordinary among savages. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The horse and dog constitute the only ones, except that a very few 
individuals may perhaps own a little stock. Umtuts, a Klikatat, living at 
the mouth of the Kathlaputl, until recently killed by his tribe, alone pos- 
sessed a good herd. Generally speaking, the Indians west of the mountains 
do not keep them. Their horses, also, are few, comparatively, and of mod- 
ern introduction. 

The date of the introduction of the horse among the tribes in the eastern 
district cannot be airived at with any certainty. The Snake, Nez Percys, 
and Spokane had, according to Lewis and Clarke, immense numbers at the 
time of their visit. Garry, chief of the latter tribe, informed me that they 
first got theirs from the Flatheads, who, he believed, procured them from 
the Snakes; and there can be but little doubt that they were first brought 
northward by the latter in their intercourse with the Comanches. The 
Cayuse added to their stock by theft from the Spaniards, as Franchfere men- 
tions seeing them with Spanish brands. 

Dr. Suckley considers the dogs to be of two breeds, one resembling 
the coyote, or prairie-wolf, and very probably crossed with that animal, 
which is the kind used for hunting; the other, a long-bodied, short-legged, 
turnspit-looking cur, which is the peculiar property and pet of the women. 
To these are probably to be added a third, the dog used by the Skagit, 
Klallam, and others of the lower part of the Sound and Gulf of Georgia, 
which is shorn for its fleece. Vancouver mentions these as resembling the 
Pomeranian dog. They are of pretty good size, and generally white, with 
much longer and softer hair than either of the others, but having the same 
sharp muzzle and curling tail as the hunting-dog. Among some of the tribes 
of Northern California, as on the Klamath River, there is a variety with a 
broad tail, not more than six or eight inches in length, which appears to be 
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natural, and ncrt the result of docking. This I suppose to be a distinct one. 
The Indian dogs are much valued by their owners, particularly those em- 
ployed in hunting. 

SYMBOLIC WEITING. 

I am not aware how far this may be carried among the Sound tribes. 
Probably there is no great essential difference between them and their 
neighbors of the plains in this art It may perhaps be best explained by 
an example given me by a veteran mountaineer, Dr. Robert Newell, of 
Champoeg. A party of Snakes are going to hunt strayed horses. A figure 
of a man, with a long queue, or scalp-lock, reaching to his heels, denoted 
Shoshonee; that tribe being in the habit of braiding horse- or other hair into 
their own in that manner. A number of marks follow, signifying the strength 
of the party. A foot-print, pointed in the direction they take, shows their 
course, and a hoof-mark turned backward, that they expect to retiun with 
animals. If well armed, and expecting a possible attack, a little powder 
mixed with sand tells that they are ready, or a square dotted about the 
figures indicates that they have fortified. These pictographs are often an 
object of. study to decipher the true meaning. The shrewder or more 
experienced old men consult over them. It is not every one that is suffi- 
ciently versed in the subject to decide correctly. 

There are, I believe, no permanent symboUc writings below the Cas- 
cades like those which occur upon some of the rocks on the Columbia River 
above them, and attributed by the present Indians to the EUp TUikum^ or 

primeval race. 

MOUNDS AND EARTHWORKS. 

Mention has been made in my former report of a circular work on the 
Yakama River, the construction of which those Indians disclaimed. That 
was the first of the kind which had ever fallen under my observation, or which 
I had been informed of within this Territory or Oregon. Since then. Dr. 
Newell has informed me that, in some parts of the Willamette Valley, as on 
the Twallatti plains, for instance, there are indubitable earthworks, some 
of them of various forms, of which he mentioned the letter L- None of 
them, to hiB knowledge, presented the figures of animals. I am aware of 
none on the Lower Columbia or Pugot Sound which deserve the name. 
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Inclosures for garden-patches were sometimes made by banking up aromid 
them with refuse thrown out in cleaning the ground, which, after a long 

m 

while, came to resemble a low wall, and^jn some cases, as at the old Sno- 
homish fort on Kwultsehda Creek, they mme external ditches, which were 
filled with pointed stakes and covered over; but these do not belong to the 
class spoken off. Near the house of Mr. Cameron, at Esquimalt, Vancouver 
Island, I noticed a trench, cutting off a small point of rock near the shore, 
which seemed to have been about six feet deep and eight wide. Governor 
Douglass informed me that these were not unfrequent on the island ; that 
they generally surrounded some defensible place; and that often an escarp- 
ment was constructed facing the sea, but that the earth was thrown indis- 
criminately on either side of the ditch. The present Indians have no tradi- 
tion of their origin. He supposes them to have been made by their ancestors, 
and the authors forgotten by their descendants. There are also, near Vic-r 
toria, a number of small mounds, which I was unfortunately unable to visit 
Governor Douglass mentioned that one had been dug into without finding 
anything. Some of the gentlemen of the company supposed them to be 
kamas ovens. Until an examination has been made, both of these and the 
works in the Willamette Valley, the question may be considered as still 
open, whether any works analogous to those of the Ohio. Valley and others 
of the States exist on the Pacific coast* 

MIGRATIONS. 

The various tribes, as a general thing, claim for themselves to have sprung 
from the identical country which they now occupy, and their legends, so far 
as I have been able to collect them, give no account of remote changes of 
place. A Tsinuk story, related elsewhere, points to a northern origin for the 
ancestors of the tribe, but not for the people themselves. In reply to direct 
interrogatories upon the subject, they invariably state that they have always 
lived where they now do; but this is far less satisfactory than indirect evi- 
dence, as they are quick at suspecting some object in regard to their lands. 

* Id connection with the subject, reference may be made hero to the mounds noticed by Sir Edward 
Belcher in parts of the Sacramento Valley, which, he states, were raised by the existing race of Indians, 
for the pnrpose of elevating their houses beyond the reach of inundation. Whether such a motive gov- 
erned the mound-builders of Ohio, under any circumstances, I am uninformed. 
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Mention has already been made of the movement of part of the Klika- 
tat southward at a very recent period, and of the statement, by the Willo- 
pah, that the Klatskanai had likewise changed their location. In addition, 
I have been informed that the Tsemakum and Toanhuch once lived on the 
upper waters of the Niskwalli and Kowlitz Rivers, and the Satsop and the 
Batsall upon the south fork of the latter; but the Indians who made this 
statement declared that their own people, the Staklamish, had never moved. 
Tlieir country, they said, was the "navel of the world ^. On the other side 
of the mountains, it is well known that the Snakes have, in modem times, 
been driven southward; and Dr. Suckley was positively assured by aged 
Indiana that the Klikatat and Yakama, branches of the Sahaptin family,* 
had pushed their way into the country formerly occupied by members 
of the Selish. This latter extension, being to the northward as well as west- 
ward, is out of the usual line of travel. Sufficient investigation has not 
boon made yet to determine with certainty the routes followed in many 
cases; still less to ascertain the relative periods at which the various of&ets 
from the great families have moved. Some have, in all probability, after a 
temj^orary stay in one place, passed over others of an earlier date, and 
located themselves beyond. The subject is capable of much curious specu- 
lation, and possibly of a near approach to a correct conclusion. 

If I may hazard a conjecture at present, it is that the Tah-kali and 
Boliah families, with, perhaps the Shoshonee and some others, originated 
oast of the Rocky Mountains; that the country between that chain and the 
groat hikes has been a center from which population has diverged; that 
those two tribes crossed by the northern passes of the mountains; and that 
their bnmches have since been pushing westward and southward. Whether 
the southern branches of the Tahkali have been separated and driven on by 
the subsequent irmption of the Sehsh, or whether they have passed over 
thoir heads, can, perhaps, be ascertained on a severe comparison of the dif- 
ferent dialects into which each has become divided; it being reasonable 
to infer that those which differ most from the present are oldest in date and 
emigration. 

The route of the Selish has obviously been along the courses of the 
two great rivers, the Frazw and the Colimibia. By the former, they seem to 

"* The Takacia are «»lBewbere referriNl to tito Stfltsh. — [Ed.1 
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have penetrated to the sea, while, on the latter, they were stopped by the 
Sahaptin and the Tsinuk. Some branches undoubtedly crossed the Cas- 
cade Range, at different points, to the Sound, and the country intermediate 
between that and the Columbia. And the Tilamuk have overstepped that 
boundary and fixed themselves on the coast of Oregon. The southern limit 
of the Tahkali is not yet ascertained. Mr. Hale identified the Umkwa as 
an offshoot. Lieutenant Kautz has lately shown the Tti-tu-ten to be 
another, and it is possible that some of the California languages may also 
be assimilated. Dr. Newell states that, since he was first in the Indian 
country, all the great tribes have been gradually breaking up into bands. 
Whenever two chiefs attain about an equality of power and influence, jeal- 
ousies arise, which lead to a separation of the tribe. These are fomented by 
many causes, the chattering of the women, of course, among othere. Before 
the inti'oduction of firearms, the range of the different tribes was more lim- 
ited than now. They did not travel so far from their own country. This 
last is less applicable to the coast tribes than to those of the interior. The 
former dre, however, even more split up, and those of the Sound country, 
perhaps, most of all. The influence possessed even by those claiming to 
be head-chiefs has become almost nothing; and, in case of any disagree- 
ment in a band, the dissatisfied party move off to a little distance and take 
the name of the ground they occupy, or any one desirous of establishing a 
band on his own account induces a party of his immediate followers to 
ajccompany him, and start, as it were, a new colony. It is to this separa- 
tion, and to the petty hostilities, which often grew out of it, that we must 
mainly attribute the diversity of dialects prevailing. 

NOTICES OF EARLY TRAVELERS. 

The first notices of the Indians of Oregon and Washington Territories 
that we have are by Vancotiver, whose voyage was performed in 1792. I 
have quoted them much at length, because they present a view of the con- 
dition of these tribes before they had been affected by intercourse with the 
whites, and as suggesting a number of points which require explanation or 
suggest inquiry. So far as the coast is concerned, his observations are very 

meager ; for that navigator, though seeking the great river of Oregon and 
15 
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the Straits of Juan de Fuca, seems to Lave had a holy horror of land, and 
sedulously kept at such a distance that he made no discoveries whatever. 
Passing Destruction Island, he noticed a canoe or two paddling near the 
shore, and remarks : '* It was a fact not less singular than worthy of obser- 
vation, that on the whole extensive coast of New Albion, and more particu- 
larly in the vicinity of those fertile and delightful shores we had lately 
passed, we had not, excepting to the southward of Cape Orford and at this 
place, seen any inhabitants, or met with any circumstances that, in the most 
distant manner, indicated a probability of the country being inhabited." 
Of the Klasset, or Makah, he says: "The few natives who came off 
resembled, in most respects, the people of Nootka. Their persons, gar- 
ments, and behavior, are very similar; some difference was observed in 
their ornaments, particularly in those worn at the nose ; for, instead of the 
crescent, generally adopted by the inhabitants of Nootka, these wore straight 
pieces of bone. Their canoes, alms, and implements, were exactly the 
same. They spoke the same language, but did not approach us with the 
familiarity observed by those people on visiting the Resolution and Dis- 
covery, which may probably be owing to their having become more familiar 
with strangers." The village, he observes, which is situated about two 
miles within the cape, had the appearance of being extensive and populous. 
The manner of the Indians was very civil, orderly, and friendly. They 
requested permission before entering his ship, and, when receiving some 
presents, " politely and earnestly solicited " him to stop at their village. 

His notices of the Klallam are not much more extended, for he had 
but little intercourse with fhem. Of those at New Dungeness, he says : 
" The appearance of the huts we now saw indicated the residence of tlie 
natives in them to be of a temporary nature only, as we could perceive 
with our glasses th<at they differed very materially from the habitations of any 
of the American Indians we had before seen, being composed of nothing 
more than a few mats thrown over cross-sticks ; whereas those we had passed 
the preceding day in two or three small villages to the eastward of Classet 
were built exactly after the fashion of the houses erected at Nootka. The 
inhabitants seemed to view us with the utmost indifference and unconcern ; 
they continued to fish before their huts as regardless of our being present 
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as if such vessels Lad been familiar to them, and unworthy of their atten- 
tion. On the lowland of New Dungeness were erected, perpendicularly and 
seemingly with much regularity, a number of very tall straight poles like 
flag-staves or beacons, supported from the gi-ound by spars. Their first 
appearance induced an opinion of their being intended as the uprights for 
stages on which they might dry their fish ; but this, on a nearer view, seemed 
improbable, as their heights and distances fi*om each other would have 
required spars of a greater size to reach from one to the other than the 
substance of the poles was capable of sustaining. They were undoubtedly 
intended to answer some particular purpose^, but whether of a religious, 
civil, or military nature, must be left to some future investigation." 

A liberty pole or a gallows, probably, would havci filled the alternative 
suggested. The object of these erections is mentioned by Captain Wilkes 
as serving to suspend the nets with which the Indians catch wild fowl. 
Vancouver was greatly disgusted at the small importance attached to his 
visit. He says further that on Mr. Whidbey's landing to seek for water, the 
Indians continued to fish, "without paying any more regard to the cutter 
than if she had been one of their own canoes." The circumstance was 
certainly remarkable, and can only be explained by the fact tliat the nov- 
elty had worn ofi*, as there is no doubt, although Vancouver supposed him- 
self to be the first who had penetrated thus far up the sti'aits, that Kendrick 
and others had preceded him. At Port Discovery, he says, " a few of the 
natives in two or tln-ee canoes favored us with their company, and brought 
with them some fish and venison for sale." ** These people, in their persons, 
canoes, arms, implements, &c., seemed to resemble chiefly the inhabitants of 
Nootka, though less bedaubed with paint and less filthy in their external 
appearance. They wore ornaments in their ears, but none were observed 
in their noses ; some of them understood a few words of the Nootka lan- 
guage ; they were clothed in the skins of deer, bear, and some other ani- 
mals, but principally in a woolen garment of their own manufacture, 
extremely well wrought. They did not appear to possess any furs. Their 
bows and implements they freely bartered for knives, trinkets, copper, &c., 
and, what was very extraordinary, they offered for sale two children, each 
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about six or seven years of age, and being shown some copper were very 
anxious that the bargain should be closed." 

At Port Townshend he saw no Indians, but a deserted village at the site of 
the Tsemakum town, apparently in a state of decay. 

A few Indians were met with at Oak Cove (Port Lawrence), and near 
the head of Hood Canal about sixty, including women and children, undoubt- 
edly of the Skokomish tribe, which were all that he met with on that 
cxtefisive line. *' The region we had lately passed," he says, ^'seemed nearly 
destitute of human beings. Nowhere did the appearance of the party create 
any alarm or much astonishtnent, the Indians always treating them in a 
friendly manner, and bartering their arms and other articles for iron, copper, 
and trinkets.'- The following general observations are extracted entire, as 
they bear upon the apparent population of the country at the time. They 
refer more particularly to the Klallam,. Tsemakum, and Skokomish. Van- 
couver, it may be mentioned in passing, does not seem to have sought for 
the names o£ any of the tribes, and none are mentioned in his book. Other 
points are omitted which appear singular. In speaking ^f the fish taken in 
the Sound, he never refers to the salmon ; and, what is most extraordinary, 
he says notliing of the custom of flattening the head. 

** Having considered with impartiality the excellencies and defects of 
this countiy, as far as came under our observation, it now remains to add 
a few words on the character of its inhabitants. None being resident in 
Port Discoveiy, and our intercourse with them having been very much con- 
fined, the knowledge we may have acquired of them, their manners and 
customs, must necessarily be very limited, and our conclusions drawn chiefly 
from comparison. From New Dungeness we ti-aversed nearly one hundred 
and fifty miles of their shores without seeing that number of inhabitants. 
Those who came within our notice nearly resembled the people of 
Nootka, their hair, as before mentioned, being in general neatly combed 
and tied behind. 

"In their weapons, implements, canoes, and dress, they vary little. Their 
native woolen garment was most in fashion, next to it, the skins of deer, 
bear, &c. ; a few wore dresses manufactured from bark, which, like their 
woolen ones, were very neatly wrought. Their spears, aiTows, fish-gigs, 
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and otlier weapons were shaped exactl}' like those of Nootka, but none were 
pointed with copper or with nniscleshells. The three former were generally 
barbed, and those pointed with common flint, agate, and bone seemed of 
their original workmanship. Yet more of their arrows were observed to be 
pointed with thin, flat iron than with bone or flhit, and it was very singular 
that they should prefer exchanging those pointed with iron to any of the 
others. Their bows were of a superior construction; these, in general, were 
from two and a half to three feet in length ; the broadest part in the middle 
was about an inch and a half and about three-quarters of an inch thick, 
neatly made, gradually tapering to each end, which terminated in a shoulder 
and hook for the security of the bow-string. They were all made of yew, 
and chosen with a naturally-inverted curve suited to the method of using 
them. From end to end of the concave side, which when strung became 
the convex part, a veiy strong strip of an elastic hide is attached to some, 
and the skins of serpents to others, exactly the shape and length of the bow, 
neatly and firmly affixed to the wood by means of a cement, the adhesive 
property of which I never saw or heard of being equaled. It is not to be 
affected by either dry or damp weather, and forms so strong a connection 
with the wood as to prevent a separation without destroying the component 
parts of both. The bow-sti-ing is made of the sinew of some marine animal, 
laid loose, in order to be twisted at pleasure, as the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere may require to preserve it at a proper length. Thus is this very 
neat little weapon rendered portable, elastic, and effective in the highest 
degree, if we may be allowed to judge by the dexterity with which it was 
used by one of the natives at Port Discovery. 

'* We had little opportunity of acquning any satisfactory information 
with regard to the public regulations or private economy of these people. 
'J'he situation and appearance of the places we found them generally inhab- 
iting indicating their being much accustomed to change of residence ; the 
deserted villages tend to strengthen the conjecture of their being wanderers. 
Territorial property appeared to be of little importance ; there was plenty 
of room for their fixed habitations, and those of a temporary nature, which 
we now found them mostly to occupy, being principally composed of 
crossed sticks covered with a few mats, as easily found a spot for their erec- 
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tion, Ji8 tliey were removed from one station to another, either as incHnation 
might lead or necessity compel ; and, having a very extensive range of 
domain, they were not liable to interruption or opposition from their few 
smTOiinding neighbors. 

" From these circumstances alone, it may be somewhat premature to 
conclude that this delightful country has alwa3's been thus thinly inhabited; 
on the contrary, there are reasons to believe it has been infinitely more 
populous. Each of the deserted viHages was nearly, if not quite, equal to 
contain all the scattered inhabitants we saw, according to the custom of the 
Nootka people, to whom these have great affinity in their fixed habitations 
and in their general character. It is also possible that most of the clear 
spaces may have been indebted for the removal of their timber and under- 
wood to manual labor. Their general appearance furnished this opinion, 
and their situation on the most pleasant and commanding eminences, pro- 
tected by the forest on every side except that which would have precluded 
a view of them, seemed to encourage the idea. Not many years since, each 
of these vacant spaces might have been allotted to the habitations of differ- 
ent societies, and the variation observed in their extent might have been 
conformable to the size of each village, on the site of which, since their 
abdication or extermination, nothing but the smaller shrubs and plants had 
yet been able to rear their heads. 

"In our different excursions, particularly those in the neighborhood of 
Port Discovery, the skull, limbs, ribs, and back-bones, or some other vestiges 
of the human body, were found in many places promiscuously scattered 
about the beach in great numbers. Similar relics were also frequently met 
with during our survey in the boats; and I was informed by the officers 
that, in their several perambulations, the like appearances had presented 
themselves so repeatedly and in such abundance as to produce an idea that 
the environs of Port- Discovery were a general cemetery for the whole sur- 
rounding country. Notwithstanding these circumstances do not amount 
to a direct proof of the extensive population they indicate, yet, when 
combined with other appearances, they warranted an opinion that, at no 
very remote period, this country had been far more populous than at present 
Some of the human bodies were found disposed of in a very singular man- 
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ner. Canoes were suspended between two or more trees, about twelve feet 
from the ground, in which were the skeletons of two or three persons. 
Others of a larger size were hauled up into the outskirts of the woods, which 
contained from four to seven skeletons, covered over with a broad plank. 
In some of these, broken bows and aiTows were found, which at first gave rise 
to a conjecture that these might have been warriors, who, after being mor- 
tally wounded, had, whilst their strength remained, hauled up their canoes 
for the purpose of expiring quietly in them. But, on a further examination, 
this became improbable, as it would hardly have been possible to have pre- 
served the regularity of position in the agonies of death, or to have defended 
their sepulchers with the broad plank with which each was covered. The 
few skeletons we saw so carefully deposited in the canoes were probably 
the chiefs, priests, or leaders of particular tribes, whose followers most- likely 
continue to possess the highest respect for their memory and remains; and 
the general knowledge I had obtained from experience of the regard which 
all savage nations pay to their funeral solemnitie* made me particularly 
solicitous to prevent any indignity from being wantonly offered to their 
departed friends. Baskets were also found suspended on high trees, each 
containing the skeleton of a young child; in some of which were also small 
square boxes filled with a kind of white paste, resembling such as I had 
seen the natives eat, supposed to be made of the saranna root. Some 
of these boxes were quite full ; others were nearly empty, eaten probably by 
the mice, squirrels, or birds. On the next low point south of our present 
encampment, where the gunners were airing the powder, they met with several 
holes, in which human bodies were interred, slightly covered over, and in 
different states of decay, some appearing to have been very recently 
deposited. About half a mile to the northward of our tents, where the land 
is nearly level with high-water mark, a few paces within the skirting of the 
wood, a canoe was found suspended between two trees, in which were three 
human skeletons ; and a few paces to the right was a cleared space of nearly 
forty yards round, where, from the fresh appearance of burned stumps, most 
of its vegetable productions had very lately been consumed by fire. Amongst 
the ashes we found the skulls and other bones of near twent}' persons in 
different stages of calcination; the fire, however, had not. reached the sus- 
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pended canoe, nor did it appear to have been intended that it should. The 
skeletons, found thus disposed in canoes or in baskets, bore a very small 
proportion to the number of skulls and other human bones indiscriminately 
scattered about the shores. Such ai-e the effects; but of the cause or causes 
that have operated to produce them, we remained totally unacquainted, 
whether occasioned by epidemic disease or recent wars. The character and 
general deportment of the few inhabitants we occfisionally saw by no means 
countenanced the latter opinion; they were unifomily civil and friendly, 
without manifesting the least sign of fear or suspicion at our approach, nor 
did their appearance indicate their having been much inured to hostilities. 
Several of their stoutest men had been seen perfectly naked, and, contrary to 
what might have been expected of rude natives habituated to warfare, their 
skins were mostly unblemished by scars, excepting such as the small-pox 
seemed to have occasioned, a disease which there is great reason to believe 
is very fatal amongst them. It is not, however, very easy to draw any just 
conclusions on the true cause from which this havoc of the human race pro- 
ceeded: this must remain for the investigation of others who may have more 
leisure and a better opportunity to direct such an inquiry; yet it may not 
be unreasonable to conjecture that the present apparent depopulation may 
have arisen,in some measure, from the inhabitants of this interior part hav- 
ing been induced to quit their former abode, and to have moved nearer the 
exterior coast for the convenience of obtaining, in the immediate mart, with 
more ease and at a cheaper rate, those valuable articles of commerce that 
within these last years have been brought to the sea-coasts of this continent 
by Europeans and the citizens of America, and which are in great estima-. 
tion amongst these people, being possessed by all in a greater or less degree." 
While surveying Aclmii alty Inlet, Vancouver met with further pai'ties 
of Indians. ' Of the Skojcomish, he says: ^* Towards noon, I went ashore at 
the village point (soutli(?m end of Bainbridge Island) for the purpose of 
observing the latitude; on which occasion I visited the village, if it may be 
dignified, as it appeared the most lowly and meanest of its kind. The best 
of the huts were poor and miserable, constructed something after the fashion 
of a soldier's tent, by two cross-sticks, about five feet high, connected at 
each end by a ridge-pole from one to the other, over some of which was 
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thrown a coarse kind of mat; over others, a few loose branches of trees, 
shrubs, and grass. None, however, appeared to be constructed for protect- 
ing them, either against the heat of summer or the inclemency of winter. 
In them were hung up, to be cured by the smoke of the fire they kept con- 
stantly burning, clams, muscles, and a few other kinds of fish, seemingly 
intended for their winter's subsistence. The clams perhaps were not all 
reserved for that purpose, as we frequently saw them strung and worn about 
the neck, which, as inclination directed, were eaten, two, three, or half a 
dozen at a time. This station did not appear to have been preferred for the 
purpose of fishing, as we saw few of the people so employed; nearly the 
whole of the inhabitants belonging to the village, which consisted of about 
eighty or a hundred men, women, and children, were busily engaged, like 
swine, rooting up this beautiful verdant meadow, in quest of a species of 
wild onion, and two other roots, which, in appearance and taste, greatly 
resembled the saranna, particularly the largest. The collecting of these 
roots was most likely the object which attracted them to this spot; they all 
seemed to gather them with much avidity, and to preserve them with great 
care, most probably for the purpose of making the paste I have already 
mentioned." ' 

'* These people varied in no essential point from the natives we had seen 
since our entering the straits. Their persons were equally ill made, and as 
much besmeared with oil and different colored paints, particularly with red 
ocher and a sort of shining chaffy mica, very ponderous, and in color much 
resembling black lead. They likewise possessed more ornaments, especially 
such as were made of copper, the article most valued and esteemed among 
them." Subsequently, about eighty of the Dwamish visited the ship, whose 
appearance he mentions as more cleanly than that of the people on the 
island. The latter were undoubtedly there merely temporarily, and for the 
purpose of digging the roots refen^ed to. 

A party of Indians, it seems, turned the tables on Vancouver, so far as 
the suspicion of cannibalism is concerned, and, after subjecting some of a 
venison pastry to a very severe examination, rejected it with great disgust, 
pointing to their own bodies to indicate their idea of its origin. He satis- 
fied them of its character with some difficulty, and drew the inference, cer- 
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tainly coirect, that the character uacribed to the northwest Indians of 
America in his day was, at least so far as these were concerned, unjust. 

The number of Indians encountered by Mr. Puget in exploring the 
various inlets leading to the sound which now bears liis name does not 
seem to have been greater in proportion than those met with in Admiralty 
Inlet and Hood Canal, as, though Vancouv^er speaks of his meeting several 
tribes, he does not refer to their numbers. The only difficultyhad with any 
of the natives was met with by this gentleman in what is now called Hale 
Passage, which, however, owing to his prudence, did not proceed to 
extremities. It is remarkable that on this occasion they showed no surprise 
at the fire of small-arms, but merely imitated the sound of the muskets by 
exclaiming poo ! poo ! and on the discharge of the swivel shotted, instead of 
flying, merely imstrung their bows, and came forward with demonstrations 
of friendship. 

In surveying Whidbey Island and the passages lying east of it, Mr. 
Whidbey met with the Snohomish and Skagit. Of this district, Vancouver 
says, *'The number of its inhabitants is about six hundred, which I should 
suppose would exceed the total of all the natives before seen." ^ 

Already the productions of European art had begun to find their way 
here. Not only were the Indians tolerably well supplied with iron and cop- 
per arrow-points, but weapons also had been iiliported. "The chief," says 
Vancouver, "for so we must distinguish him, had two hangers, one of Span- 
ish and the other of English manufacture, on* which he seemed to set a very 
high value." From their curiosity to know if he was all white, Mr. Whidbey 
concluded they had not before seen any Europeans, though from the difier- 
ent articles they possessed it was evident a communication had taken place ; 

probably by means of intertribal trade. 

Mr. Broughton's account of the Columbia River Indians is far less 
minute. He makes no estimate of their apparent numbers, which do not 
appear to have struck him as verj^- great, merely remarking that the farther 
he proceeded the more the country was inhabited. It is to be noticed that 
the deserted villages referred to by Vancouver and his different parties 
were probably left for the time being. The period of Mr. Broughton's visit, 
the month of December, was one at which most of the bands living near 
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the mouth of the river were on Shoalwater Bay, engaged in taking winter 
sabnon. The following extract embodies his principal observations : 

"The natives differed in nothing very materially from those we had 
visited during the summer, but in the decoration of their persons ; in this 
respect they surpassed all the other tribes, with paints of different colors, 
feathers, and other ornaments. Their houses seemed to be more comfortable 
than those at Nootka; the roof having a greater inclination, and the planking 
being thatched over with the bark of trees. The entrance is through a hole 
in a broad plank, carved in such a manner as to resemble the face of a 
man, the mouth serving for the purpose of a door-way. The fire-place is 
sunk in the earth, and confined from spreading above by a wooden frame. 
The inhabitants are universally addicted to smoking. Their pipe is similar 
to ours in shape. The bow^l is made of very hard wood, and is externally orna- 
mented with carvings ; the tube, about two feet long, is made of a small 
branch of the elder. In this they smoke an herb which the country pro- 
duces, of a very mild nature, and by no means unpleasant ; they, however, 
took great pleasure in smoking tobacco ; hence it is natural to conclude it 
might become a valuable article of traffic amongst them. In most other 
respects, they resemble their neighbors as to their manners and mode of 
living, being equally filthy and uncleanly." 

Mr. Whidbey's account of the examination of Gray Harbor contains 
even less information. The total number of inhabitants seen by him was 
estimated at one hundred ; most of the remainder being, in all probability, 
at Shoalwater Bay, which, as before mentioned, was the winter ground of 
the Tsihalis equally with the Chiniik. 

The next, and a far more valuable account of the Columbia River 
Indians, is that of Lewis and Clarke, thirteen years later. Their descrip- 
tions of Indian manners, dwellings, and life are accurate, and they have 
not, like manj other writers, indulged in speculation, or attempted to draw 
inferences and assign motives for action on insufficient basis. The nomen- 
clature assigned by them to many of the bands, with which they met or of 
which they obtained infonmation, is not recognizable at the present day. 
'There are, in fact, no generic names used by the Indians among their own 
tribes, but each band is distinguished by its appropriate appellation, that of 
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tho ground which it occupies. Generic or tribal names for others arc some- 
times used; but, as before mentioned, the cohesion among the bands of the 
same family is so small, that it is more usual to hear them separately men- 
tioned, even by their neighbors. As these appellations differ with the 
different tribes, and moreover die out with the abandonment of a particular 
locality, it is next to impossible, after such a lapse of time, to identify all 
of them, exr^ept by their locality or order of succession. 

Subsequent to Lewis and Clarke is Franchfere, whose simplicity of 
nan-ation and air of truth induce a regret that his work is not more in detail. 
Upon this much of Mr. Irving's description is based. 

Ross Cox's adventures, though.highly amusing and sufficiently accurate 
where description alone is concerned, are liable to give very false impres- 
sions of motive and idea. 

Of the externals of savage life on the Oregon coast, there are many 
graphic and full accounts; but an insight into their minds is not so easy to 
reach, and those who have most carefully sought it are likely to be most 
• doubtful of their success. 

EARLY VISITS OF WHITE MEN. 

The Indians at the mouth of the Columbia preserve several traditions 
of the early visits of white men, the first of which must •have been many 
years anterior to the arrival of Gray. The wife of Mr. Solomon H. Smith, 
who belonged to the Klatsop, and was born about the year 1810, informed 
me that the first white men seen by her tribe were three who came ashore 
in a boat from a wrecked vessel. ^'They landed on Klatsop Point (Point 
Adams), where one soon afterward died. They were first descried by a 
woman who had lost her child, and, after the Indian fashion, had gone out 
in the morning to mourn for it. She saw a large object lying on the beach, 
. and, while looking at it in wonder, the seamen came ashore and approached, 
holding a bright kettle and motioning her to bring wat^r. She was afraid; 
but they put it down and retired, when she took it and ran to the village 
The Indians then came down in a body. The new-comers looked like men, 
except that they had long beards hke bears. They had already put the sick 
man into a box to be billed, as he was nearly dead. The Klatsop Indians sent 
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for the others on the river, who came in great numbers. Astonished at the 
value of their prize and, hoping to get the whole of the metals which it con- 
tained, they set fire to the wreck, by which means they lost all. There 
were copper kettles on the vessels and pieces of money, having a square 
hole through the center. 

The two surviving seamen remained as slaves to the Klatsop until it 
was found that one was a worker in iron, of which the Indians began to see 
the value, when they made him a chief. Afterward the two started for their 
own country, which, they said, was toward the rising sun. They went as 
far as the Dalles, where one stopped and married. The other returned to 
Multnomah Island and married there. He had a daughter, who was an 
old gray-haired woman when Mrs. Smith was a child. Her own father 
remembered the arrival of the seamen. The man who lived on Multnomah 
Island was undoubtedly the one mentioned by Franchiire in his narrative, 
whose son, Soto, was alive, and a very old man, at the time of his visit. 

After this, a vessel anchored off Mahcarnie Head [False Tilamuk], in 
the bight at the mouth of the Nehalen River. About twenty armed men, 
with cutlasses, came on shore, bringing an iron chest, which they carried 
about two miles back into the country, to a spot where an Indian trail 
crosses a brook on the south side of the promontory. The place was east 
of the trail and south of the brook. There thev buried it between two rocks, 
letting down another on top, and cut an inscription on the rock. They then 
killed a man and went away. Some years ago, a party of Oregonians went 
to search for this box, under the impression that it was hidden treasure, but 
were unsuccessful, for, although the place is ascertained within a short dis- 
tance, their Indian guides would not approach it." The incident of a man 
being killed on the spot is probably an Indian addition, drawn from their 
own usages. 

Another vessel, having on board a large quantity of beeswax, was cast 
away on the spit of land to the north of the same river, the Nehalen. The 
crew came ashore, built a house, and lived peaceably for some time, till 
they began to take away the Indians' wives. This created an excitement, 
and finally, when they had seduced off the wife of a chief, he assembled the 
tribe, and asked if they would let their wives go or fight. They decided to 
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fight, and attacked the seamen with bows and arrows and spears. The 
latter resisted, throwing stones behind them and under their amis with great force^ 
as the Indians say, but were finally all killed. Tliis beeswax has often been 
mentioned by travelers, and pieces of it continue to be found after westerly 
storms. This vessel was probably a Japanese junk, several of which have 
from time to time been cast away on the coast. It is noticeable that many 
of the Tilamiik differ in personal appearance fi-om their neighbors at this 
day, so as easily to be recognized by those acquainted with the peculiarity. 
Their complexion is yellower than ordinary, and their eyes more oblique 
and elongated. 

The spot on which Lewis and Clarke's winter encampment was fixed is 
still discernible, and the foundation logs remained till within a year or two. 
It was on the west bank of a little river, called by the Indians Netul, but 
generally known as Lewis and Clarke's River, about two miles from its 
mouth. The trail by which they used to reach the coast can also be traced. 
Their visit produced a stronger impression than any event before the amval 
of the Astoria party, and they are still remembered by the older Indians. 
One of these Indians told a settler that the captains were real chiefs, and 
that the Americans who had come since were but tilikum^ or common peo- 
ple. Ske-mah-kwe-up, the chief, and almost the last survivor of the Wah- 
kiakum band of Tsinuk, preserved with great pride the medal given him 
by Lewis and Clarke, until wdthin a year or two, when it was accidentally 
lost, to his great grief. 

The Tsihalis Indians retain a recollection of Gray. Kau-kau-an, the 
old chief at Tsihalis Point, informed me that he had seen him. Gray gave 
them a musket and some cartridges, first, however, cutting off the balls. 
They did not know its use, but supposed it was intended merely to make a 
noise, and fired it^ off* until their pow^der was gone, w^hen they broke it up. 
Afterward they found out Gray's object. lie also gave them axes and 
knives, the first they had seen. A few years after him came Captain Tom- 
linson, with whom also they traded. Gray and he used to give them a 
''small blanket", probably a piece of coarse cloth, for a dressed deer-skin. 

Quite a number of Sound Indians remember the visits of the early 
ships to their waters, although, as might be exj)ected, they have confused 
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their accounts. Lakh-kanam, father of the Duke of York, the S'khillam 
chief, and apparently a very old man, infonned me that he was about the 
age of a boy whom he pointed out, or some ten years when they first 
arrived. This he said had only one stick, mast, and was probably the 
Washington, Captain Kendrick, which entered in 1789, or the Princess Royal 
(Spanish), Lieutenant Quimper, in 1 790. The Indians thought it was Do- 
kwe-butl, for they knew nothing of the kwa-neh-tum, or white man, and 
they feared lest some great sickness should follow. The vessel came up to 
New Dungeness and anchored. The old men and women went out and 
called Dokwebutl! Dokwebutl! The chiefs said to one another that they 
ought not to be afraid, and they accordingly w^ashed, oiled, and painted 
their faces as when making tamahn ous, thinking to please Dokwebutl. 
They all went out in their canoes to the ship, when one man, a sailor, 
motioned to them not to come near till they had washed the paint from their 
faces. They went astern and did so, and then all were admitted to the 
ship ; but Lakh-kanam, who was small and afraid, did not go. The sailors 
got into his canoe, and wanted to try and paddle it, and he cried till Hai- 
ya-watst. General Pierce's father, who is still living, and older than himself, 
came down into the canoe and told him not to cry. Some one, he siipposes 
the captain, then made them all presents of buttons and knives.. The cap- 
tain wanted^afterward to buy one of the dog's-hair blankets and one of 
cedar bark. He had nothing at this time to trade with except buttons, 
knives, and sheathing-copper,. and the shell called sea-ear (Haliotis). He 
traded these things for curiosities. About a year or a year and a half after, 
a three-masted and a two-masted vessel came in. Neither of them went 
farther up than Port Discovery. The two-masted vessel traded them iron 
hoops and broken iron ; they bought deer- and elk-skins, and gave from 
eight to twelve small blankets! or a musket for one skin! They also sold 
shot and powder. When the captain had done trading, he gave away knives, 
looking-glasses, and other small articles as presents. 

Lakh-kanam's remembrance of prices is probably very much exagger- 
ated by distance, the good old times being a golden age with the Indians 
also; but the narative is probably substantially accurate. When he had 
grown up and got a wife, two more ships came. Several had touched at 
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Cape Flatteiy before the first came to New Dungeness. They came ashore 
at once, and put up a tent, and many of the Klallam came to see her. The 
name of one captain was Leh's and the other Paput. That of another still 
was Kelahmuk. They always wanted skins from the Indians. The Indians 
had no beaver, but elk, deer, and sea-otter. For a large sea-otter they gave 
twenty blankets. They also bought haikwa for blankets, five fathoms for 
a blanket. These blankets were different from the first, being heavier. 
The last two vessels only came up to Port Discovery. He thought they 
then went to Klyokwot. It was afterward that ships came up the Sound. 
For some time, a good many came, and then they stopped. The name of 
the captains given by him cannot be recognized, and very possibly were of 
Indian bestowal. It would seem to indicate that several trading- vessels liad 
passed up the straits before Vancouver; but there is some confusion as to 
times, if the sloop was Gray's, as he could not have come up in the interim. 
Lakh-kanam also recollects when the white people (the Russians) lived in 
a house at Neeah Bay. He was then grown up. A vessel was lost there, 
and the Makah plundered her and behaved badly. The house was only a 
tent. He knew nothing of a stone house, such as the adobe building erected 
by the Spaniards. 

Winapat, or, as he is called by the whites, Bonaparte, one of the old 
Snokomish chiefs, informed me that the first ship came up oiiiy as far as 
Whidbey Island. Until then a piece of iron, as long as one's finger, was 
worth two slaves. That ship brought it to them directly. When he was a 
very small boy, two ships came, one of which stopped in the Klallam country, 
and the other went up to the Puyallup. They canded off a chief, Tsee- 
shishten. In this, also, there is j)robably some error, if the ships were 
Vancouver's, as he makes no mention of taking away any Indians. 
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VOCABULARIES. 



I. 

1. — Vocabulary of the Shihwapmukh. 

A tribe of the Selisli family, obtained from a woman of the tribe with the 
assistance of a man also of the tribe, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — I did not learn the locality from which the woman came, 
and imagine there may be dialectic diflFerences in the language. It is 
also possible that she may have forgotten some words. — G. G. 

2. — Vocabulary oftlie Shooswaap. 

A tribe of the Selish family, obtained from Dr. William F. Tolniie, of the 
Hudson Bay Company, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — Concerning the habitat of these Indians, the following re- 
mark is taken from "Indian Languages of the Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories" by Albert S. Gatschet (Magazine of American History, March, 
1877): "The Shush wap, Suwapamuck, or Southern Atnah, belongs to 
the Selisli stock, but does not extend from middle com'se of Fraser 
River and its affluents so far south as to reach American territoiy. It 
closely resembles Selish proper." 

247 
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3. — Vocabulary of the Nikutemukh. 

A tribe of the Selisli family, inhabiting the Fraser River from the falls above 
Fort Yale to the mouth of the Thompson River, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — This vocabulary was obtained at Fort Hope March 24, 
1870, from Ilwee-tah'-lich-kaw, son of the chief of Klech-ah'-mech (a 
village at the forks) through the medium of Skah-uhl, a Sumas chief, 
at one interview; subsequently revised, and presumed to be substan- 
tially correct — G. G. 

4 — Vocahidary of the Okindken, 

A tribe of the Selish family, obtained from an Indian of the Shemel-a-ko- 
niuch band, living near the forks of the river [Okin^kane?], below the 
lakes, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — I have no doubt of the general accuracy of this vocabu- 
lary. The language probably varies considerably toward the head of 
the great lake. — G. G. 

5. — Vocabulary of the Wd-ky-nd-kaine, 

A tribe of the Selish family ; obtained from Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie, of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, by George Gibbs. 

6. — Vocahidary of the Shwoyelpi. 

A tribe of the Selish family; obtained by George Gibbs. 

Note. — Mr. Gatschet speaks of the Soaiatlpi (probably the same 
tribe) as residing west of Olympia City. 

7. — Vocabulary of the Skoylpeli. 

A tribe of the Selish family, obtained from the Rev. G. Mengarini, by Georgo 
Gibbs. 
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8. — Vocabulary of the SpoJcan. 

A tribe of the Selisli family, obtained from Spokan, a chief of the tribe, by 
George Gibbs. 

9. — Vocabulary of the PiskwauSy or Winatsha. 

A tribe of the Selish family (living on the Columbia River from the Winat- 
sha up to the Okiuakane), collected in 1853, and subsequently revised 
at Fort Colville in 1860, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — It is possible there may be dialectic diflFerences between 
the Indians from whom it was obtained. — G. G. 

NOTE. 

The following extract, from '* Instructions for Research relative to the 
Ethnology and Philology of America", by George Gibbs (Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections, No. 160), is inserted as a guide to the spelling of the 
within vocabularies by Dr. Gibbs. Those by Dr. Tolmie do not follow the 
same plan, but those by Father Mengarini seem to have been altered by Dr. 
Gibbs to conform to his system of spelling : 

VOWELS. 

A as long in father^ and short in German hat (nearly as in English ivhat). 

E as long in tliey (**long a" in^ace), short in niet 

I as long in marbie^ short in pin. 

o as long in go^ short in home^ whole (as generally pronounced in the North- 
ern States). 

u as long in rule {oo in fool)^ short in full (oo in good). 17 as in union^ 
pure, &c., to be written yu. 

A as in all (aw, au in bawl, taught). 

A as in fat. 

y as in but (o in love, oo in blood). 

Ai as in aisle ("long i" irf pbie). 

AU as ow in 7iow, ou in loud. 

The distinction of long and short vowels to be noted, as far as possible, 

by the division into syllables, joining a following consonant to a short vowel, 
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and leaviiif^ the vowel open if long. Where this is insufficient, or where 
greater distinctness is desirable, a horizontal mark above, to indicate a long 
vowel, a curved mark a short one, thus: a, a, (.', r, &c A nasal syllabic, 
like those found so connnonly in French, to be marked b}^ an index, #7, at 
the upper right-hand corner of the vowel; thus, c>", ri", a", u'\ will represent 
the sounds of the French on, an or en, in, and un, respectively. 

CONSONANTS. 

B as in English hlah, 

c not to be used excepting in the compound ch; write k for the hard 

sound, s for the soft. 

D as in English did 

F as in EngHsh Jife. 

G as in English^///, never for the soft sound, as m (jinrjcr ; ior this use 

always j. 

u as in P^nglish liow, hoe, handle. 

J as in English judge, 

K as in English kii'k. 

L as in English lull, 

M as in English mimic. 

N as in English noon. 

p as in English pipe. 

Q not to be used; for (la write kw, 

K as in English rear. 

s as in English sauce, 

T as in English tight 

v as in English vow, 

w as in English wayward. 

X not to be used; write ks or gz, jiccording to the sound, in wax^ example. 

Y as in English you, year. 

z as in English zeal, buzz. • 

S as ng in English singing, 

sn as in English shall, shoe. 

zu as z in azurCy s in fusion. 
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cii as in English church. 

TU as in English thin, truth. 

DH as th in the, with. 

KU a surd guttural aspirate, the German ch in ach, loch, huch, and sometimes 

approaching that in ich, recht, hiicher. 
GU a sonant guttural aspirate (Arabic ghain) ; other compounds, like the 

clucks occurring hi T'sinuk, &c., to be represented by kl, tJd, tlk, &c., 

according to then* analysis. 
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COMPARATIVE 

Selifth 



Language, 
Authority, 

Mau 

Woman 

Boy 

Girl 

liifaut 

Father 

Mother 

HaBbaud 

Wife 

Son 

Daughter 



1. Shihwapniukh. 
George Gihbs. 



bka^-lukh 



nokh-bo-Dokh . 
tu-we'-wMt .... 
hMkb-h'ho'-tum 
skwi-mu'-milt.. 
ka'-chus 



Brother 



S elder . . . 
i younger 



Sister 



^ elder 



f younger., 

Indians, people . 
Head 



Hair 

Face , 

Forehead . . . 

Ear 

Eye 



Nose ... 
Month , 
Tougne , 
Teeth ., 
Bt»ard .. 



ke'-hus 



sMia'-ln-tis 

nokh-ho-nohh 
sku-ib' 



skhim-kalts' 



si-shin'-shus 
o-k wiia' 



ya-kuk-kakh' 
en-chit-chas'. 



kul-miikh' . . 
skuph'-kans 



kan'-t'us 

8kut-!u8t' 

tkum'-ujes hun .... 

kla^-iitfs 

sk'wt-kVt-lOs'-tan 



p«8-Ruks 

Bpii-Iot'-sins 
ti-hwat-s'ks 
hul-takhws . 
sop-tsiuH ... 



2. Shooswaap. 



/)r. Wm, F. Tolmie. 



skallam, simameiin 

(plural), 
kilmeilook 



le-io. 



u 8 k o i (by male); 
toam( by female). 



3. Nikutemtckh. 



George Gihhs. 



skai'-hu 



smot-lats 

tu-wc'-tit 

tum-rho'-milkh ... 
ko-kum-mMm'-mat 
skaUs'-za 



18C006-8ei 



hce-hoatum 



tzasiakuu 



kup-kein-tun 



teim-nah 

8hin-koo-tloa«k-tin 



spissaks . . . 
spleimchin 
tewhchik.. 
a-eitimin .. 



ske'-hil-la 

hai'-we 

sim-am'- 

nVko'-la 



sins-ko'-la 



ne-katsk 

ne-shent'-shi 



U JjktylkU »••••• ••< 



shno'-kwa 

n'ke-shait'-kan 



skap-kan 

uVkut-klosh .... 

sues 

klan-no 

n'kut-klOeh-tan .. 



pi-saks 

spi-lot^-ean ... 

tat'-la 

hai-ya'-hu 

sh wop' -chin ., 



4. Okin^en. 



George Gibba. 



skul-ta-mekhw' 

t'kutl-mekhw' .. 

te-tu-it' 

hish'-ho-tum 

wakh'-tilt 

in-li-i'-u 



is-ku -i .... .... .... 

is-he'-lu-i 

in-nakh'-ho-no 

. shat-c-mi-hilt; 

(younger) ie-kan'-i 

shilp ; stau'-a-tilt. 
B h a t-e-m i'-h lit; 

(younger) stau'-a- 

tilt. 

is-ka'-tcha 

in-shish'-in-sha .... 



il-kik-ha 



il-chikhM-dps 

ske-lukh 

in-tsa-si'-a-kan (my 

head), 
in-kap-kon'-tin .... 

is- kwttt-klos 

in-kl-ke-mel'-shin . . 

in-te'-na 

is'n-kwilt-kw' klos- 

tin. 

is-pus-s&ks' 

is-pil-lim'-tsin 

in-tiwtsk 

in-ai'-tNm-in 

is-dp-ttt-sin' 
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VOCABULARIES. 

Family. 



5. wa-ky-ua- 

kaine. 


C. Sbwoyolpi. 


7. Skoyulpi. 


8. Sj[>okau.' 


9. PiskwauB or 
WioatBha. 


Dr, Wm.F.Tolm%€, 


George Gibbs, 


Bev. G, Mengarini, 


George Gibba, 


George Gibbs. 


kallnmkallatuooL 


Hkttl-te-mckbw 


bkal-tu-mikb 


skul-ta-mi^-bu 


skul-ta-mekhw'. 


Do-bo-Doch 


tek-le-mel-bu 


tek-blu-melkb 


Bem-a-em' 


sma-am'. 




tc-to'-wit...... .... 


te-to'-it. 

Bte'-ku-mikb 

wokb-tilt 


tet-o-it' 

BbaBh-u-tum 

okb-telt' 


tet'-o-wit. 

ke-a-au'-na. 

Btom. 

iD-la-a'-o (by boy) ; 




Bta'-ko-mikb- o 

wokh-tilt ...... .... 




ka-it-cbis 


le-o'-bu 


le-e'-n (of a boo); 


le-e'-u (by boy); 






miB^-tam (of a 


meB'-tt(iii(bygirl). 


io-ma-aB'-toni 






daughter). 




(by girl). 


kci-i-bis .... .... . 


eD-tOm ............ 


Bko'-i (of A son ) ; torn 


eB-kn'-i (by boy); 
iD-tum (by girl). 


iBh-ku'-i (by boy); 
in-tom'(by girl). 






(of a daughter). 




<*8-bcMu-e 

uokb-bo-Dokb 

es-ku-se' ........... 


s'khe'-lu-e 


iB-haV-u-i 

en-okh'-o-no 

ia-kwuB-Be' (eldeat); 
Bkok'-Be e]t' 


iB-ba'-lo-6. 

en-6kh-he-ndkh. 

en-flBb-kwu-Bba'. 




Do-kho'-Dokb 

Bku-se' 


isb-coosb-a-osb .. 
















(younger). 




tlim-knib) 


os-tem-ke'-elt 


Btem-ke'-elt 


hiB-tum-ohe-elt' 
(cldcBt) ; hiB-Bhu'- 
tumelt (youDger). 


iB-ta-tam'-ka. 




el-sbe^-BbiD-sba 


^Bit-nu-kol-Bi'-^ 


in-kat'-ki 


en-kakB-t'k. 




el-kukb- tcba 


\ khukh. \ 


is-Biu'-Ba ; iB-siB'-in-Bi 


iB-Bin'-cha ; iB-Bi-Bin- 
cha (very young). 


•a..a« •....■ •■.... 


el-kek-ba 


^Btt-n 11-koI-Bi-^ 


in-kl-chi'-oha 


in-cha'-ka. 


............ ...... 


el-cbi-cbi-6pB 


\ khukh. I 


inl-cbi'-che-OpB 


en-he'-la. 




skeMukb .-. 


skai-Iikh ...i.. .-.. 


Bkai'-likhw 

Bpilb-kaiu 


Bh'kint'. 
en-kom'-kan. 


mb-kap-kin 


tBa-sbe-a'-kan 


tses'-se-kon 


ko-oo-tin 


kap-kCn' 


kap-kaiu'-ten 

Bku-tluB ........... 


kom'-kan 


eB-ake-au '-a-kan. 




skut'los 


Bkwit-loB'.. ........ 


iah-klds'-men. 
katrka-mulHh. 




kl-ke-mcl-Bbio . .... 


kil-ku-mels'-byeu .. 
ti'-DO.... 


skil-ti ne'-Bbin . 


klan-uis 


te'-na 


teu-no' 


in-tan'-na. 

i B h-n a-k 1 d B-kl Ob'- 


boo-koo-tloosb- 


Bt'kul-kiit-ldB-kan .. 


Bttt-ku-tlos'-teu 


B^c h i k-k e V o-k 1 ob'- 


kius. 






chiu. 


min. 


isb-pis-saktszkis . 
is-pilootcbins 


spe-saks 


Bpu-saks 


spi-Baks' 


en-muk'-Bin. 


spe-lim-tsen 


Bpu-lim-tsen 


Bpe-lim'-chin 


iBh-kum-cbin. 


tec-wbaat-cbis... 


tokbw'tBk 


ti-khuts-ktt 

ai-t u-men 


ti-wh-eBt' 

hnli-e'-hwu 

suD-cbin 


en-mel'-lik. 

en-hnl-akhw'. 

eBh-wfip-chin. 


ai'-to-miD 

Bup«tchin . . .... 




Bup-tzin (beardy).. 
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COMPARATIVE 

Selish 



Language, 
Authority, 



Neck 



Ann 



Ilaud 

dngere ..... 

Nails 



Body 
Leg. 



Foot 

Toes 

Bone 

Heart 

Bl«K)d 

Town, village. 

Chief 

Warrior 

Friend 

House 



Kettle 
Bow .. 
Arrow 

Aa. • • • a 

Knife . 



Canoe (liark) 



Sboes .. 
Pll>o ... 
I'obacco 
Sky.... 



Sun 



1. Shihwapmtfkh. 
George Cribbs, 



2, Sbooswaap. 



Dr. Win. F. Tolmic. 



3. Nikatemifkli. 



George Gibbs. 



k'l-kum'-cbiuH 



sko wakb-bans 



kal-llkbs'. 
el-le'-b'kBt 



kil-ke'-Duk-st'ns. 



BO-Wa -DU8 

Bkwa'-h'ts . 



lekb-buus 
lekb-buuB 
ku-koltcb' 
pos-minb' . 
tcbop'-Bis . 



Uok-pekb' ... 
n'ke-sult'-sa. 



cbit'-bu; (akin lodge) 
b'btitl-uiaD-alt-bu. 



kl-k<fp' 

tcb-kwiij'-uuk 

skwil 

kla-uiin' 

bwt-lakBt' 



kle-a' ; (ilag out) 
tblitk-a-autl. 

sbilt-zu' 

Bko-o'-t'n 

sman'b 

8kl<?-tf kt 



heilligh ... 
shcbo-eixt 



sbtzo-tzo-ban 



luil-keyab .... 



cbeit-oogh 



bil-imein . 
ui'ikumiu 



luagb'-han 



kagb-an 



iBblikiiuaskit 



squuUal 



kaikh 



16-b'k8t.-- 
es-ke'-wus 



ko-ke'-n'kst 
sbe-wao'-bn 
HkwOkbt ... 



lokb-b'yen 
lokb-b^yen , 
ko-ko'kbtl. 
bwA-guk .. 
pa-tel'-Ja ., 



kok-pe' 

n'ke-shan'k 



>••»•• 



i-a' 
cbei^-bu 



bai-a'-ka .. .. 

BkWi/' 

thb'kwin'-nak 
k'wes'-kau.. , 
Bbal-le4 



ts-ka'wtl 



sbilt-zn' 

tJ<i<k-kots-tan 

sman'b 

kb'a 



kwa-kwt(8 



4. Okindken. 



George Gibbs^, 



iu-kis-pau' 



in-keMikb 



in-keMikh. . 
is-cba-aikst' 



in-kokb-ke^>uik-8tai 

i8-kel'-t»k 

is-cbu-bau' 



is-kwakb' ... 
is-cba-a-bau' 
iH-tsim' 



18-pO-08' 

in-a-mikbl-ki-a 



il-ii-me'-buni 
in-ka-BMisb 
i-si>lakbt' .. 
in-cbit'-bu.- 



ilb-kap' 

incb-kwin-uik 

iuB-keMiu 

iu-kau-iB'-tan .•••. 
in-em'-i-kifiu-niin 

i8-(a:-]tfm 



in-kakb-ban 

is-na-ni<(u'-bu-teD 

smnn^-bu 

kuMa^- no-ist 



boi-^atl'-no 
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VOCABULARIES. 
Family, 



5. Wu-ky-Dji- 
kaiue. 

Dr, Wm. F, Tolmic. 



ka-illigh 

lughule^gbkish 



rthqaagbt 



choapsia 



r-chcet-oogb 



klim-mciu , 

Moo-koo-inciii ; 
Iioot-lazt. 



ttlieiltzoh 



isliniaskit ; isb- 

tlcik (clondtt). 

Rbow-saasb 



C. Sbwoyelpi. 
George Gihhs, 



kuspeu (back of 
Deck); Hke-oial'- 
kfilt (tbroat). 



k6'-llkbw.. 
stcbo-aiknt. 



kokb-kc-nik-sten 

skul-tik 

st'so-beo 



7. Skoyelpi. 
Rev. G. Mengarini. 



kes-peu' 



sku-wa'-khen 



k^kb 

8t8ti-eMkt6. 



kokb-kain-ks-ten 

akel'-tek 

stso'-ben 



8poMikb-ben BiK)Mi-kbeD 



Bt'ch&-a-baD 

st'siDi' 

spo-os 

iiiil-k6-yikb . 



il-i-mo'-bum .. 
Dik-e-Hbu'-liab 

se-lukbi' 

tcbit'-bu 



trkclp 

tse-kwink ... 
ts'ke'-len .... 
be-lo-iiiin' ... 
nin-ka-meu .. 



kli-e'(of bark); Btaf- 
luin (<Iug out). 

Cktl *Z« evil •••• ■•»• ««•« 

sin-bn-man'-bn-ten . 

Buiaii'-bu 

Btc-ki-niuB'-kut 

bai-atr-no 



Bt'aa-a'-kbeD.. 

sls-im' 

Hpo-ofi' 

mcl-ki-ye' .. .. 
bwi-. .'-khu .. . 
i-IUmi-kbnni.. 

li-ko-lc-kit 

s^f-lakb"' 

tait-bu 



rkep 

tstt-kwink . . 
tac-kc'-len . . 
kbu-b)unn . 
uin'-ku-ioeu 

tliV 



« • • • • • 



kIu»-yc*bl'-no 



ke-kben 

scn-mrnkb-ten 

Bii-meiikb 

Htu-kii-DiaH-kct 



8. Spokan^ 
George Gihlm. 



a'cbi-maa'-kwilt. 



kil-i-koMiab 



BiD-cbim-kin-ctsk 
6cbo-cbo-ak8t 



ko-ko-kenak^ . . . 

Bkail-t'k 

Btcbo cbo-sbiu . 

atrbo-abiu 

Btcbo-aliiu 

Btcbop 

Ape-US 

Biu-a-bfil 

Bct-akai'-ia 

il-li-mc'-bum .. 
8«-pil-8ta-o'-ba 

Btum-cl-lis 

cbit'-bu 



kl-cbep' .. .. 
akwintcb .. . 
ta'-po-niin .. 
Bbil-i-Diiu' .. 
iiiu-cbo-Dihi 

Htef-bim 



kni'-i-sbin 

Biu-i-maiiMin*tcii 

aman'-bu 

Bcbi cbi-nia8-k*r.. 



9. PinkwauB or 
Wiiiat^ha. 

George Gihhs. 



iu-kcb'-piu. 



kum-Ia'-ban (npjwr). 

08-pi r.-sbakHt' 

(lower). 
on-ka'-Iikb. 
c8-cbo-i akst' ; alu'- 

niuks (tbamb). 
iD-stil-pa-akat. 
CBb-kaltk 
c u - k o-m o'-B li i ii 

(tbigb). 
i8t-cbo'-lian. 
isb-ltfb-lHb'-abiD. 
st-sam^ 
ppus. 
•luil-kai'-ya. 

> il-li-moMmm. 
bkiu. 
bbiklit. 
Bbi-pi-al'-bu, nnh- 

BbaF-bn ; JB^bul 

(bomo). 
t.lc-kap^ 
ba-clii'-kan. 
ta-ka'-lan. 
kaii-itt'- kao. 
iii'-ka-inin. 

BtclMum. 

Hka'-litt:i'. 
Nbntl-ken. 
Kman^-bn. 
Bt-ko-nuW-kMt. 



Hpi»-kan-o' I koB-bwii. 
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Selish 



Lai^quage, 
Authority, 



Moon 



Star, 
Day 



Night 
Light 



Darkness 
Morning 



Evening kc-W-kat 



Spring 



Summer 



Autumn . 
Winter.., 



Wind 



Thornier . 
Lightning 



Rain 

Snow , 

Hail 

Fire 

Water 

Ice . . 

Earth, laud 



Sea 



River 



1. Shihwapmitkh. 
George Gibbs, 



magh -han 



skn-sunt. 
sit'-kut.. 



h'chits-o'-i . 
hoi set'-kut 



cht-lot-he-sit'-ust. 
ho'-ho-an'-a-wun . 



2. Shooswaap. 



Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie, 



hy-al thliuoogh 



HCOO-COOBIU . 

schul-haal . . 
sin-ko-katch 



tl-skaps' . 



stum-ut-klek 



si,/ 



klo-als'-titn 
80-is-t'k ... 



suaut 



suk-uts-kam' 

pOkh'-pOt-tsa-wai'- 
itm. 

kluk'-stiim 

swokht 

tses-Iol-tsum 

te-e'kw' 

sa'-wfdt-kwa' 

sUiu-iut' 

tttm-mekhw' 



wo-tam'-tk 



sit-at'-hwa 



shkeit 

shimeikoot 



sho-eisilp ., 
sei-oolk ... 



kloa-qnullaow 



choo-eigh , 



3. NikntfQiukh. 



George Gibba, 



mo-h'yet'-au , 



ni-ko-ko'-shan 
shetl'-kut 



she'-tCst' 



no-a^-ua-wun 

tso-ol 

ya-wet' 



tse-lokh 



kes-to-we' . . 
tchul-tchSu' 



naut 



ke-kekh . 
mam-am 



tuk'l 

wokht 

kla-hos 

shoM-pam' .. 

ko 

n*pa-w 

tuni-mokhw' 



kwutl-Jcwa 



koh; B'che-wfl-w. 



4. OkiniCkeu. 



George Gibbs. 



hai-yatl-no; so-kai'- 
ura. 

sku-ku'-sint , 

s'hMl-halt' , 



in-kn-ku-ats' 



chin-pak'-tsin (sun- 
rise). 

skul-le*hwe'-na(snn< 
set). 

il-pls-kepts' 



il'Plsh-cha&k 



il-pe-so-istk 

spakt (mid-wiuter) 



suewt 



suk-uts-kiun^ 



sk'hit 

sme-skwut' .. 
sit-siMo'-sint 
sho-res'-up..- 

si-utl-kw 

sin-sholt' .... 
in-twm-hu'-lo 



kl-she'-le-hwa; sil'- 
hwa te'-kwttt (big 
lake). 

an-sil-i-hwet' 
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Family. 



5. WiVky-Dil- 
kaine. 

Dr. Wm. F, Tolmie, 



sqail-i-qualt 



sboo-cooBin 
Bbeitikut .. 



sbeitisht 



Bb-klaz-tum 
8ho(M>ogbt . 



tee-ewk 

8baaDl-qoa . 



kloo-kulloogb 



Bbitrta-ta-qua... 



6. Sbwoyelpi. 
George Gtbhs, 



bai-atl'-DO 

sku-ku-sint 

ba'-pe-Da 

tcben'-ka-kn-atcb' . 
t'bal; B'bul-'bal 

a'bal. 

a-kim' 

tcbil -ka-kw&sfc 

(day-break). 
kok'-Bos; kela-kbw 

(saiiBet). 
Bkeptcb 



Bta-maMn ;(iiiidBom- 

mer) tcba-akb\ 
Bka-ai' 

BO'lBu "IK ■ ••.• ....a. 



sne'-Qt 



tsaktB-kem' 

Bbo-wik'-iB-tum .... 



Bkgt 

sme'-kwut 

BtitrBbi-lo'-Bbenfc . 
Bbo-res-elp 



si-ul-ka 

B'buMnt 

tem-i-boMekbw 

Bbo-li-bwa; Bi-ultk; 
skl-pit-li-niit-kwQ. 

n'tu-et'-kwu (tbe 
main river of a 
valley). 



7. Skoyelpi. 
Btv. G. MengarinL 



khe-ye'bl'-no 

ska-kn'-Bent . 
Bkbal-kbalt.. 



Ben-ka-kwe-etB'-tH 
khal 



kirn 

tsen-ti-iB' 

Bkep'-ts« 



BtBa-a'-ko 



Bke-ai .... 
Bi-iB-tti-ktt 



Bne'-Ht 



tBak-te-kem... 
Bo'-wi-kiB-tom 



Bke'-it 

Bme'-kot 

BtBu-tBu-los'-Bent 

BO-ris-Belp 

se'-ul-ko 

BkbuMnt 

tac-mi-kbo lekb . 



Bktt-pi(-lilac-init-ka . 



n'tokb-kbwait'-kn 



8. SpokaD^ 
George Gihbe. 



DiB-ku'-ka-etB spe- 
kan-e' (nigbt son). 

ku-kn'-Bum 

Bul-la-balt' 



Bku'-ko-ets' 
e-balt 



i-cbip' 

kwe-kw*Bt 



kil-ba-me-min, wi^- 

DBt. 

BkeptB; ke-pep-tsi'- 

llB. 

Ba - anVk' ; an-enl- 

kbeMis. 
Bcbe'-e; che'-i-lis.. 
si-iBtk ; es-eB-t'ki'- 

liB. 



Bne-flt 



•tar'-e-tur-em' 
Ba-u-e'-kinit .. 



ste-peMB 

Bim-e'-kut 



BO-ri-sbitBt 

se-wbil-k'w 

B'ho-yint 

8to - likbw ; b t o 
likbw-malt. 



n*-tu-et'-kwn ( iiiain ); 
n'sbi-et'-kwa ( a 
braDcb). 



9. PiBkwaasor 
Winatsba. 

George Gibbn. 



BWO'kam'. 

pttk-puk-a-yan'-tft. 
uak-Bkat-batl, s'bid'- 

lup. 
Bt-8o'-we. 



e-ka-kwaBt^ 

but'-letl. 

kcp. 

lo-p6-lo. 

smOkb-bo. 

Bbe-iBt'-kwNm ('*c<>](l 
• now"); Bbinii'-kwfil 
(r.Buow). 
sbap ; Btlt{kb-4>rir- 

kwn. 
Bttfp'-uni. 
8cbi'-at-kwp' (firo). 

Bta'-o. 

Bmo^-bo. Bma-kwttt. 

cbas-e-lb'-Ba. 

B'cbi-at'-kw'p. 

Bbao-nl-kw. 

Bbwo'-in-t'k. 

em-ma-Ormut. 

Bol-cba-sbaa'- i 1 k w. 



en-ti-at'-kwQ (main 
river).. 



17 
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SelUsh 



Language, 
Authority, 



Lako 



Valley 



HiI],moaiitain... 



Island 



Stone 
Salt.. 
Iron . 
Trco . 



Wood 
Leaf . 



Bark. 
Grass. 



Pine. 



Flenb, meat. 
I>og 



Bnffalo 



Bear (black). 



Wolf (gray) 



1. Shihwapmukh. 
George Gibhs. 



pa-sil'-kwa 



si-kau'-ut 



ts'kom 



tshdn-kum . 



Bhan'h 



8wo-lo'-la-litm 
tcbi-wflp 



Ht'k-at sbo'-snn 
stli-a' 



pel-Ian' 
ekle-fl' . . 



8a-at'-kwiilp ; (lir) 
skalp. 



Bo-wau'-bu8 

akakb'-ba; (borse) 
kl-sfis, Bka'-bn. 



stnm-malt 



k'u-ka-ka-mim'; 
(grizzly) sknm-bia'. 



maV - nm - skli 



( prairie wolf ) 
snOkb - bokb - bo- 
lakh. 



2. Sbooewaap. 



Dr. Wm, F, Tolmie. 



bngb-tloot. 



Blingh-tzei 



skeiltik 

knkoo-appa 



skumakelst . 



3. Nikutemukb. 



George Gibbs, 



pa-sul'-ku 



spai -ytim 



b*yan*h 



ni-bau-e'-kan 



4. Okiudkdn. 



George Gibba. 



te-kwMt ; (dim,) te'- 

Ui-kwut. 
k'bla'-8i-U8 (prairie) 

yam-kwe'-ut; (snow- 
}>eak) skul-kwalt. 



k'sbon'-kw 



kekbt . . . 
klatMMui 
Hba-lis. .. 



tsme'-niap; so'-i-puni. 
ttbe-t(k'-kam 



pai-yan' 

8bo-ttk'-kam 



pa-bai'-yuk (fir) ... 



sbmfits 
8ka'-ba 



kwiCisp 



spats; Rbvkb-RbCkb 
(grizzly). 



ska-wfim 



b'kb-klot' 

tsunfiit 

wul-lo-lim' , 

yut>80-bip'; (forest) 
yas-tsil-sal. 

k'slip'-hn I 

kwelt'-sin (acica- | 

■ 

lar ) ; pats - k'l 
(broad). 

ke-lil'-hu 

ste-e' (co^kTse); tak'- 
w'lt ( bnncb-grass). 
sa - at' - kw'lp (P. 
ponderosa), 

sle-iik^h 

ka-ka- wap' 



stum-alt. 



skum-mo-blst'; ke- 
lau'-na (grizzly). 

n'T«et'-sin ; sin-kc- 
lip (prairie wolf). 
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VOCABULARIES. 

Family. 



5. Wfi-ky-DJl- 
kuine. 

Dr. Wm, K Tolmic. 



Bh-haoDDgh, 



sb-hngbtzai 



tzee 

8b-kagba 



Bb-koollays 



6. Sbwoyelpi. 
George Gibhs. 



te'-kut 



tsen - lo - ^ - tttoi ; 
(pr'iirie) sti-e'. 

tcbem-m&kw; skiU- 
k w a 1 1 (steep 
mountaiDB); ki- 
wa- Bban - k a d 
(BDOw-peakB). 

tcbek - Bboa'- k u m 
( large ) ; k*B b o'- 
Bbau-kwKD (Bmall). 

Bbilt-]6t 

tBar-rt 

u-Io'-lim 

tcbi-ip'; (forest) ki- 
Bbo'-lnkbw. 

se-lep 

petcb.k];(offir)ikb- 
be'-ka-ma. 

ke'-lil'-bu ..... .... 

Bti-i' 

Bbat-kwilp (P. 
ponderosa) ; picb- 
k6lp (fir). 

sW-uk'b 

ko - ke - wap ; kus- 

sbin; (bor8e)8iD- 

tsil-sa-ska^-ba. 
stcbut-lem (ball); 

stimalt (cow). 
B!£ttm-mo-hist; smo- 

'be-keD (grizzly). 

u-tche'-cbin; sin-ka- 
lip (prairie). 



7. Skoyelpi. 
Bev, G. Mengarini. 

te'-kbot 

tsen-o-i-tam 

tsam-mi-ko (bill) ; 
tsmft-ko (monnt- 
ain); ku-wes-sben- 
ken (sBow-peak). 

o'-ksuu-ka 

sbi-tlot 

tsart 

n-lo'-liin 

tsi-ip' 

sac-lop 

pets'-ktt-le 

ko'-lilkb 

sti-i' 

sa-at'-kelp 

sle'-ko 

kuks-kbin ; ke-wep^ 

stsa'-blem (bull) ; 

ste'-ma (oow). 
skem-bit; sma- 
kbe-ken (grizzly). 



utrse'-tseD 



8. Spokan'. 
George Gibhs. 

kil-kal-eb' 

Bcbe-bu'-la-la 

ets-mnk-a^mok 

ets-k'sa-nuk 

sbe'-n'sb 

its-o'-ra 

o-lo'-lim 

es-tsil-tsil 

lu-kwe 

pits-kil 

cbil-le'-lukbw 

BQ-pn-Iukb w 

cb-kalp(fir) 

skelt'k 

ba'-Vl-sbin 

st-ma'-bw 

n'kia - m'kie ; sim- 
bc'-cbin (grizzly). 

n'si-cbin 



9. Piskwans or 
Winatsba. 

George Gibbs. 



tii-kwttt. 

• 

bus-tum-umt (prai- 
rie). 

bai - ant ; b a t s - 
mukw; t'kdma 
(snow-peak). 



k'sbunkw. 



biit-lot'. 

tsarrt. ^ 

wul-wul-liin'. 

at-spa-tl. 

se-lap^ 

ka-ma^-ma (acicii- 
lar); cbitM- uk'- 
knl (bif>a(l dti.). 

pa'-laD. 

ste'-ya. 

Dttk-sa'-lNk (P. 
ponderosa), 

te'-la-wbuu^-tum. 
be-btftl-cbiu ; batl* 
cbin (borse). 

kwaisp. 

megrbatl ; stuni-ta^- 
nil (grizzly). 

n'tel-la'-na; smi'- 
yao (coyote). 
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Selfsh 



Lakouaqb, 
actuority, 



Deer 



Elk 



Beaver 



Tortoise . 

Fly 

Mosquito 
Snake... 



Bird 



EgK 

Feathers 
Wings .. 



Dock. 



Pigeon 
l^'ish .. 



Salmon 



Sturgeon ... 

Name 

Affection ... 

White 

Black 

Red 

Blue (light) 



YeUow 

Green (light) ., 



1. Shihwapmnkh. 
George Gibhs. 



tBikh 



teu-ne'-ya; (caribou) 
sli-hwai-ya-han. 



skul-la'w 



2. Shooswaap. 



Dr. Wm. F, Tolmie, 



pel-kwliks 

kwak'-sta 

kwvn-ne-miiktl' ... 
tsel-le-hwau-w'lsk ; 
ts^tlkh. 



spe-koh' 



o-o-sa' 

spOmt 

sko-wagh'-han 



sast-le-hum 



hots-h'-tsatm 



ka*ka-8o' 



ho'-tlh 
skwtist 



pe'-uk , 

kwai-kwai-et'. 

tse'-ifkw 

t'kwalt 



kwalt 

skwiil-hit-sa 



skullaoo. 



skukkaka 



een-see-oolk 



3. Kikutem«kh. 



George Gibbs. 



4. Okiniiken. 



George Gibbe, 



kloMa. 



t'hats' 



peewk 
qnai .. 
queel.. 



sno-ya 



mo-za 

ko'-kwos-ke . 
tsuts-oii'-sa ., 



ho-kli. 



Oro'-sba ... 
klam'*men 
hakh'-pest. 



ko-za'-kan (mallard) 



tsum-mak 

tsVautl (trout), 



8tol-t«a, 



pa'-pa-lats 



sto^-nuk 



ar-ra-sikw' 

ka'-ta-luks 

se-laks 

8ko'-ha-bwe'-hi-l:i ; 

(rattlesnake) 

bakh-o'-lo. 
sknk-a'-ka ('*trco 

birds "). 

a-o'-sas 

spom-t'sh 

stttk-pesh'-nish; skr- 

wiftkh'-hau-nish. 



sHiwos 



ho'-Ktl. 
skwast 



st-puk 

ttip-tupt 

che'-»kw 

s'tkwtiz-kwult 



st-kwttl-lait' . .. 



in-se'-ul'kw, 



tsum-tosh 
o^-ment... 



pe'^k 

kwai 

kwil; te-kwil' 

kwai - te'-a -kwai 

(pale); kwai(dark). 

te-k wur-re' 

kwai - te'-a - k w a i 

(pale); kwai(dark). 
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Family. 



5. Wa-ky-nJl- 
kaine. 

Dr, }fm. F. Tolmie. 



skuUaoo. 



sb-peeo , 



skul-Ial-tun 



il-ti-i)ewk 

ti-qucy-o-qney . . 
ti-ki-chuowk 



G. Sliwoy«lpi. 
Giorge Gibba, 



kl.vcLi'-uifni ; sui- 
kult-sa ((loo). 

pa'-palaUt; (doe) 
sni-kMlt-sa; (cari- 
bou) stel-tsa. 

Htu'-uikh '. 

ar-ra-shikw 

a-ba'-hw 1. 

8c-!akb^ 

8hwoi-dp8; Trattle- 

snake) kakh-ha- 

o'-k). 
tukbt-tn 



a-osi-se 

Hta-ku-pitt'-teu . ... 



shUt-li-btfiu ; hat- 
bwut (mallard). 

ho'-tsuiu-bo'-tsNin . . 

kekb -whu 1- 1 fikb 
(Hiiiall li»b, suck- 
ers). 

n*Bbi-ul-tkwu; n'ti'- 
tikb (spriug sal- 
mon). 

tsem-tOsb 

sbkwiHt 



pi'-i(kb 

kwai 

kwil 

sk'pa'-pakbt 



ku-re' 

kl-kwou'-l'w, 



7. Skoyelpi. 
Hcv, G, MengarinL 



stle^-zi-uum..., 



pa-pa'-la-tscu 



sto-uish 



ar-si-kn .. 
a-ba'-'u ... 
Bic-laks . . . 
ku-bwep' 



• • • • • 



takbt 



aoe-81 

sta-ka- pis'-teo 

sko-wa'-kbeo 



sis-bli-kom 



kbo-tsum-kbo'-tsnm 
kti'-kbu-lisb 



n'ti-tikb' 



tsem-tus' 

skwist 

ii'kbwar'-lti-lis 

pik 

kwa'-l , 

kwil 



ku-re' 
kwiu. 



8. Spokau'. 
George Gibbs. 



che-u-likbw (\vbi to- 
talled); sklu'-licbw 
(bliick tailed). 

8uo'-kl-tsa; stul-tsi 
(caribou). 

skid-lo'-u; ilt-ku 
(otter). 



sbo-yfiiis; ha-u-lo'- 
bu (rattlesnake). 

wbi-wbc-yutl 



Q-U'-Slk 



spurn 

scb6-a'-ban 



sest-lu 



bifts-brit-sen. .. 
sis-se'-td-kwisb 



sim-k'litch' 



cbim-e-tus. 
skwest .... 



c-pik' ..... 
yfik-kwai' , 

e-kwil 

ye a-kwai', 



yik-kwtir-i' 
yuk-kwiu' . 



9. Piskwans or 
Winat^ba. 

George Gibba. 



sklatcb-i'-iiini, stoV- 
tsa. 

to-bat'-za. 



sk'la'-o. 

al'-a-sbik. 
skttk-a'-ka. 
scbub'-sc-biku. 
sko'-nuk (rattlr 
suake). 



a-o'-sba. 
8pu'-kut. 
stuk-pa-siu (quills). 

s'bat-bat. 

sput'-la. 



en-te'-lo-ukb. 



kwal-e'-kun. 
skwan-cbOt'. 

pai'-ak. 
kwai. 
kwil. 
t'kwai. 

kwir-ai'-iik. 
kwir-ai'-ak. 
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LjkJkGCAGK, 
ArTHORTTY, 



Gfvat 
Small 



Old 



VoQOg 

Good 

Bad 

Handaome 

U^J 

Alive 



Dead.. 
Cold . 
Wann 



ThoQ 

He 

W© 

Ye 

Tbcy 

Thia 

That 

AU 

Madj, mach 

Who 

Near. 



To-day 

Yesterday . 
To-morrow 

Yes 

No 

One..:.... 

Two 

Three 

Four .• 

Five 

Six 



COMPARATIVE 

SelUih 



1. Shiwapmickb. 
George Gihhs, 



bai-yOiu' .. 
kwai-e'-sa . 

yA-y&r, 

ke-yai'-akh 



hkwi-uia'-milt 

la 

kest 

le-hus' 

kea-fiOtt' 

bIos 



kwut-sak' 
tii'alkk ... 
eOl'Sus' 



ye-«tk' 



bo-h wai-etk 

bwo-6tk' 

sa-wat-te 

tas-a-ko-lat ; (far) 
kc-kau. 

pc-e'-li-sit'-kitt 

n'pis-sult' 

p'ch-he-aat 

ma'-a 

ta'-a 

ne-ko' 

ae-so'-la 

ket-hlos' 

rods 

tae-likst 

tuk'-ba-niakst 



2. Shooswaap. 



Dr. n'm, F, Tolmie, 



seiloowba 



tzalt 



nncha.... 
unnowi .. 
cblDeelch. 



DOS , 

isseil 

katleis 

moas.. ... 
cheilixt . . . 
takumkist 



3. Nikutemukb. 



George Gihha, 



buz-zoni' 

ku-mn'-ma 

huz-zot 

kictl-iuu'-uo-we .... 



cbe^-cho 



ya .. 
kest 



zuk 

tselh-tsen . 
taol-lo'h ... 
u'-cbaa-wa 

ba-we' 

tcbin-ctr .. 
oe-ue^-mitl 
pi-aiwt . . . . , 



tohe'-a 

tack-kum 

hwet 

shw&t 

ke^-kai; (far; ko-kao 



seM-kttt 

pe-baut ...*. 
ets-kap-pOs . . 

a 

to-ta 

pai'-ya 

shai'-ya 

kat-las 

m68 

cbekst 

klak-Mtu-akat 



4. OkiDuken. 
George Gibbs. 

sil'-i-bwa 

ka-kwai-o'-ma . .. 

kvtB-kwatst 

ke'-u-litkh (aged) 



abets (Dew).. 

bast 

kMs-to-or-bu. 
swe-nomt'... 
kast 



tlal ; le-o-misl' 

kin-ket' 

kiD-ks-kwalt 

in-cha' 

a-DO-wekh' 

ya-bSs' 

ma-Dam']-tNt 

ma-Dem-i-b]Mmp . .. 

cbin-kOs-tlikb 

i-kla'-hSs; kul-la' .. 

i-kla'-hes 

yai'-ya 

bwi-it' 

sn-su-it' 

ke-k&f ; (far) le-k6t 



a-pc-ua' 

pi-siJt' 

ha-lap' 

kl-wa 

lot 

Daks 

es-sil' 

ka-tlis' 

mds 

che'-likst — 
ta-hani-ukst'. 
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VOCABULARIES. 
Family. 



I 



5. Wa-ky-iia- 
kaine. 

Dr. Wm, t\ Tolmie. 



hy-ooin 

skce-ai 

uDcha-chowa ... 

uDDawi 

aDDawiisb 

nuk-oapsh 

sisalla 

kilthasb 

Hiiboioast 

uscheeiliks 

tukumnxt 



6. Sbwoyulpi. 
George Gibbs. 



sil'-bwo 

ko-ko-yo'-ma 

yo-yaut' 

klat-la-bap (of a 
man). 

sbitet (new) 

hast 

k'bast 

Hwi-numt 

kea-sus 

bwil'-hwalt 

kUal 

tsalt 

sbkwalt 

in-cba 

a'-DU-i 

tcbi-niltfi' 

mo-ninil^-tit 

me-nim'-blimp 

me-uim'-cbe-likb .. 

6kb-be' 

kakb-he 

tcbe-a' 

bwn-it' 

6'ba-it' 

ke'-ket;'(far)le-kdt 

a'-pe-ua 

pis-tttilt 

ba-lap 

ki'-wa 

lot 

naks 

BB-sbil' 

kat-litib 

mOHb 

tcbi-likst 

ta'-ktim-mikst 



7. Skoyelpi. 
Eev, G. Mengariui. 



siUkbwe' 

ko-ko-yo'-ni .. 
yo-ya'-ut -w... 
bla'k-bla-kbep 



sko'-kwi-melt 

kbest 

kest 

Hwi-Dum-ti .. . 

kes-HUs 

kbwil khwelt' 



te-lel 

tselt 

kelt. 



m Be 



a-Du -1 

tse-Dilts 

me-ni'mbr-titi 

me-nim'bl' amp 

me-nim'bl-toe'-lisb 

e'-khe 

ka'-kbes 

tsi-ya' 

bwi-it .- 

hi 

ki'-ket 



a -pu-ne . 
pin'-tselt 
kba-lep . 
ki'-we.. . 

lot 

oaks 

bil 

ku'-blis 

mo8 

.tfii-likst 

ta-kaoik-ste . 



. • * • • I 



8. Spokau^ 
George Gibbn, 



kwMt-tuut' .. 
kiik-oi-u'-ina. 

ytl-i-yo'-it 

po'-pe-but . . , 



sku-kwitu-iu 

best 

tai-a 

kwam'-kumt 



et«-wbil-i-wilt 



klirb 

ke-ai-it<;b 

ekw-ets' 

ko-ye'-e 

a^-ne-wikb 

tcbio-iln' 

kan-pe-le' 

n*pel-ep'-8t'D 

tcbiD-i'-ilts 

ye-e' 

ets-e-a' 

wbe'-et 

sa-et' - ., 

cbikb^-et; enl-kut 
(far). 

yet-sbe-as'-kut 

spi'-es-cbc-elt 

bel-lip 

ta 

ne-ku 

e'-sbel 

cbd-et-les 

mu8 

cbil-iks 

ta'-ka 



9. PinkwauH or 
Winatsba. 

George Gibbs. 



kwat-tuut. 
tc-ta-o'-ma. 
yai'-yat. 
kittkb-klukbp (as a 

luau) ; tum'-ukb 

(worn). 
cbikb-bttD. 
hast. 
kast. 



Hbats-bwatl-bwatl- 

tUDl. 

8t6kb-bdkb-mckb. 

8t-8uU'b. 

8kwat8. 

in-bai'-la. 

ia-yo'-kwa. 

cbin-Dcl'. 

iu-cba^ 

e'-no-we. 

cbiu^-cbiD-6l. 

ke'-i-ta. 

at-lo'. 

yai'-ya. 

hwe-it'. 

8bwat. 

ke-kei'-ta ; le-kut 

(far). 
B'bMl-bulli'. 
l)e-la'-ktil. 
ai^-kwast. 



o'. 



]5t. 

naks. 

t'ka'-os. 

kut-las'. 

nios'-is. 

cbe'-lukst. 

bd-tcb-makst. 
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COMPARATIVE 

Selish 



Language, 
AunioMiTV, 



ssevni . 
EiKht . 
Niiiu .. 
Vvu... 
Elovon 



Twelve- 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Que haucred . 

Ono thousand 



Tueat 



To driDk 



To run 



Todauce 



To RUlg . 

Slocp.... 
To speak 



To see. 



To love 
To kill . 



To sit 



To staud 



Tofio... 
To come. 

To walk. 



1. Shihwapiuiikh. 
George Gibba, 



ntck-Ops 



o'-pukst 

o'-pukst atl De-ko. 



o'-iufkst atl se-sa'-la 

Het1-o'-ptikst 

kotl-o-pukst 

buts-pc-ke' -kuukst. 



ui-ell'-uik 



es-ta'-kan 



tin-iian-ulkh-kao 



iik-kwa-et-llkt 



o-kw«n-nam^-k't 

ap>ol-ct'-ki 

sttk-kul-lot 



atf«-a-hun-tan 



iDs-hui^-hoi-uni' 
ap-ol'-stau 



2. Shooswaap. 
Dr. JTfw. F, ToJmie, 



seispilk ... 
teeniilb.... 
knghuDoot 
opuukst . . . 



a-mOt-ka 



a-takb-rkh-kan 



ts-wau'-ta . . 
nats-uns'-ka 



wuk-kau-a-tutii'- 
kau. 



3. Mikuteuiiikk. 
Giwge Gibbs. 



tcbur-ka 

pe-ops 

tum-il-pai'-ya 

^peu-tfkst 

open-Mkstal pai'-ya. 

6pen-uk8t al shai'-ya 

slo'-pen-iikst 

katl-o-pen-ttkst 

htfts-pe-kd-kan- 
wkst. 



kla-huDsh 



o'-ka 



to-ai'-ikb 



kwai'-tohn-ta 



5t'-la-ma .. 

o'-lt 

kwdnt-shilt 



two'-shttm 



u's-ha-zOm, 



4. Okiu^ken. 
George Gibbe. 



sis-pil-lik 

te'-mikhl 

ht(kh-b«D-udt 

o'-peu-ikHt 

at-ble-Daks ; o'-peu- 
iks tat ble-naks. 
o-pon-iks 'tat la-sir . 
as-i-la o-pcD-ikst... 
kat-li-o-pCD-ikat . .. 
butcb-e-cbikst 



kin-si '-itl-uikh 



kin-si'-ust 



knil'-sil-li-bukb . . 

kwai-eMl-bakb .. 

iu-kwuu-nioi' 

et'h 

kin-kul-li-kwell' . 

we'-kin 



u*ai'-ya. 



tat-le 



naa-ken . 
o-e'-hwa. 



en-buni-me'-niik 
poMis-tttni 



'kin-na-mot 



kin-ak-swekb 



kin-bn'-is 

t'cb-bn'-i (be comes) 



kin-bn'-ikh 
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Famiiy. 



5. Wii ky-na- 

kaioe. 

Dr. Wm. F. Tolmle. 



choo-chil-ka 

uncoapigh 

tiiuilthliu-kooqua 
asb-oopnkts 



•«•«•< 



I • • * «» * < 



6. Shwoyelpi. 
George Gibbs, 



BbiB^-pilk 

tiiD'-h'l 

kha'-kba-uttt 

o'-pen-ikst 

o^-peD-ikst etl naks. 

o'-peo-ikst et les sil' 
es-sil o'-pou-ikst • . . 

kail 6-peD-ik8t 

liMt'-e-cbikBt 



in-cba-ke-Dikst-itl- 

uikb. • 
Dik-sbi'-ua-ta 



kiD-ske'-cbi-kirba^ . . 

kwai-men-tcbut ... 

ull^-k wiVnini' 

uik-shut-bakb 

8kul-kwelt-ba 



ek-8we'-kum 



in-ba-meok 

kwek-sbpol-stKm .. 



in-ahi-nidt-bu 



iD-stil-hu 



kiD-a-bn'-i^ 

iD-tcbu^-in-tcba 



kiu-sbu-ist' 



7. Skoyelpi. 
Btv, G. Mengarini, 



KiM'-pel-ko 

tim-ble 

kba-kba-uo' 

o-penk-ste 

o-pe nk-8te ebl- 

Dakst. 
o'-penk-«te ebl-es-sil 
es-sel o-p€Dk-8te . . . 
kebl lo'-peDk-8te . . . 
kba-t8tt-t8ik-8te .... 



kiD-tse-tsi'-ble- 

nikb. 
kin-tee-t8e'-os-te-bi 



kin-tse-koMse-likb. ket-8bil8h 



8. Spukau'. 
George Gibhs, 



sis-pil'kb 

ii'he'-eu-DUin .... 
bo-bo-uot' 

eol'-De-ko 

col'-8el' 

es'-sel-i-o'-pen 

cbet'-li-o'-pen 

ue-ko-o-keu (ouo 

bead), 
o- o' - pea - 1 8 t-kaii 

(teu heads). 
iiMio-isb 



8U8t 



kiD-tse-kwai'-meD- 

t8at. 
kin-tse-tse-ku-nikb . 

kiD-t8e-t8ikb 

kin-tse-tse-kol- 

kwi'lt-kbe. 
kiD-tse-wi-kum .... 

kiu-kba-meuk 

(do generic verb) .. 



kin-mui' 



kin-a-sn-ikb 



kiu-Iit8-kbii-ikb 
kiu-toe-bu'-i 

kiu-tse-kbwist. . 



kwai-nuD-8ult 

D'kwe-ne8h^ .. 

iteh 

kwvl-kweltsb . 



wi'-cbiDt; at8'-bifnt 



he-men-tchin 
pulsk 



kbi'-kttlah 



to-Bhilsb 



bu-isb... 
tcbu'-itth 

wbi8t'-8b 



9. Pink wans or 

WinalHba. 

Givrgv Gibbs. 



8iH-pilk. 

tu-wiukb. 

La-baii-uoL'. 

butMe-butl. 

tA'-le-naks. 

el-ta-ka^-o8. 
t'ka'-08-btttl-butl. 
kat-la-bakst-htttl. 
bat-e-cbakst. 



sMt'-liD. 

ktiQ- na- wil-kwat- 

kwa. 
Da-wikhlu-ta, 8'Da'- 

wul. 
8in-kwa-nam'-hu. 

8'bat-cba-wif8t. 
it'h; se-it'-hn. 
wau-il-ikh, s'wau- 

iPkh. 
at'-sin-ta, sa-at'-sa- 

hau. 
in-ba-mo-nik. 
boik - 1 o' -b o , «'to- 

hdkb. 
kla-ka-lut, Btla'-ka- 

likb. 
tVUkh'-ta, 8'cbo- 

likh'. 
ndkbto, 8'uo'kt. 
cbe - u o' - 1 a, c b v- 

nokbt'. 
ndkh-to'-te-a. 



VOCABULARIES. 



II. 

1 0. — Vocabulary of the Kalispelm. 

A tribe of the Selish family, living on Clark's Fork of the Columbia River ; 
obtained January, 1860, from an Indian of the tribe, by George Gibbs. 

11. — Vocabulary of tJie Kulleespelm. 

A tribe of the Selish family, obtained from Dr. Wni. F. Tolmie, of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, by George Gibbs. 

12. — Vocabulary of tJie Schit-zui. 

A tribe of the Selish family, obtained through the Rev. G. Mengarini, by 
George Gibbs. 

13. — Vocabulary of the Selish proper. 
Obtained through the Rev. G. Mengarini, by George Gibbs. 



J/S 



14. — Vocabulary of the Belhoola. 

A tribe of the Selish family, obtained at Victoria, April, 1859, by George 
Gibbs. 

Note. — This vocabulary was* obtained from a woman of the tribe 
through the medium of *' Stewart", a "Hailtzuk" Indian, and may be 
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relied on, although the exclusively guttural chai'acter of the language 
is hard to render. 

A few words will be found similai* to those of the Hailtzuk, aris- 
ing, I presume, from their vicinity and intermarriage. I consider the 
language itself, however, as decidedly belonging to the Flathead. The 
tribe probably crossed the mountains during the period of migration, 
and found their progress stopped by the' Hailtzuk and Tsimseyans, 
and their retreat has subsequently been cut off by the Gamers de- 
scending Fraser's River. 

The Hailtzuk, it will be seen, has in time borrowed some words 
from the Flathead. 

Mr. Gallatin has placed this with the Naas, or Tsimseyan, on the 
strength of a very imperfect vocabulary. — G. G. 



1 5. — Vocabtdanj of the Lilowat , 

A tribe of the Selish family, living on the Lilowat River, obtained on Har- 
riiK)n's Lake, March 16, 1856, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — This language is spoken on the Lilowat River, the main 
feeder of Harrison's, or Tsehniss Lake, emptying into Fraser's River 
from the north between Fort Hope and Bert Langley. 

The vocabulary was obtained from K'shaan-ta, chief of the Village 
of S'koots-ahs, at the mouth of the Lilowat. Skeh-uhl, chief of the 
Sumas, acted as interpreter. I had no time for revision, and perceive 
some errors, but in the main presume it to be connect. 

The occurrence of the letter r once or twice in this, and once in 
the Saamena, I believe to be certain. — G. G. 

16. — Vocabulary of the Tail. 

A tribe of the Selish family, living on Fraser's River below Fort Yale, ob- 
tained from a woman at Fort Hope, September 25, 1858, by George 
Gibbs. 
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17. — Vocabulary of the Ko-mookhs. 

A tribe of the Selish family, obtained at Nanaimo, September, 1857, from a 
man, by George Gibbs. 

Note. — Their own name is S'tlaht-tohtlt-hu ; that of S'ko-mook 
is the one given them by the Uguultas. 

The words in this vocabulary were given as corresponding with 
those in the Kuwalitsk, the Indians not understanding the jargon. — 
G. G. * 

1 8. — Vocabulary of the Kuwalitsk. 

A tribe of the Selish family, obtained at Nanaimo, September, 1857, from a 
man, by George Gibbs. 



J^ 
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COMPARATIVE 

Seluth 



Language. 
Authority, 



Man 



Woman 



Boy ... 
Girl ... 
Infant. 
Father 



Mother 



Hasband 



Wife 
Son . 



Daughter 



Brother) ®^^^'-- 
( younger 

Sister^ ®^^®'---- 
I younger. . 

Indians, people . . 



Head.... 
Hair ...., 

Face . 

Forehead . 



Ear 
Eye 



Noae .... 
Month . . 
Tongue . 
Teeth ... 
Beard ... 
Neck . . . 



10. Kinispelm. 
George Cfibhs. 



skal-ti-uiikh' 



8-mani 



te-tu'-wit 

Bhesh-u'-tt/iu 

Bkn-kwi-milt 

la-aw (boy says): 
roes'-ttfui (girl 
says). 

Bk6-i, (boy says); 
tOui (i^iil sa^s). 



11. Kulleespelm 
(Kiilispelni). 

Dr, Wm, F, Tolmie. 



skil^-ti-mewh. 



sim-aim 



s'he'-ln-i 



nokh-ho-nokh 
s'n-se'-ltllt . . , 



shu^-tum-elt 



ish-shin'-sa 
eu-katsk' . . 



e1-chit/-s1ia 

eu-ciiil'-chu-Ops . 

ska'-l^khw 



spol-kun' 

kilm^-kan 

skut-hlos' 

stchil-chu-ma^-shiu 



lay-a yo (by male); 
meis-tiiu (by fe- 
male). 

skni (by male); toom 
(by £?ma]e). 



12. 8*chit-zul or 
CoBur a'AI^ue. 

Rcr, G, Mengarini. 



skail-te-mokh 



ame'-em 

te'-tuMt , 

stet'-she-mish 
gwakh^-telt... 



pr-pe 



is-koo-say 



stim-chailt 



I 



spil-keiu ku'-me-keu 



nu -ne 



skhail-gwe 



nokh-ho-nokh 
skwas'-kuH-se . 

stim'-tshc . . . 



so nek-si'-khukh 



Bmc'-mo-le-mokh . 



stshint 



koro-a-kun 



A m 



ta'-na 

skwfit-kwilt-loii'-tuu 

spus-Buks' 

spil-liui'-tsau 

tekhwtch 

hal-lekhw 

sop-tsikh 

as-kol-taum -tsin 
(throat). 

n'chtim-pas'-h hu 
(upi>er);stchiim- 
ifl-kwekst (lower). 



taiu-uoh 

sinoo-koot- loos- till 

spis-saks 

spleem-tziu 

towchtch 

hilleioogh 



tshap-kai-neu 

s1os'-HO-meu 

tshet-tshc-me'-loB . 



ti'-iio 

t.Nhlo'-hlo8-men ... 

st-tcha'-miks 

st-tsheoi'-zen 

t4kh-ntH-tshe 

khe-lekh 

sgwep'-zeu (beardy) 
t8he.^'•[Jen 

sl^Bhc-gwa'-hcn 



13. Selish proper 
or FJatheads. 

Rep. G. Mengaritii, 

skaltmigu {vir.); 
^k^Iigu (homo). 

a'm-^m; dmfi^m .. 

Bkukiisc'll , 

sti' chmi^Kh 

sknkui'milt 

Pen' (relating to a 
son); mestem (re- 
lating to a daugh- 
ter). 

Bk6i (relating to a 
son; ; t6m (relat- 
ing to a daugh- 
ter). 

sge'lui 

n6gnog 

aknsee 

stmch' e'lt 

snkassi'gn < 

tsem; sgnsm'^m... 
ske'ligu 

splkein 

ko'mkan 

sgulus 

smlchmes'-Behn .... 

te'n-fi 

chkultfsto 

sp^ ^ks 

sp'li^mzn 

ti'guzch 

gale'gu 

snpzi^u 

ohspi'n 

s'chua'gnn 



I 
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f 



^ 



14. Belboola. 


15. Lilowat. 


16. Tait. 


17. Ko-mookba. 


18. Kuwalitok. 


Otorge Gihhs. 


George Gihhs, 


George Gihbd, 


George Gibhe. 


George GMe, 


kluin'-8ta 


8kai-yoDgh 


8web'-a-ka 


to'-be8h 


8web'-ye-ka. 


b*yin-na88' 

mun-nab 

obee'-muu-nah' .. 


8be-ab'-k'tcba 

ko-ko-mebt 

8hob'-yak*t-8ba .... 


8lah-leib 


^'babll'-hoo 

cbo'-ie. ...... ...... 


8lah'-me. 
8lebtMa-katl. 

> 

8lah'-ne-ablh'. 


8weh-ka-ablb' 

6lab-ne-ablb' 


8bab'-8hl t-boo 


kaikh-teb 


sbeb'-wbatrb 


8kaa-ka-la 


tab'-ta-po8be 


m^min. 


maan 


8kabt'-Be-la 


raaam 


baad 


maa'-me-yeb. 


staan ...... ..... 


Hkeb'-sbe-la 


me 


nek Vh 


8*(lab'-de-yeh. 
n-8wan-8tab'- In 8 b ; 


kwoo-tnmtab 


ten koo-taam-cha .. 




8wob'-a-ku8 


k1at8 8bab1t-boo ... 










D'8wab-n'8tah-lu8b. 


aiit-8Pye-na88 .... 


*n sbe-maani 


8'n-8tabMn8 


tad-yah-ka8h 


n'ataV-lash. 


eb-milk'b 


tencboo-wnsskwo'-za 


tel-c-meu'-na 

• 


tut8-bab-cla 


n'8wab'-na-mnn- 
ronn-na. 


byiu'-na88' 


ten cboo-wa skoo'- 
kwa-la. 


8lab-leib tol-e-uieu'- 
ua. 


tut8-bab-da 


slab-no-ahlb' muu- 
na. 


uo-maa-otes 


sbaa-lak-sba 


ten-8nt'-la-tan 


cbet-kah-bet 


n'aet-balfct-nn. 


sUo-'bob' 


sbiss-kwai' 


tel-skah'-ak 


at8-kcb-acb 


n'is-kaak. 


•»kobtlb'yin-na88'< 


sbaa-Inks 

Hbi88-ka 


8en-8at/-la-tan ... \ 
8en-kab'-ak S 


klcts-ai^h < 


n'aet-baat-nn. 
nMs-kaak. 


klum-8tab' 


ne-(ke-fibai'-ke-ten> 
ua'. 


ta-wbar-lc-moocb . 


kai-mebw ...i ..... 


n'aet-wlinl-moob. 


tuub'-bn 

iDcls-kwab' 

mo'-Bha 


kw't-klo'-sba 

uifuVkuin' 

kwnt-klo8be' 

n' al-keb-no8bi>' 


8'baUjU8 

mua-kuu 


bo-obsb' 


8'beb'-yu8. 
«bai-it. 
8'ah-8n8. 
tt'ku'-niul8C. 


bab-ket 


ta-8ah' 80O8 

sko-mulse' ; 8ab-iunl 
(eyebrow). 


akao'-kao' 


• 

8kobt-leb-ko8be' . 


ebt'-8bud .......... 


• 


tanksb-ta 

kulMoke8' 


k' hcn'-na 


kol 


kwan-wa .... ...... 


kwnn-nnn. 
kul-luni'. 


klosbe-ten 


kul-lum'; klep-tel 
(eyelssh). 


takab'-oom 


mak-sb'ab' 

t8bote-»bab' 

kbat-8bab' 

oet-sbab 

8ko-pobt8b' 

ko'-ko'-ueb 

ikol o'-leb-wbablsl' 


8pub'-aak8b 

cboo-cbeen 

toot-sahtl' 

bai'-cbe-min 

sbwoo-petsb 

kab'-ken-na 

ke-waL'-ki8bt 


muk-snn 


niuk-abuil ......... 


inuk'-8en. 

8ab'-8au. 

tokc-antl. 

yin'-niaa. 

k web'- ne-e8'-sun. 

alt-latr. 

chab-liab. 


8ab'*8al 


8ob-sed ............ 


toke'-snlh 

yil-li88' 


teb w'-sutl 


4jid'-di88 


kweb-le-na'-fiun 

tiip-sum 


ko'-po-8ed 


abait-tatl 


cbahMicb 


cbab-asb .......... 
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Selinh 



Language, 
Authority, 



Hand . . 
FiDgurs 



Nails 



Body. 



Leg. 
Foot 
Toes 



BODO 

Heart 

Blood 

TowD, village. 

Chief 

Warrior 

Fiiend 



UoQse. 

Kettlo. 
Bow .. 
Arrow. 
Axe .. 
Knife 



Canoe (bark) 

Shoes 

Pipe 

Tobacco 

Sun 

Moon 



Star.. 
Day .. 

Night 

Light 



10. KiUispelnj. 
George Gibbs. 



en-cha'-Psh 

st-cbd-w a i t o b t ; 
Btom'-t€bt(tbumb). 

k&-kcnt-cb's-tan ... 



skeMitcb 



8t'-80-sben' . 
st'so-shen' . . 
st'-cb&-sben 



st-som' . . . 

8p68 

sin-bilkbl 



il-le-me'-bUm 

li'cbe-salsh' 

is-Bi-lakbt' 



cbit-bu; spe-yal'-bu 
(skin lodge). 

kl-cbap' 

tcb-kwintsb 

ta-pi-min' 

sbil-la-miu' 

neu'-cbi-man 

k]i-a'(bark);sti?t'- 
Inni (dug-ont). 

ka-shin' 

sin-ha-man'-bn-tcn 

sa-man'-bn 

tt'cb-cbi-nias'-kiit. . . 

spe-ka-ne' 

spe-ka-ne' 



kn-ku'-snm 
s'bal.bak' . 



skn-ku-ats' 



ye-bal' 



11. KnUcespelm 
(Klilispelm). 

Dr. Wm. F, Tolmie, 



cbailisb 

Btowtikeeuisb 



stzoosbein 



slnobool 



> • • • • • • 



tzetooh. 



sbilmein 

nein-cbimin 



kai-sbein 



iHt-cboomaskit 

spikunnay 

spiknnnay ilskoo- 
quay. 

kookoosim 

scbil-balt 



skoo-ka-aits 



12. S'chit-zni or 
CoBur d'AlAue. 

Etv. G. Mengarlni. 

st'se'-yetsh-ste .. . 

Bkbwe-le-m e k -ste 
(sing). 

n'kwakb-k w a k b- 
kuiu-cbest. 

skail'-tikb 

Kt'8o-8bin 

gwak'-sben 

skb wel-kbwel - 1 e - 
nios-sben. 

st'sam 

ettt^-pos 

med-tsbe-de 

a-ttl-kbn 

ili-mi-kbum 

le-tsbo-li-tsbit . ... 

kho-men-tsbi'-wes . 

sset'-kbn 

blo-tsbip' 

a-ze'-tsbin 

ta'-pe-men 

sheMe-men 

al-Ol-lim 

te-de 

skai-Bbcn 

sen-mel'-kbwen . . . 

se-melkh' 

te-tsbe-mas'-ket . . . 

al-da'-rentsb 

al-da'-rentsb 

stsbe-ze-kbtln-zat . 
at-set-zet 

es-sen-kwi'-its . ... 

kbal(adj.) 



13. Selisb proper 
or Flatbeads. 

liev, G. Mengarini, 

cbelscb 

cbelscb.... 

kogkei'ncbst 

skMticb 

zooscbin ... 

zooschin 

zooschin 

sz5m 

sp'ds •. . 

sngtil 

skeikei 

ilmi'gum 

ililimd^ 

slagt 

zi'tga 

Icbep 

zkni'nch 

tapmi'n 

s'cbMmi'n 

ni'nobmn 

t/ie'e 

kaescbi'n 

snmenigntn 

sme'nign 

s' cb' chuKiskt .... 

spkani' 

spkani' sknknez 
(night sun). 

knktSsm 

sglglUt 

sknknez 

Igtfl 
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14. Ik-Uioolu. 
George Gihhs. 

slio'h-h'yacli' 

ko-nacb 

skum-mab^ (chest ) 

8ko-tleukk 

icli-li*yab' 

ekobtl'-rk-satr.. 

tsabp 

sbilk^b 

sbeecb 

htabl-tninob .... 

wee-nab' 

nobtl-kweh'-k o - 
uiiiii'. 

sboHI 

bow-is- bahlse . . 

potos-tou' 

k'k-sniiiD-ta .... 
ko-[>otos-a lebts' 
te-k'k'-klacb' . . . 

klalMus 

keb'-nacb 

sbo'-kope-tab' . . 

klabwk' 

sbo'-w^n-noocb' . 

sbio'-nncb 

kloke 

mas-iueb'-kitl... 

was-sho'- n oo-at- 
sagb'. 

tso-sbiini ; tso- 

bbuul-HUIl'. 

IS 



ir*). Liluwat. 



George Gihba, 



le-bo-]:iu-ka 
s'zuch-ten .. 



kbwo'b-teu 



Hi. Tait. 



George Gibhs, 



slncb'-tsus. .*. 



kwul'-tsns 



inezabtsb-katl 


tsAa-mel; kwul'-la 


kwah'-hai'-katl .... 


s'bul -la 


sbpab'-b'yan 


swab'-sas-sbil 


lacb-ho-le \i*y\ 


slucb-b'yin 


k'kwoh-b'l 


sum-tsQB 


sbwaa-kook 


kwab'-lo-wul 


pO"« 61 — la .... ...... 

bweb'-ta chob-too'b 


aafl.flA.vn1 , , _ ^ . ^ ^ ^ 




kwoke-poi' 

ii'ke-sband'k 


see-am'-in 


b'bai'-tl-sut 


sbe-aa-luksb 


nVkleb' 


cheh-too'b .... .•••. 


t al-ab'-lam 


ba-laa-ka 


skwab'-wns 


to'b'-wbatsb 


tucb'-whutsb 


k'k' smaa-htsb 


slablMo'h 


kow'-ias-kait' 


kow-ohs'-ka 


bweb'-ke-ten 


klaats-tal 

• 


klnafs ; hMo'-met- 
laats (small canoe). 


slo'b-wbutl 


sbeblt-zoo ......... 


sknl'-la-b'yin 

sko-us-tao 


skwo'-itz-ten 


sbmaA-noob 


smaa-licb 


koo-hab'-a 


kwut-cbeb-cbil ... 


snnk-wam 


see ab-kome 


klal'-lani-ten 


skoo-be-abas 


ke-ko'-fibe-niit 


kwab'-sU 


teis-kait'-sba 


tel-a-wch-yil 



ha • raap' ; plen - a- 
raap. 



tcl-a-slatt . . . 
to'h sweh-yil 



17. Ko-nioukbH. 



George Gihhs, 



ko-tetsb-e-ib/ja. .. 
bwau-wc-kw<5Je. . . 

kab-jiab-ji -ko'-jc-te 

ai-yo-ila8b( t be chest ) 
kwaw-wa(tbe belly) 

jesb-jesb-id 

pak-abr-sbid 

bwa-wau'-o-sbid .. 

baw'-o-sbid 

kts-kwai-e-gat 

kwehtl 



eh'-gusc 

klal-sbabin' 
tcts-babtr. 



klub'-usb 



bul-licb-klab' 

tluk-bw 

bai-c-heb'-ye 

sbo-parh 

k1abt-lap-boo( pock- 
et); keoshe'-keo'- 
sba' (sheath). 

dacb-wbentl 



klnk-shid.... 
hwa-bant'-sa 
a-wabk'-hn .. 

shee-aut' 

tai-gib 

tai-gib 



ko'-shud 

bah-he-ai-ta 



datt 



18. KuwuliUk. 



George Gihbe, 



cbah-lish. 
iiucb-cbcss. 

s'n'-klab'-lohts. 

s'ec-lnsb. 

b'ben-Da. 

s'bnii-Da-shet. 

s'bnD-Da-sbet. 

u'sabni. 

nos-kwab'-lonie. 

s'bwahui. 

se-amm'. 

kwatii'-koom. 

u's-kleb'. 

laa-lnm. 

sb-kwalse. 

ta-botes'. 

skwa-lasb'. 

skoo-knm'. 

klatch-ten (sheath) ; 
ach-teo (pocket). 

snoo'-wutl (geDeric). 

sluk^ shiD(moccaBinM) 
s'pbiitlum'-eV-la. 
spabt'-laui. 
cheets'-itl. 
skwai-am. 
kl-kaltm/. 

kwau'-sum. 
tank-skwai-il. 

uatt. 
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COMPAEATIVB 



AiTHoitrn-. 


10. Kdi-pBlBI. 

G^rgr GitU. 


(K^ioMui}. 
J>r. Wm. F. Tolmir- 


la. 8'rfiit.n.i or 
Cq-ot d'AWoe. 


13. 8flnb rnnper 


D»rku«« 

MoTDmg 

Eveniug 






l(.l«m(d«it,«y.).- 














Hj-U'uop 


"-chrffiB 








nwr 










Autniun 

Wiutrr 










a»-i>-titcb 












TbDUdM 

LijcbtuiDX 


HfUi-Uo' 




HUtz-ta-re'-em 

Ml-U'-khuD 

Ac.'-I«t 




















Hail 

Fire 








ttul-sLiMl' 

M-iriill-kiru 

a'bo'-iu-Utb 

■UuMokbw 

Btcliil-pitU-iurt'- 
kvu. 

wi-tn-»t-kwu(HH- 
uriDri(iririreJof 




lUh-ktrel'-kop 


•olMbi'ftai 

aealkD 

«61icii;iult 

kDtlint Beolkn 

oeolkD (watar) .... 

M^tUkrit 

•«««*«■ 

O^dMSoko 

cbitgBti'ii 

ololi'm 






•kUa'-deot 

tB-iiii-kba'-l»-iuukb 

M'aLrl-po'-tnm.kwr 

(■ttOK-, CDdoftiK 

D'BJ-LLut 

.J>-k>il-kw«;tdM«' 

u-td-lo'-lc-Biikkli; 

Dgu-Dil-kve. 
i-l.-IUb;>-luk;kb«- 

Mt (to.* pe^). 

•iu-k««. 


CartL. Imod 


Didii-aytak 


l!iv«c 


vJi^r 


•in-Ua'-tsBi 

cbD-k«a-UM'-ku. 
Uo-<»<liu-Mii'-k>n 








Sri, ' 








u-lo-lim' 

tebi-flt-«lii -ta 




D-lD4iB 




1 Wwud 

1 U»I 




perc'tsbi-le 




"-i«'-i~ 




pi—" 




»«■*■ 

•^-at'-kwutlp: 




«:«-do 

.nt-kw^P<r.rp.- 


-i«'M-'» 




1 







I 

I 
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Family. 



14. Belboola. 



Gtorge Gihhs, 



kaikh-teoh .... 
oh-nich'-ya-ee. 



kwall 



uobsb-kel-lotes' . . 
os-shoke 

8*ai-yootl 

hebm'-hebm 

abl'-wul-laatlb .. 
k'yai-im 

kr-bo-sbim' 

• 

Deb'-bn 

knl-lab' 

Do'-kbus 

s'ai'-tl 

st'-ass 

isb-sboot 



cbaatl 



yai-yoo-lumpsb'. 



sbimt 



kuu-kelsbt' 



tacbt 

Bt'-asb 

bait' 88 

at-eet-blimm' 

koomMtl 

spoebe 

klacb'-kwbt 

Blaawse 



15. Lilowat. 



George Gihba, 



naa-na-toob 

icb-nais'-klo-raap 



^m 



pe-paan-obuk 



sboo-tehk'.... 
8h-kiich'-baiii 



kel-luk-kal-lak 

kalMo-shim 

Bbkwees 

ma&-ka 

8kak-bo8be' 

spab'-mesb; wnlMup 

kob 

cbeb^-ucb 

te-mehw' 

ba-do'-me-cha-laatl 

8cboo-au'-wiich .... 



chee-ilMtl 



pal-lam; sb'pal 
him (prairio). 

h' al-loebe' 



Hbeesb'-butsh 



kat'-lach 

klaat-lum 

bwebk-ten 

sbe-waap 

paa-miBb (firewood) 

8blak^-am 

sheb'-keel 

nbliik - kam ; tonp'- 
paats. 

zo-bal - meb'- wbats 
(lir). 



16 Tait. 



George Gibbs. 



loot-lab-blabp' . . . 

naa-tatl 

bwool-laalt 

mo-kweh'-luB . . . . 

kwaV-kwns 

otl-meh-baitl-8ut . 

ee-heV-itlab 

pa-balse' 



bo-bwabsa' . 
bar-lak-it . . 
slam-moV. . 

maa-ka 

ko-kwbabss' 

bai-ukw 

tuk-ka'h ... 
slel-lakw' .. 
tnm-mo't/ .. 
kwabtl-kwa 



stahMo. 



babt'-sa 



spelb-bal (prairie) . 



sma&lt 



klebt'l-cbas 



smaalt 

klalkt-lum ... 
b'paal-tnl ... 

8kilat 

te-beh'-ukw . 
kwul^-lat-siis 
8ab'-kome ... 
Bacb'-bwiil .. 



Hlai (fir) 



17. Ko-mookbs. 



George Gibbs, 



kwai'-ee 

aa-ab'-dat ... 



kw-asb 



tcbem-i-tcbem 

pob'-bab ((jreneric); 
to-ab-bai (d.) ; 
tab-kab-ak (s.). 

bai-beh 

kut'bw 

cbetl 

ko'-bai 

t' teab'-o-sbid 

kwai'cb 

kab'-ai 

ti<l(tabw) 

gid-yeh 

kobtl'-ko 



kwnt'-tnm. 



sab'-atl 



8bal '-ye-akw 



tah-kut 



kwo-saieh' . 



bab-jaisb 

kobt-Iobo 

bebt8 

pab'-ad-ai 

kwabt'-a-bobo 

b*yai-ba 

pah'-yatt 

kluk-kom 



klafi-d (fir) 



18. Knwalitsk. 



George Gibbo, 



bwun-neht'-et. 
hwnn-mui'-it. 

tnm-kwah'-lisb. 

tnm-biiit't. 
s'chncb'-bam. 

kwnl'-last. 

yukw, 

slum-mob'. 

maa-ka. 

sknl-kwaV-bti. 

bal-kw. 

ka'h. 

speb'-oo. 

tam'-moo. 

kwabtr-kwa. 

stab' lo. 

bah-tsba. 

spelb-baD. 

smaant. 

skw-Bass'. 

kleb'-tcba. 

kUiblMum. 

baa-lebt. 

sku^t. 

keh'-a-kah. 

sab-lesbt. 

kwal'-lob. 

saV-wbiin. 

klao-kiif. 
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Sclish 



Languagb, 

AUTllOKITY, 



FIctili, moat . . 

Dog 

BufTalo 

Bear (black). . 

Wolf (grny).. 

Deer 

Elk 

Beaver 

Tortoise 

Fly 

Mosquito 

Snnkc 

Bird 

E«K 

Feat here 

WingH 

Duck 

Pigeon 

Fish 

Salmon 

Stnrgeon 

Name 

AiTectiun 

White 

Black 

Red 

Bliio (light) . . 

Yellow 

Green (light) . 

Great 

Smalf 



10. KalisiKilm. 
George Gibbs, 



skaF-titsh 
hutl-tchiu 



stcbOt-lum (bnll) ; 
stum-makl/ (cow) 

n'klam'-ka: sfim- 
hai'-tcbin (grizzly) 

n'tt^c'- 1 8 i n ; siu'- 
tcba-lep (prairie). 

tae-o'-likw 

b'ha'-sa-liiks: ste-cl'- 
tsa (cariljou). 

ska-la'-o 

al-si'-kwu 

o-watl' 

teba-se-laks' 

H'eha-weMa; ha'-o- 
lo (rattiest ake). 

hwe-hwai'-yfitl ... 



o-o'-sa 

sponi 

b'tcbowagh'-han. 
hwat'-but . 



lidts-bo'-tsfim 



sim-at-blitch'. 
tsem-a-tob' ... 
skwast 



i-pc'-uk 

il-kwai' 

i-kwil' 

i-chil-kwon'-likbw 

i-kwa'-li 

Hkwen'-tsa 

kwn'-tont 

ku-kwo-yo'-ma ... 



11. KnlleeRpelm. 
(KriliH|)elm). 

Dr, Um. F. Tolmie. 



skailtcb 

hncbtiltzecn 



simbaitcbin 



Kknllayo. 



whcewbayoolb 



Kimtbeleetcb. 



• **• ••••! 



ei*-pee-uk 

yuk-kwai , 

ec-qaeel 



koo-toout 



VZ. S^•bit-zni or 
Ctonr d'Aleno. 

liev G. Mengarii:: 



skU -tilsb 

nkc) - ko8 - m e'- tin- 
sben. 

Bzii-blum (bull) ; 
8te'-ma (cow). 

n'bla m' - k a ; sma* 
khe-tior (grizzly) 

n'te-la-na (large) ; 
smi-e'-u (coyote). 

tse 

8e-le'-.sbets (buck) ; 
spil-ze (doe). 

n' mul-sbentsh 

spar-k walks 

u'kc-kai'-ka-no 

sza'-salks 

te-tti-disb 

i-tikbl;i-li' let ri>Z«r.) 

oa'-se 

tsbu-zti ; gur'-sen . 

dt'i!ibi(-gwa'-ken(arm ) 

kbwat-kbwat (mal- 
lard). 

k) ots-kho-tBnm .... 

kc'-khu-lisb 



sM-mTi-tlitsb 
zuni-tub'.... 
skwiBt 



k bar-i)o-b lo tb'- po8 

iwk 

kwed 

kwil , 

koMo , 

kn-nti , 

khai'-kbat 

tKbi-tsbc'-no . .... 



13. 8«*li8b ]»roper 
or Flatbeads. 

Her, G. Metigarini, 



skeltich (vide body) 
ukokosmichnschn . . 

Fziilm(bull); st'maV 
tni (cjw). 

m/itmk a n ; smgb - 
icbn (grizzly). 



uer-zm 



z' olign . . 
SD^cblze 



bkalen' 

spelku^ks 
gamaltnl., 

sldks 

s'scbeni'le. 



gnignei^i/ (animal 
generally ). 



nusse 

8kapit88el 

s' cboagau (arms) 
bdst/ignm 



gzgozom 
Ruonr . .. 



sm/i^cb 



skncet. 



ipik 

ikoiCi 

ikuil 

ikoi'n 

ikoali' 

ikoin' 

kntant (inanimate) 
I knkuinme 
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VOCABULARIIiS. 

Family, 



14. Bdlioola. 



George Gibbs, 



^kaabll 
wnut<i . . 



khicb; ts-\vheh'- 
bu (wbite). 

uoot-Bba-kwucb' . 

8boo-pAh'-uitl 

btl.icbt 



ko>loou' 



l)c-k*yiini' 

pap-iu'-ik 

tcbectebt'-cbc-pee 



15. Lilowat. 



George Gibbs. 



tscMi (veuitiou). 
Hkab'-ba. 



kwdisbp. 



bea-baatl ; inea'- 
haall. 



kow'-wam 



tsdh... 
t'buats 



Bkul-lua' 



knp-ach' 

luaan 

Bhoe-sbee'wk-tab' 
um-to-tttbai' 



obn-Bt-k'k 

Hbini-Bbim-kakl- 
k^Hbec'. 



sbiiii-tlk. 



bc-inabts' .... 
kwal-ob-uiukV 
na-\vbcbt ..... 



Bbob-akb 



16. Tait. 



George Gibby. 



Kloo-wbeb'-yovB. 
Bko-uiai 



kwaisp 



Bpaas; bai-tbalsc 
(grizzly). 

Bte-kai- ya-a' 



Bmai-esi)' 
kai-yebts 



Bkal-laa 



17. K(>-uiookbH. 



George Gibbs. 



(bet'-t lit 
cbaa-do . 



bcb'-batl... 
klabt'-lubo 



keb'-gass. 
kai-ebtBb' 

tuk'-kobo. 



18. Kuwalitttk. 



George Gibba. 



klebt'-Bnt. 
>4ko-iijai. 



HkwatB-tab' 



tBUcbw 

Bkicb-eo 

mo-kwautr.. 
kwnl-le-aaDtl 



kwal-le-aantl 
Hk' wab'-natz 
kaikb-tcb'.. . 



a-o'-sba 

o-kwilsh 

stla-kabP 

kook-Baalt-nntl ... 

be-bcb'-was 

Bit^-kwai' (small 
kiuds). 

cbaa-win laa-wa... 

bob'-utl 

Bkwaa- c b e o t B b ; 
Bbwaat kwaatB- 
oetsb (wba t Ib 
your uatue ?) 



bwai-a .... 
kwaal .... 
elb'-kai-a.. 



kai-ebtr. 



mab'-me-la-balb' 

sbelts 

Bt-ka-al' , 

tel-uk'-scD 



ba-iuab' 



Ba-al'-tcl 

kwab'-wats 
skwees 



b wa b'-b wa-jobe .... 

ttiak-cbobBbc 

obl-kai 

bo'-oke (sea-fowl) . . 



bwab-bwobt 

tsobt-tsokw' 

baV-pap 

kcbd-a-kebd (mal 
lard). 

bab'-a-boh 



pak'b 

bo-kweb'-ucb . . . . 
cb$-kw5-cbeo'-ak 
kwuts-kwaaz .... 



kwal-ebt'-sa. 
buz-zomo' ... 
kweb'-kwQBb 



t'puk 

ts' kcb-cb' . . . 
tn-cbocb' .... 
tshwoh'-ukw 
ts'kwai'h.... 

ts* kwai'b 

tc-bob'-ukw . 
ta-meb-mil .. 



jautl-boo 

kwoo-tai'-o-Bid. ... 
tas-dabd' 



cbo-keb'-uob. 
Bte-kai-yucb. 

bab-pit. 
kai-obtsh'. 



skaMao'. 

meb'-mokb. 

raeb-sbaii^ 

bbaatl. 

nio'-o-kw (soa fowl). 

mnn-fiiiBb. 
sl-kasBO (quilbi). 
sl-kasso. 
tca'-ak 8 D (mallard^ 

buiu'-anh. 
slote-Iab-lnm. 

B'cbaal-tuD. 
kwu-toi-sio. 
skwcesli. 



pnkb 

tabt'-Bcbni... . 

bwusb 

kwasb'-kwasb 



klesb-cb-bobkf. .. 

tce^h 

te-toblb' 



pak'b. 

cb-kwim'. 

cb-keb'-acb. 

Bbt-kalso^ 

cb-kwim'. 

cbo-kwai. 

Bce'b. 

meo'-miuhl. 
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COMPARATIVE 



iSelM 



Language, 
Authority, 



Strong 
Old ... 



Young 



Good 

Bad 

Handsome. 



Ugly 



Alive 

Dead 

Cold 

Warm 

I 

Thou 

He 

Wo •. 

Ye 

They 

This 

That 

AU 

Many, much 



Who 

Near (not far).... 



To-day 



Yesterday . 
To-morrow 

Yes 

No 

One 



Two 



Three 



10. Kiilispclm. 
George Gibbs. 



yil-yAt 

pOkh-po-hot^; skush- 
paMuks (worn). 

skn-kwi'-milt ; is- 
sits' (now). 

host 

tai'-ya 

ha-sos' 



tches-sos' 



os-hwil-hwilt' 

• 

k'i-itr 

chits-ut-lai'-in 

tchis-kwilt' 

ko-ya-a' 

a-no-we' 

tsan-itl' 

kan-pi-h&' .... 
n'pi-leps'-tumt 
tchen-niMltsh 

shai' 

chet-lo' 

pas-si-a' 

hwai'-it 



11. Kulloespolm 
(Kdlispelm). 

Dr, Wm. F. Tolmie, 



tzalt 



kooi-ay.. 
an-uui... 
tzineeltz 



R*t 



su-wat 

taHMi-kot (not far): 
li-kot' (far). 

etl-hwa 



tspu-sult' 
hal-Ip' ... 

o-na' 

ta-a' .... 
ne-ko' ..., 



os-shatr. 



chat-las 



• ■O' 



nikoo 
is-sail 



chail-thlais 



12. S'chit-zui or 
Coonr d'AI6ne. 

Bev, G. Mengarini, 



dol'-dol-gut. 
e'-dc-mum.. 



khist • 

tshist 

swi-nom'-ttt-mish 



di-e'-di-it 



khwel'-khwilt . 

ta'-khokh 

zart 

kwelt 

tsin-ens 

ku-en'-got 

ze'-nel 

tshi-li'-pot 

ko-pe-li'-pot... 
zu-neMtt*lish... 
zic-zi; h'u-hwi' 
hle-hlo' 



a'-i-a' . 



a'-u 



hla , 

tshi-tshi'-to 



khwa-khe'-ul 



as-pa'-la-kel 

la'-kho , 

he 

lot 

ni-kwe , 



cs'-sel 



tshi'-hlo8 



13. SeliHh proper 
or Flathuads. 

Rev, Q, MengartJiU 



is-is-ot .. 
pogpog6t 



skukui'mlt 



gest 
ioie 



gest (good); gesns 
(beautiful). 

ieie (bad) ; chosns, 
(deformed). 

gulguilt (is alive).. 

tin (is dead) 

zlilt {subat.) 

skukulil 

koi'e 



znilz 

kaempile . . . . 
mpilopstomp 
zni'-ilz 

y© 

I' IZU 

essia' 



gu^it; chga^gueit' 
(of persons). 

suet 

I chi'chet ....w. 



iotlgoii 



spiszelt 

ubgalip 

uno 

th, 

nk6 (inanimate) ; 
chinaks (unimati^;. 

esel (inanimate); 
chesel (animate). 

chores (inanimate); 
chehciohles (ani- 
mate). 



VOCABULAllIEa. 



Familj/. 
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14. Belhoola. 



George Gibbs, 



tlah'-uats.. ...... 

skatts; al-lo- 
waiuh-wa(Dew 

ee-yah' 

tinh 



ach'-ko at-to-masB' 

at-to-niasB' 

noos-kel-loottt' . . . 

kwiU 

antah 



eo-nootr . . . 
slim-meetl' 



15. Lilowat. 



George Gihhs. 



bul-la-ral 

k'tl-mem-maan .. 

chee'-ctil... -•.... 



aa-ma 
kiiul . 



zo'-ak 

t«ehi»'p 

kammp 

Bhd-en-tcha' 

shno'-wa 

nehlMa 

wiBh-noh'-tnohtl 
shmo-laap 



IG. Tuit. 



George Gibhs. 



kwaain-kwum 

lote-la-whal-what' . 



tach-hoh'-wus 



yes-ei-is 
kol .... 



shohtl 

wich-yowtet' 
kwa-Iatae' . . . 
s'lach 



wal-nokes' 

hehk-tleh' j ich w 
(far). 

wai-hee'-ee-kle- 
yooks'. 

ya^ka-mai-noochs 

k'y ai-nooohs 

wais-ha 

ach'-ko 

s'm-ma'-o 



kl-no6e' 



as-uiooflo' 



no'-wlaap 

tilh-kem-et-loh' 
hu-eht' 



ahe-w^t 

keh-kat't: ke-kabw 
(far). 

tchai^-tchoo'l'-c h a 
(»). 

nat'-whash 

klp-sheh'-latib-k'l .. 

k'w-«hehw' 

boo-ahz' 

pal-Ia 



ab'-no-wash 



kat-laash 



meb'-yil-bu 

lak-ai 

tsam-met-sabtMaro 

tsnm-mo-kwais 

ta-al'-sa 

tal-lo'-wa 

ts'-sa-a 

tal-leb'-tnilb 

tot-lo'-wup 

yia-sa'-a 

ta-eb' 

tel-leb'; ta-lab'-Ia.. 
makw; to-makw .. 
to-kagb' 



17. Ko-DiookbH. 



George Gibbs, 



klalb'-Bbap 

sbesb-bo-bobtr 



ai-yb 

klacb 

pakb. 



tow-aat 

te-ta'-a-tebs; tsabkw 



tcl-a-wai-yel. 



tael-aa-katl 
wai-il-liss . 
au'a . . • ••• . 
ow-wa .... 
tel-Dtrfla. .. 



saa-leb; tee-saa-leb. 
klebw; tut-lehw... 



kote-bo-kab'-asb 

kaFb 

cbab'-cbum 

kwaas'-tob 

cbe-detr 

deg'-yeb , 

tote-sebtl' 

deb-bobtl' 

do'-ap 

8eb'-ye- wote 



ko-te-tob'. 
ab-wokw' . 
kach 



gVant-e-g'yant ... 

eb-«b'-bit ; te-deh- 
je-ab-ta (far). 

tsob'-kw 



••••*< 



sbisbgab-sbobtl' . 

kwai-isb-nb 

(f ) gid-dah-bwott 

bwah' 

peh-pah'-a 



Bbeh'-shab, 



cbabt-lai 



18. Kuwalitsk. 



George Gibba. 



knui'-kutn. 
wet-blebs^ 

baas (now). 

ai. 

kolb. 

p'kahs. 

kulb. 

bal-ob'. 

kai. 

HabtMum. 

kwab'-kwas. 

an'-sa. 

ten-oo'-wa. 

to-neetl. 

tole-nee-initl. 

tole-le-wel'-lop. 

o-nab-lutl. 

neelt-8a (person). 

ta-nee-Di. 

016** kw. 

kaob. 

to-webt. 

klebtl-keb; cbabkw 

(far). 

ten-uk kw' ai-itL 

ko-cbil-lab'-kitl. 

o-kwai'-it-lus. 

ab'-ba. 

ab'-wa. 

wun-DDt'-sa. 

is-sab'-Ia. 

klobw. 
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COMPARATIVE 

Selish 



Language, 
Authority, 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Niue 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Twenty 

Thirty 

One hundred .. 

One thousand . 

To tat 

To drink 

To run 

To dance 

To sing 

Sleep 

To HiWiiik 

To see 

To love 

To kill 



10. Kiilispelni. 
George Gihha, 



mos 



tchcr-ch't 



tn'-kan 



8i»'-piil 



ha-a'-num 



han-not^ 



.-»♦/ 



o'-pi£U 

at-liu-ko' .. 



at-hi-satl 



es-sel o'-piin 



chatl o'-pwn 



in-kArkem 



11. Knlleespelui 
(Kulispelui). 

Dr. iVm, F. Tolmie, 



chuk-se-itlMiikh ... 

chuk-8os-ti 

cIwik-skritl-Hhi 

chiik-skwc'-iuin-sho- 
ti. 

chMk-bin-kwfin-nai'-i 

ch)ik-8M-ker<«hi 

clittk-skul-k wal-ti . . 



c h ji k-y M k-sa-fits '■ 
h^m. 

cliMk-in-na-nnTutch' 

ch ttk-y wk-spol'- 

tUMIU. 



nioas 



tzcel 



taknn 



His-pil 



hai-aiuum 



han-uoot 



opun 



)«• ••**•• •«»••! 



12. S'chit-zui or 
Cu5ur d'AlOne. 

liev. G. Mtnigarini. 



mos 



tsi-likst 



te'-u-shekst . 



tso'-uiks-tum 



l-a-he'-nnm 



kha'-kha-not 



o-penkst 



o'-pon-ol-ne'-k we . 



o-pen-ol-is-sel 



os-seF o-pen 



tsche-hle'-lo-pen . . . 
n'ko-kain ; khe'-zu- 

ZM-ti-Stli. 

a-o'-pen-tis-ste-ken 

tshi-zi-hlen 

tshi-zoks' 

tshin-ze-kwi-ncm .. 
tshi-tskwe'-in-zut .. 

tshi-ukwi'-Do-uiish . 

tshi-zi'-t«hu-iui8h .. 

tshi-ets-k wa'-kw a- 
Inni. 

tshinzgwi-ti 



hiu-kha-mcDsli' .... 



13. Selish proper 
or FUtheads. 

Eec. G. Mengarini. 

inns (inanitnat'e); 
chuiusenis (ani- 
niato.) 

zil (inani mate) ; 
chzi'-lzil (animate). 

tackan (inanimate); 
ehtdckan (ani- 
mate). • 

si'spel (inanimate); 
chsi'-spel (a n i - 
mate ) 

heh6nem (inani- 
mate); chheh^nani 
(animate). 

ganiit (inanimate) , 
chganut (animate) 

open (inanimate*) ; 
ch'6pen (animate). 

6pen-e/-nko (inan.); 
ch'open e{ chiulikH 
(animate). 

6pen-eZ-es6l (inan.); 
ch'open el ehesel 
(animate). 

(el8-6pen (inani-- 
mate); chdsl 6[>en 
(animate). 

chel-<5pon (inan.): 
ch'cbeZ open (ani- 
mate). 

nkakein (literally 
one head). 

openchstkan 

tnes'i/ni 

tnessusti 

tnesu^mi 

tnoskoiraenziil i ... 

tnesnkonei 

tnesitschi 

tneskolkoelti 

uichten (I have seen ) 

ingamdntch 

iosiKjlsiJm 
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VOCABDLASIES. 
f(tmilif. 



14. Btlhoola. 


15. Lilowat. 


IC. Tuit. 


17. Ko-uiookbs. 


1^. Kuwalitsk. 


George Gibha, 


George Gibbs. 


George Gtbba. 


George Glbbn, 


George G^hba. 


IU080 .••... ...... 


bob'-tcbiu 

cbcel'-kisbt 


ba-abl'-8vl 

8 k e h t-8 n 8 ; t u t- 
8kebt-8iiH. 


bo-sai .-.--• . ...... 


bab-ab'-8iii. 
kl-kabt*BU8. 


t8c<$hw - 


seb'-at-sai 




tuoh-hohtr 


klab-kiiiii-uxt 


tucb-bum'-iua 


tucb'-biit-ai 


tacb bum'. 


as-k*t-luuiin' 


tcboot-lab-ka 


tH(ibkW8 


t8o'-cbc-sai 


Bab'-kw8. 


kebtl-uose' 


pal-opo-sVt 


tnk-aat-za 


ta-ab'-cbisb 


te-knb'-cba. 


kecsb-iiici'-o ..... 


kbum-pal'-a-mil ... 

kuni'-iuAp 

knni'-mftp wic-pal- 
la. 


to-oV 


teg-eh w ........... 


to'bw. 


( s-kel-laakt ..... 


ta-ab'-p4.4 

ab-pel ka8-telut-8a. 


o'-pad 


o'-pUD. 

o-pun tun-ut-8a. 


itl-pee'aM isb- 


o'-pnd ch-ak-pab-a . 


itl-peo'-atl natl- 


kam-mup wio an'- 
uo-wasb. 


ah-pel ku8-te-saa- 
lob. 


o-pad eb-bak sbab-a 


o-pun-tee sab-la. 


klo-nh'-sleekt 

as-mosc'-slookt .. 


HD-no-waeh kampsh 
kat-laasb kampsh . . 


tB'kwaiub .... .... . 


tsum sha'-a 

cbad-abw sha-a.... 


cbe-kwut*h.' 
kluoh-whel-sbeb'. 


1 

klo'b-wbal-sb'yab' , 


t8-keMakt'-t'lookt 


bob-chil kumpeb. .. 


laaf-80-wate 


te-8bab'-it8b 


nabt-ao-'witsh. 


uatlps 

kach'-Ia 


sbkib 

ob-kwair-ka 


ul'-tul-cbol 

kab'-kat-cbel 


cbtl-tid 


n'8-8wltbal-Bal-tn. 
D^kab'-ka. 


ko'-ob'-ko 


klee-kinim' 

imch-hoom' 

noo-yabni'-tlk . . . 

cbee-too-nia 

tlo-yobk' 

klao-a-keo-bicbw . 


ho-inoD-choot' 

boot'-BUoi 

obt'-lnm...... .... 


wbiil-b'yaa-lain 

wbai-el-icb' 

tob-lnm' ...... .... . 


iill 


b(M)bab'-Dum. 
kwai-ob'-liBb. 

D'teb' lum. 

en-tnl. 

n' swaD-skabr. 

lum-nooh. 


jiia...... ...a ...... 

• 

cbcht'lib 


hwo-obe. ...... .... 


ob'-yet ,. 

kwal-loto-tcbu 
(imp.) 

ats'-han 


eh'-tat-cbal 

k waal-tchol 

kwaat-sut-a!ien 


klab'-cbit 


tctS'k wai .... ..... 


ko-tab'-ta 


Hkwabm'-keets. . . 
k.'iikMi-toe 


u^H-hfiatl 


DO()s-kI<^-eb' '. 

kait-obH 


tiita-babtV 


nist-leh'. 
ku'-it. 


z»Vkw.(ob 


kai-tab 


• 
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COMPARATIVE 

Seliih 



Lamguagk, 
AuxnoRiTY, 


10. KuUspelm. 
George Gibbs, 


11. Kulleespelm 
(Kulispelm). 

Dr, JVm, ^ Tolmie. 


12. S'cliit-zni or 
CcDor d'Altoe. 

Itev, G. Mengarini, 


13. Selish proper 
or Flatbeads. 

Rev, G. Mengarini, 


To Bit 


cbuk-stfik'-sbilsh .. 
cbuk'ta'-sbiltili ..... 




tsbin-ze-mot' 

tsbin-zeMot 

t8bin*lm-i 

tsbin-lsbit z-bu'-i . . 
tsbin-kbwist 


tno'stlakscblBcbi .. . 

tne'cbisni'scb 

tne'sQlii 


To stand 

Togo 

To come .........( 




obMk-sb'wo'-i ; bo'- 
ittb (imp.). 

cbuk-nam-cbi-nal- 
tcbo'-i ; tcb*bo'-i»b 
{imp,), 

obuk-Bwis'-ti ....... 






tne'sqtil ........... 


To walk 

To work, make .. 




tne'sqai'sti 

















VOCABULARIES. 
Family. 
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14. Bolboola. 


15. Lilowat. 


y 

16. Tait. 


17. Ko-mookbs. 


• 
18. Kuwalitttk. 


George Gibha. 


George Gibbe, 


George Gibba. 


George Gibba. 


George Gibba, 


amVb 


Bbmeh'-tcbabk 


uin-mnt-cbel 


kwab-da-cbab' .... 


o-ob'. 


tlim'h 


taatl-lacb 


kleb'-liobt-ael 

ul-8blaa-ma 


k wa-^shsh' - 


rher-libb. 
ai-yiL 


oha'-koch 


n'sb-nasb-kaatl .... 


yacb'-heh'-la 


atrlehch' 


sbeb'-ma-tnaatl .... 


um-mebt-cbel 


k wo-lab'-g'yab 

• 


mebt-la. 


ich-kam ......... 


iiiaa*tuk-kutl . 


eb-micht-chel «.-- 


fih'-bab abali' 


Ab'^miMli 


ks-DQm-mak'h .. . 




Tais-cbol .......... 















DICTIONARY OF THE NISKWALLI. 



I. 



NISKWALLI— ENOLISn. 



By Gkohgk Glims, M. D. 



A. 



A' a-kwul, the lattices ofafinh wiir. 

Abrik, carry (imp.). 

Ab-balts-ts't, givCj make a present of {\}x\\}X 

A-bel, a inel, if, 

Ababits, give^ make a present o/(inip.). 

A'-chi, a sleeve. 

Ad zuMe-bid, astzat-lab, to he ignorant j 

not io know. 
Abed la, bedla, perhaps {implying disbe 

lief). 
A-hwus-tus-Rub, winter^ cold weather. 
Ai-ai'-asb, ai' yi-ash, grave^ serious. 
Ai'-gwu8, exchange^ barter, 
Ais-ebi-bsi' dob, intermittent^ fever and ague. 
Aiut'-la,bai-eL'-la, come quick, hurry (imp.). 
Ak, akki, aka, some, 
A-kab^-kHp, correct, true, the rujht. 
Akekw, loud (as talking), 
Akb bvrad' zad, a seine^ net. 
A'kwi ba'kwi (dim.), in a little while, 
A1, 111, aty to, 
A'-liil, a house. 
Al'a sbik, a tortoise. 
Al cbiid', whither, 
Alkb, atlatPh, hurry, come quick. 
Alkh-had, doupn stream. 
Al8b, (plur.) a'-Iaisb, brother or cousin. 



AlL'b khw, unios, freshwater mussels, 

Al to'-di, (dim.) alt<y di di, there ^ v. de'- 

ado. 
Aok, present or existing, used as the verbs 

to be and to have. 
A said'-bu, to know, understand. 
As-a'-wul, ast-so'wul, hungry, 
Asbai&'hub, tl^ first menstrual period. 
As bal, mixed, confused. 
As-baltab, industrious. 
As-bas, stationary. 
As-batl, asmetlj/u//, satisfied. 
As bet-Ill, es-met-lin, soft. 
As-bi-sad', dark. 

As-cbats, the menstrual (hidden) lodge. 
As cbe-bwab', the hives (a disease), 
Ascbe'-litsb, unwilling, lazy, idle. 
As-che'-uk-wil, dirty. 
As chitsh, studded with brass nails. 
As cbub-bn, to bring wood and water. Qu. 

wait on. 
As-cbolt-ba, to hire, hired, 
Asdekbw', as-dukbw^ in, within. 
Asb-drils,/r/eiid (speaking to a man). 
As bt'-butsb, curly haired, 
As-lieil ! how f how much t 
Asbe^ha-cbn, as-bc'bi-be', for shame, jo 

cosely. 
As be' kwub, as-buts^ timid, afraid. 
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As hep', striped. 

As hlukl-kut, as-klaklka, spotted (of an 

animal). 
A'-sbid, a'-sbad, a friend {speaking to a man). 
Asbokw, a standing tree. 
As-ho'-yus, ikh-bo'-yUs, stammering. 
As-bu, a seal. 
As-bu cba'-tus, hook-nosed. 
A'sbud-dikbl, th>€ placenta. 
As-budsks', striped. 
As-hukw, upside down. 
Ashu-Ie'a-kwatl-datl, to pull the lip down. 
As-huts', asbe'-a-kwub, timidy afraid. 
As-bwa'kwil, tired. 
As-bwat'-sab, empty. 
As-bwe'-bwilak, childish. 
As-bwe'kiis, coughing. 
As-hwokb-w't, worn out. 
As-bwetsh, scratched. 
AS'hwuMukh'-bwu, strong {as a man). 
AS'hwuV'kn J foolish^ drunks unchaste. 
AshwuI-le-ukSf with the ears pierced. 
As-hwuMup, lame. 

As-hwalsbwuti-gwus(iueaniDgiinknowD). 
As-hwut', torn. 
As-i'la-kwut, lecherous. 
Asis'-ta, sOy asj like, 
As-cbub'-ba, to carry. 
Ascbulp, twisted. 
As-dat, isdat, midnight. 
As-dekbMv', as-dukbw, mthin. 
As-dut' cbo, one. 
As-dz^'za-be', pregnant. 
As-dze-gwa'tub, crazy. 
As-ed-igwut ? what is said t 
A^efxi\L!\\y forked (cw a river or road). 
As-e'-uk-se'uk (plur.), with many forks {as 

the delta of a river). 
As-guk, us guk, open. 
Asguk'-kel, sunshiny, hrigh^^ 
AsguFlatud, marshy, miry. 
As-gwa'duk'w, Jiorned, a buck. 
Asgwi-ba'bad, fringed. 
As-ba1, etnbroidered, figured, written. 
As-bat-silch, cavered {as with a blanket). 
As-jadsb, the neck. 



As-ji-uk, aasbekw, shallow. 

As-kad'as, open-moutfied. 

As-katsks, pug-nosed. 

As-kau'itsb, hunchbacked. 

As-ke'-a-kab, tangled (a« thread). 

As-ke'-lits, tight {as a dress). 

As ki'-iip, ticklish. 

As-kla'-bet, to hear. 

As-klakb'ka, as-bhikl-kat, spotted (of an 
animal). 

Askhikbw, as-tlakbw, large, growing large. 

As-kle'da-lekbw', lisping. 

As klekbWy klekbw, three. 

Askle'-uk, as-t1e'-ak, sticky, adhesive. 

Asklo' il, as-kl0kb-wi1, lean, cold. 

As-kluds'-bu-bos, dull (a« a tool). 

As-klulkb, spotted. 

Asko lob. Quaere gray. 

As ku cba' go pats, with tlie hair parted be- 
hind. 

Ask-bes^ staring, to stare. 

Ask-bu-sbb'-agwus, '^ hatchet-faced^, sJutrp- 
faced. 

Askuk'b, lying on the back, right side up. 

Askulb (racauing uncertain). 

As ku-lo' sum, steep. 

Ask\?adzil, yellow or light green. 

As* k wild zis, vexed. 

As-kwai'-i, wi. ted, withered, 

As-kwaF-gwus, crosswise. 

As kwetsb, scratched. 

Ask we'-uk w, as-kwe'-yukb, corpulent, preg- 
nant. 

As-la'-gwit-sa, naked. 

As-hlkb, light. 

As-lo, a hole. 

As-1okb, split. 

As-lolcbid, to hear. 

As-lo'-kwuteb, bald. 

Aslukw, slakw, wet. 

As-luk-wadub (or d5p), muddy. 

As-lutsb^/u/i (as a kettle, &q.). 

As-nial'-ko, menstruation. 

A)A'\n\\^' , friend (speaking to a woman). 

As-pe'-a-kail', brittle. 

Aspe' a-Uen, a dead or old tnossy tree. 
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As |>o!', broad^ ihick. 

As-pitletl'-Hub, with the hand raised to the 
head. 

As-pud, the roots of plants^ a Jieap of earth. 

As-pu'-kwiib, above tide-water (of land). 

As-puk-wus, round-headed. 

Aspa' 111, chaste. 

As sil'-sum, clotliedj dressed. 

As-sbiip', dried {asjishy &c.). 

Assbats, bring (imp.). 

As-sbekw', assbi'-ukw, shallow. 

As'-sbi (rocauing doubtful). 

As ta'-bed, /wrred or hairy. 

As-takb'ha-gwil, lying on tlie belly {of per- 
sons only). 

As-tak-bul, chapped (as the liands). 

As-ta'-ko, thirsty. 

As-t^blai^-nts, syphilis {in a nuin). 

As-tikwa'-de, deaf. 

As-ti-kwa' dit, ignorant, stupid. 

Ast-kla'-kos, blind. 

As-tla'bOt, to understand. 

As-tlakbw, tlakbw, largCj growing large. 

As-tletl, tattooed. 

Astlnkt'kl, spotted {of an animal). 

As-tle'-uk, as-kle^-uk, sticky^ adhesive. 

Ast-lug-wa'-di, an ear-pendant. 

As-to' a-buts, spotted. 

Asto'-ka-ba-dob, a cough, consumption. 

Ast-sau'-o, syphilis {in a woman). 

As-tse'-IK) lil, with the eyes closed. 

Ast-so'-wui, asa'-wul, hungry. 

As-tsuk-bot, a standing tree. 

As-tsup, a puddle. 

As-tutl-kwa'-had, dinted or notched. 

Ast-zak, a fallen tree. 

Ast-zat-lab, ignorant, uninformed. 

A8y(/-bil, dead {of animals), still-born. 

At-abud, dead {of persons only). 

At-chi-da'-chi-dn, an interjection ofsurprii^e. 

At-blanol-gwun'bu, the west, the country 
on the stints road to the west. 

A-ti-la'-bi, tola'-hi, presently {in the course 
of the day). 

A-ti-slakb' bel, to-day, to-night. 

At'-la, ul'-la, to come, bring. . 



At-la'-bu, ^^times^; the number of times any- 
thing has been done. 

At-tel*gwitl, on this side. 

At'-sa, at-sa, 7. 

At-sbus-ka'-Ius, eyelids. 

At-si-gwus, to barter, buy, sell. 

At-sil-teF-mo, peopU. 

Atslepaldutl^ lips. 

At-snds, atrsuts, present or existing {used as 
a verb), to be, to have. 

Au-teks, calf of the leg. 

B. 

Ba'-ba-ad, offi*pring, young. 

Ba'chid, ma'-chin, the testicles. 

Bad, m^n, father. 

Ba'-ko, ma'-ko, snow. 

Ba'-kwob, ma^-kwom, a prairie. 

Balbulle', bait for fishing. 

Ba-lot^-sid-dnb, to marry a brother* s widotc. 

Bat-snts, bet'-suts, a snake. 

Be'-a-kwaiL'-sut, to shake, tremble. 

Beb^;da, a dxdl. 

Beb-kod, to pick or gather nuts. 

Bebkwu, all. 

Beb-kwu-cbad, everywhere. 

Bel'-kwu, back, come back. 

Be^k'-bu, be«'-kwu, the edible crab. 

Beskbehad, lice. 

Be'-yets, the flesh of animals and birds. 

Bi-dotl, the whitefl^h, cortgonus. 

Bil albab, bila'-labab, to kneel. 

Blal^gwa, the navel. 

Blops, a raccoon. 

Bokw, all. 

Boliw-detl', all of them. 

Bo 'kwi chad, every wfiere. 

Bo kwi sa'-le, both. 

Budsb, a lie, it is a lie. 

Bnl-kut shed, to return, come back. 

But-lits, to pay. 

C. 

(3ba, a hole in the ground. 
Cha'ad, o-chad^ to die. 

Cha'cbug'-wuSjCha'-cbukw, offshore, keqf 
off. 
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OUa'-ehas, clia'-chesli, small, little^ a boy. 

Cbii'biHl, to ridicule. 

Cbful, where. 

Clia<ls, cbats, acorns. 

Cha'-dnts, an oak. 

Olu'id zil, hide yourself {\m\\). 

Olia'-lekw, the wild tulip, lilium. 

Cha'-lesb, the loicer arm, wrist 

Oba'-k»8b-uts, the brake fern. 

Cbalko, a tcelL 

Cbap, limber J soft, 

Cbatb'-a-bed, the handle of a knife. 

Oliat-bus, a round head, not flattened. 

Gbau ai, sliells. 

Cba'wa-tub, cba'bwut, to cut, to chop. 

Cbe-bad, cbe-ba'-dat8, tlie haw and Imw- 

thorn. 
Cbe'-Iitsb, as-che'ditsb, idle, lazy. 
Cbelp'-lin, a gimlet. 
Obesl'bn, s^chest^-ba, husband. 
Chetcb'-tla, stony. 
Cbet'-bi, a rock or stone. 
Obet-Ui boltsb, an iron pot. 
Che-ya(h%b', to clicat. 
Cbi-cba'-cbilwi, tlie aralia. 
Cbi-cbitcb-rla, gravel. 
Chidcha bu (meaning not ascertained). 
Cbikbkekb^-tub, to kill by knocking on the 

liead. 
Cbi-kot'-sid (meaning uncertain). 
Cbi-kwnp't«ub, klkwapHubtub, to choke 

in swallowing. 
Cbil ko'-ba, cbilko'-bats, the raspberry and 

bush. 
Cbil IK)'- ted, to make sail. 
Chllt-se', a doe elk. 
Cbi mas', a sinter-in late (to a man). 
Cbiijb ai', a fishing pole. 
Cbitcb, near, come near (imp.). 
Cbit-lak, escbat, a bark mat. 
Gbit-le.l, the razor-clam. 
Chits-cbid-esb'-bud, a jp//i, a toothpick. 
Obitsb-hi'bwats, tl^e wild pea. 
Cbi-wakb', tJie salmontront. 
Obo' tid, to gnaw. 
Cbot -hi, a'cbot-la, leaves of the maple. 



CbOtluts, cho-Ot-lnts, the maple, 
Cbotsb-ot-luts, a place where maples grow. 
C bo'- tub, a flea. 
Cbub'busb, ftro^Aer- or sister-in-law (to a 

woman). 
Cbub-o'-bii, broad leaves of trees. 
Cbug'-wusb, a wife. 
Cbuk-cbuk-wet8, large beads. 
Cbukbbud', to split. 
Cliu-lalt8, to lend or borrow. 
Cbul put-tnd, to bore (as with a gimlet). 
Obu'-8ud, a star. 

D. 

Da'-da-to, to-morrow. 

Da'bu, dakbw, just now. 

Dai, dai-ai', di e', only, but, except. 

Da le'-te, anotlusr, other, different. 

Daut'-si, tlie body. 

De'-a-de', de'-di de', tliere, close by. 

Dea-le'-cbup, beyond. 

De bad, mi-man, small, a cJdld. 

De-bad-da, de be'-ba-da, an infant, son. 

De-beds, beyond. 

Dekbw, de-nkb, in, within. 

Del, kel, kul (meauiiig«uot ascertained). 

Del-gwa, they. 

Di-a'-bats, beyond. 

Di'da-bokb, turnips. 

Di-di, de-a-de', there, close by. 

Di-e', only, but, except. 

Di el, di el gwitl, across, on the other side. 

Do'kwi butl, No-kwimatl, the Skagit name 
for a principal mythological character, 
familiar also to the Niskwalli. 

Dote', you, you there {addressed to a man). 

Dotisb'-i-ba, you there {to a man, with re- 
spect). 

Dot-si, you, you there (addressed to a woman). 

Dng-kns-sed, to hook or fasten (as a dress). 

Dug- we, thou, you (sing.). 

Du-b'yel, flood-tide. 

Duke-k'k snd, to tcipe the nose. 

Du-sbakbw', to string beads. 

Dut-cbo, as-dnt-cbo, one. 

Dza-a' cbi, the right liand. 
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Dza' a-gwut, 1o rod' (as a cradle). 

Dza'dis, the teeth. 

Dzaha^-le-gwut, to the right. 

Dza' ka-gwil, to lean. 

Dzal'gwa, the large barnacle. 

Dzal-kos, to tur^i over in bed. 

Dza'-Hbid, (plur.) dza-sb'd-shid, tliefoot, t!ic 

right foot^ feet 
Dze'-hu, dzi'-hu, litl dze'-bn,^r«^,/or«wo*/. 
Dzokwusb-tub, the tide. 
Dzo'lak, a distaff. 
Dzol-chu, traveSj surf, 
Dzuddak-ted e:K the cradle-stick or rocker. 
Dzukb'tzut, to move, make room. 
Dzukbbwalts, odzukbw, to melt (as snaic), 
Dzuk-kel, to stoop. 
I)zuk-kud, dz3> kad, the sound ofwJietting on 

a stone. 

E. 

Ebab'-zicbu, a beach. 

E'baab, to walk. 

E'babasb, on foot. 

E'-bat8, e'-muts, grandchild. 

E' bib, e'-pip, e'-iniiu, to copulate. 

E'-dad, ajishweiry also one oftJ^e canstella 
tions so called. 

E e', c ekb', yes. 

Ebwulkab, e-hwul-kwab, a bay or harbor. 

Ek'-ke, ik'ki (a particle of increase). 

E'-kwia, e'kwed, to toipe. 

E'la cbid, to pull the hair. 

E'- la- bad, border or edge of anything^ tfie 
horizon. 

E' lak, tJie stern of a canoe. 

E'-lot-8id, tlte outlet of a river. 

E'-luks, e'-labus, the end or point of any- 
thing. 

E'-siab, an expression of flattery; ^^yesy 
chiefs. 

Es-kel'-a-hu, sket, the new moon. 

Eskb-koB^tiim, compress for flattening the 
head. 

Es-mel'-liu, asbel'-lie, soft, pltablCj limber. 

Es pak, a penis with retracted foreskin. 

Es-tukb'-a-bii, dark of the moon (gone out). 

A. J 



G. 



Getl, gutl, gwutl, of or belonging t4). 
Gakh-had, gukbhed, unstrung (a« a bow)j 

untied^ loose. 
Guk-kot8id-dab; (t?. o-guk), to open. 
Guk-sbids, open (imp.). 
Gul, gwul (meaning unknown). 
Gutl, gwutl, of or belonging to. 
Gut-te'-ud, a singing in the fire. 
Gwa'-dukw, a horn. 
Gwa-lc'-ukw, waves. 
Gwiit, icho. 

Gwat-chu f gwiltko ! who are you f 
Gwisb-elus, bushy haired. 
Gwis-tulb, 8cgwi8-tulb, earthy sand. 
Gwitl (meaning unknown). 
G witsb'-gwitsb, to move from place to place. 
Gwud-behw', gwud-be'-bwuts, the dewberry 

and vine. 
Gwud'-del, sit (imp.). 
Gwul- alt', to kill J wound^ strike. 
Gwul-Ie'-cbid (meaning not understood). 
G wus-sob', a species ofgrass^ a coarse thread. 
Gwutl, gutl, getl, of or belonging to. 
Gwut'-cbid, look for y seek (imp.). 
Gwutl sbid, 1 miss (a mark). 

n. 

Ha akw', by and by. 

Had dub, a'bad-dub, summer. 

Hads, ha'-buds, a species of claniy lutraria. 

Hads-ku8, long-nosed. 

Had-zai'-yiit-sid, a long chin. 

Had-zub, tlie kamas-root^ squtlla esculenta. 

Hai, enoughj stop (when helped to food). 

Haiet'la, ai-ut'-la, come quick^ hurry. 

Haio'hwa, hwaio, a fly, 

Hai-uk'lo, quick^ let us go. 

Uai-yel, broken (as a liorse). 

Halatl-cbitl, a species of thistle. 

Ha-le', ba-likb', alive. 

Ha-lekw', a spoon. 

Hal-gwa' ; qu. she^ she who, 

Hapa-bed, the scallop. 

Hatl, good, glad, pleased. 
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Ilutl'ku'-chis; qn. goodttatured. 

IJAtl'-tid, brotheriHtaic to a man {the tri/e 
living). 

Hats, tall, long. 

Buts-a-be dak, tkin leggingt. 

Hut-shid, to correct. 

Ilut'Sud'Shid, a species of siraieberry. 

lluu-wi-lo', tlic hcrmitcrab. 

llaivet'-8a, t/*e atone crab. 

He'n-kGd, to scratch the head. 

llKa'-eiiiaii,thotik!iou[bgonetnan1oanoihtr). 

Ho'-bid, to scratch. 

Bud'-dii-j a, tfrer. 

lled-la, a-b«d-Ia, i}erkaps {implying disbe- 
lief). 

Uckli-ku'-bats sukU-puts', spool-thread. 

Bck-bobt, an oar. 

H6kb-pai'-5ultsb, a large dish or plate. 

HCkw, large. 

Hfc'-kwet), red. 

Hti'kwct-solit'za, a red blanket. 

lle-twfl'-lutsb, red-haired. 

llekw-gwit-de', a mnle. 

IIek\V8'bo'->ub, diar (in price). 

He'-lub, U'lbt, «™(iiiii>.). 

Ile-s-ko, thanks (used by woman to vian). 

iJOts, raw, 

riGt-sil, for shame. 

He'-wil, Iie'-willu, begone (irni».),j7o»n, {as 
with a story), 

Ile-uk'-ul-la, o-kul'-la, to thank one. 

lli-paikbtl', h'pai'-ats, Oregon cedar, thuja. 

Ili'tot-ea, black, dark blue or grien, dark- 
colored. 

Bi-tOt-sa-lU'-zi, a dark blanket. 

Bo-bai'-Ht-Bid, to pout, 

Bu'-bed, (hroto out (imp^t ^"'^ ^"' (<" " '^'^ 

no'-b(.'l, hc/be-Io, stop talking. 
IlObt, a paMle. 
Bub-ti, tlte ash. 

Bo-IiOb-ti-kObu, the ventral fins of a fish. 
Bod, but, fire. 

Bod-ile', UiiD-ne', a mythological personage. 
Jlo'-di, s'ho'-di, tlie toad-Jish, cottus, the 
Pleiades. 



Ho-duk-sid, to light (as a candle). 

llo elb, thread. 

Ho' i, good-byv. 

llO'kOkw, white, 

JIo Uoli, ih>llar, silver. 

BOk-ko lii'-za, a white blai^cet. 

Uok-k'bap, tli£ hip, on tlie hip. 

Bu-knadihn', ligblblue. 

Ilo-kwuts, yellow or light green. 

Hokwots, frightened, afraid, 

Bo-kwe'-lisb, sinoke,fog. 

llOl, entire. 

Ilo'-ln, bO'O'-ta, bo'-lns, ho-lukbt', if, per- 

liapH. 
But, bud,^rc. 
llOt-hOt, speak (imp.). 
Butl, the larger dentaltum shells. 
Ho-tOt'-so-buui, to shoot (with gun or bote). 
Butsb, rough water. 
Bo'-yil, to bemmc, to grow like. 
Bo-vOkh, ho-yukbw', stop, finish (imp.), 
[lo-jut, do (imp.). 

ITu, bwu, a saffix deiioLiug locality. 
Hiibda'ad, the womb. 
IIiilio' sid, o-po'-snd, to throw, to cast, 
Uu cba'-bwo-pud, a whip. 
llii-i-lie'-U'lind, the large sea-mussel. 
nu-cbil-pc'-gWHd, a gun-screw. 
llud-de-fiwcg'-Ba-lc, a "ditty-bog^. 
llud dt'-bu, bud-dOkbn', in, within. 
lliid-deld. Qn./«r. 

naU' -i\o, the humpbacked salmon, 8.proleus. 
Bud-sb'id'-bid, asnowshoe. 
Bud zad-mit, tiie human skin. 
Bu-i-da'-litld, to cook, 
ITnkh liud, to lash or lace witli a cord. 
Uuk-kuil, hak'ko'ud, to pick up with tongs, 

<£o. 
Hu-ko-ked, the crown of the head. 
Buk-kOt-sid, covered, with the lid on. 
Bnk NhtM]("-(i' a string or cord. 
Ullk'k^vaii^u it-za, agreen blanket. 
n u-kwii)>'-s(id, a towel. 
Uu-knt:'-a-k6d, a cup. 
Bu-kwul-letsb', the roe of crabs. 
Bul-lai-yQt'Sid, large storage-baskets. 
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Ilul-lai'-sid, a species of fungus used for red 
paint, 

niillel'-do-pCd, the floor of a house, 

nuMo-a'-sed, bulwa' sed, a bed or bed- 
place in a lodge. 

nulto mills', bwul-ti-malsh, a gun. 

Hulto-bo-lit-za, a white blanket. 

nun-ne^ ^od-de^ Hwnn-iie', a mythological 
character. 

Hop hup, the groundr grape, {tuber ofequise- 
turn). 

Ilush-kos, light blue cloth orflunnel. 

Has-kwi duk'-ke (meaDiog unknowD). 

Hutcb, th£ will, wishf opinion, mind, 

11 utl, like in appearance. 

Hutla'-lekw, to suck, to raise a blister by 
suction. 

Hutld, bitten. 

nutl-pa-lol kwid, tJie under eyelid. 

Hul'-lu-gwul le'-gwud-dub, a posthumous 
child. 

Hut-se'-lup id, a saddle. 

llutsgo-sud, soap. 

Hut-sha'-to-bid, s'bud-sba'- bed, /oo^2>rm<». 

Hutsb kla'-lus, the eyeballs. 

Hutsbuts-ats, the wild geranium. 

Hut-tots, black, or any dark color. 

nut-tuttaj)', a two-edged knife. 

Hu'-ye-lo, to become, to be changed or trans- 
formed. 

Hwai'-o, bai-o'-hwa,^/e«, 

Hwai'-yu, the knee-pan, 

Hwal'-itut, to snore, to purr. 

Hwas, sa-bwas', it, 

Hwats'1-ba', the inside of the thigh. 

Hwati, a pillow, 

Hwe^ no, 

Hwc'a-ke, saw-grass. 

Hweakwus'-sub, to hang on^s self. 

Hwe'cbi-dop, to plough, 

Ilwe'kit-su, to rub against anyone, 

Hwe' kwa-di, thunder; also the Thunder 
Bird, whose wings create the sound. 

Hwe'-kwi-bukb'-bwa' cbi, tJie knuckles. 

Hwe'-kwi-e'-uk, the cake-urchin, scutella. 

Hw'lbnlwild, thwarts of a canoe. 



Ilwe'-lad i, the checks. 

Hwiukb'-kwi-ekw', kwickw', a sailor's 

^^palm^, a thimble, 
Qwiu-bwil-mekbw, a baby-lwuse. 
Hwo^-skus, sluirppnintcd. 
Hwub-bud, throw, put (imp.). 
Ilwud-zuks, bwudsks, sharp-pointed. 
Hwul, to, with. 
llwnl-bwul-kok-sbid, to make a fool ofone^s 

self, 
Hwuls, sharp edged. 
Hwulti-malsb, bul-to-mals, a gun. 
Hwutsb, the sea. 
llwul-tum, a white man. 
[1 wun-ne'. See " HuuDe' ^. 
Elwut-bwulb, loose {as a dress). 
Uwutl, to break, to separate. See also 

''Come^,''Eat''jPartII, 
Ilwut-letsbt, to break (cw a stick), 
Hwutl ma-cbiu, to castrate. 
Uwnt sed-tid to poM'd, take in sail (imp.). 
Llwut-so-sat-cbi, the palm of the liand. 
Uwut-sutcb, tlie posteriors. 



I. 



[-basb, to steal upon a woman at night. 

Ikb cbc-gwa'-sub, to take a wife, 

Ikb-bup'a-gwa, t'bup-a gwa'-sud, to fold up 
{as a blanket), 

Ikb-o' ytis, as-bo'-yus, to stammer, stammer- 
ing. 

Ikb-pe'-lus, a flattened Jiead. 

Ik'-ki, ek-ke, a particle of increase. 

II cbukb', half {in quantity). 

11-bwatl, apart of anything. 

II lukb, half {in length). 

Is dat, as-diit, midnight, 

Isb'-i-ba, an interjection denoting eon- 
tent. 

Issa', an interjection of impatience. 

Is'-sbi, and, (qu. besides, together with). 

Is-sbi-de', very, a strong asseveration. 

Is-tutlakb', last night, 

It-lug-wuts, the middle {of length). 

Itsa'-litut-tub, to tell one's dreams. 
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Jad-t)tiil>, a necklace. 

.Tcxb-iJ, claw of a crab, the thigh. 

,\okh, proud. 

Jtiz'-wa, Zng'-wa, /rights, mtMUt«rs, 

K. 

Ka, many (the plnral sigu). 

Ka'-bai, a girl not yet arrived at puberty. 

Kul)-tl«d, to/old. 

Kii-(iHi'-yu, the hairy-tailed rat, neotoma. 

KfuV-liu, the mouth. 

Kad'Zakh', kad-zukli', entrails. 

Kii-li;il: la Iju, often, many timeg. 
Ku-liOl-gtvuii'-bii, k'ko1-gwuD-bn, the east, 

the country on the 8un'« road in the east. 
Ka-biJs, ka bo' aiu, a club. 
Kai'ik', a foal. 
Kaikbtr, skaikb, inland, tke interior, vp- 

gtreaiit. 
Kai-ukb-kwa, tiie neck. 
Kiikb'-po, ka-po'bnta, kazel-nKta and bush. 
KH'-kaoi, salt, 

Kfikbw, kakb-hwut», crab-apple and tree. 
Ka'-let cbi, the left hand. 
Ka''l6b, ka'-tua, the eye, 
Kal-sbid, the left foot. 
Kals, the sun-ftotcer root, 
Ka-naa'-ni, the tea-suaiL 
Kase', uncle on either tide while the parent 

is living. 
Kata-iCgwixts, apirtca. 
KaQ'ita, a hunchback. 
Kaukb, tin, tin aare. 
Ka-vOlt, to Iwicl as a aolfor dog. 
Kw' akalkli, herring-roc. 
Ke'cliai, ground-moss. 
Ke-kai' yuks, troUingline for fishing. 
Ktikb-ba, kaikbw, inland, up-stream. 
Kvk-li ulak, a game similar to hockey or 

bandy. 
KL-'ko wata, the grasshopper. 
Ke\, kul, gul (meaiiiug uukiiown). 
Ki'Ulb, ke/ lo-bit, a canoe (geoeric). 



Kbit, the skunk-ca&bage. 

Ke-i»Otl, a stone mortar or metate. 

K«8, the highest or four-point in dice. 

Ket-be-cbaib', ground-pine, creeping ever- 
green. 

KCtsb, dear in price. 

Ke-uk-ut-sbid, to hobble or fetter (ox a 
horse). 

Ke-ya', brittle. 

Ke'-ja, a grandmother or great-avnt. 

Kc-yup'tub, o-ki-up, to tickle. 

Kb'ab, heavy. 

li'lio'-lui belts, white pebbles. 

Krk'dzo' hap, the yarrow, 

Kla' bails, eclgra«s. 

Klabat' nab, to cross ont^s self, signwitA the 
cross. 

Kla'-cbab, bring fire-wood (imp.)- 

Kla'-dnp, to feed, glre In cat. 

Kla'-de-el'-li, under leaves of bulbous plants. 

Kla' -di, a fallen tree. 

Kla'-gwitB-Ab, to strip on^s self. 

Kla-bai'-laMua, the evening star, 

Klai, a shovel nose or burden canoe. 

Kla'-kwu, by and by. 

Klakb, dark, night. 

Klakhw, m tliikbw, to grow large. 

Kla'-kwa-lekw, to lick. 

Klakw'tid, a mat-needle. 

Klal, klal-baa [meauiDg oukDOwn). 

E)a' la(i, kla-lad-kli, presently, soon. 

Kla'-lap, klal-lup, the tongue. 

Kla'-latsa'-tn, wait (imp.)> 

Klub'bi-j fiUb, weaned, 

Kla'-lel, to land, come to land, 

Klnl-g^vQs, united. 

Klal'lik whub, toput out the tongue. 

Klap, to hide, cache anything. 

Kla-pOk, afternoon. 

Klat'^iip-puil, a buckle, belt. 

Kl»tcb, tlte belly, 

Klaut, klo-iTut, new, fresh. 

Kleb'-bud, tRob'-bed, a spoon, 

Kle-bdds, on one side. 

Kle'-cb'm, a weasel. 

Klfr«bil'-ke-dub, to cut the hair. 
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K\e'dab^ JihhUig line. 

Kli'-dap, haUbuthook. 

Kled-eeb, a hermaphrodite. 

Kle'-did, tied. 

Kled'gwild, klcd-tid, a rope. 

Klejitchi, sharp-edged. 

KiekU (meaoiug uukoowo). 

Kle-kwai'-litsli, to catch on [as on a tJiorn). 

Klekliw, as-klekbw, three. 

Kle-kwud, an iron jUth hook, 

Klel'-gwid-gwul, a hooky Ikooks and eyes. 

Klelkh, to turn aside. 

Klel'-Ia gwub^ bring fire (imp.)* 

Klelts, to hand to^ help. 

Klemhwe'-la, hail, 

Klep; klip, A;Ie-pa^-buts, beneath^ under, 

KleilpikWy a woman^s dress (modern). 

Klet-ud, to prick (as with a pin), 

Kleuk' wud, a halibut-hook (of wood). 

Kle'-yut (meaning unknown). 

Klhe'-litsh, stand^ stand up (imp.). 

Kl hols, kl-bol 8ut8, cranberry and vine, 

Kl hwut-8Ut8, shrub of evergreen huckle- 
berry. 

Kl'-hwai', the winter salmon^ 8. canis, 

Klikwa^-lltH, to snap (as a dead stick break- 
ing). 

Klip-pad, tlie eyelashes. 

Klip, tlip. iS^cc^Klep^. 

Klitlc^'abil-Iuks, klo^a-hil-liiks, beads. 

Krka-lid, a Icamas-stick, a stick for digging 
rootSy &c. 

Klkwap-sub-tub, chikwup-sub, to choke^ 
strangle. 

Klo, tlo, kin, tlu, prefix denoting the futare. 

Klob, tlob, goodj right, well. 

KlOb asis^ta, it is good, good so, 

Klob o ta^, that is right. 

Kloh-ob-klob, good-natured, 

Klob kat Hilabt, look out^ take care. 

Klo hob, to hunt, 

Klo'-hi-ebl, meteors J falling stars. 

Klo'-hwul, enough, 

Kiokh-klokh, oysters, 

Klo kwatl, the sun, 

Klo kw6l8-bid, the skin of a bulb or tuber. 



Klop, sunrise. 

Klo'sut, a gun-charger, a load for a gun. 

Klot8-a-lekw', to tie 

Klowil alp', to gallop. 

Kl'-pat', the figures on baskets. 

Kin, thi. SeC'KW. 

Kluk-hu, klukh-ko, hard or strong, not 

brittle. 
Kluk shid, lamcj an odd shoe or stocking. 
Kluldukhw', enough. 
Klul8, klaP-set, klulf^, stox) (doing or going) 

(imp.). 
Klnp, a hill. 
Klutl-tede'-wut, seeds. 
Ko, water, q. v. in Part II. 
Ko'-bai, sko'-bai, a dog. 
Ko-bab-8hid, ko-bo'h-shid, the ankle, 
Ko-bal'-it, an axe. 

Ko-bal' 8hid, ko-mat-shin, a rainbow, 
Kobhwul la'-had, kobukhwnt-shid, tlie 

elbow, 
Kohwa' chi, ko-hwsii'chi, the nails. 
Ko-kal e' kwu, copulation. 
Kolas'-tan, the service-berry. 
Ko-latsh', to take sn^allfish with a rake, 
Kolt chut8, arbutus menzesii. 
Ko-matK-ked, a dog^sliair blanket. 
Koo'-dak. (Qu.) to give a feast. 
Ko' pel-la, the codfish, 
Kot, a mat of fiat ruslics. 
Kdt8-a-dit8, to kiss. 
K'po'-8ud, to flatten the head. 
Kj8-8i'-o, a porpoise. 

K'sok-tal k'set'-chi, nails of fingers and toes, 
Kuda' (ho-lus ku-da') (meaning not 

known). 
Kuk'h, elder brotlier (by a man). 
Kul, kel, gal (meaning anknown). 
Kula-lat'-hu, brass, 
Kulkb, salmon roe, 

KuMa'ka-bid, the shells of crustaeeans. 
KuMa'-li-gwut, to the left. 
KaMub', bad, wicked, vicious. 
Kul-8id, to cook with hot stones. 
Kult8-e'hu, get up (imp.). 
Kup lu8h, a slung-shot, a loaded stick. 
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Kwful, a mosquito. 

Kwad-datsb, to take back {a present). 

Kwade'akwats, Cottonwood^ populus. 

Kwild'h, a message. 

Kwails-a-lat' bu, a brass kettle. 

Kwa'-gwitch, a buck elk ; also the constella- 
tion Ursa Major. 

Kwai'-bu, a landing-net for fish. 

Kwai i-bot-li, come ashore (imp.). 

Kwai'-ikbl, to send one on an errand. 

Kwai'-toltsb, back-baskets or sacks. 

Kwak-wastai-miukb, a fabulous race of pig- 
mies. 

Kwal, crooked. 

Kwal, tame. 

Kwa'-litrb, pitchy gum. 

Kwa'-li-fis, kwal'-yus, an adze. 

Kwalts, boil (imp.). 

Kwas' do lit' za, a goafsvcool blanJet. 

Kwasb-it, to count. 

Kwas'-ul-sbid, tlie paunch. 

Kwatid, to throw down, throw away. 

Kwa'-tuD, skwa'-tad, a mouse. 

Kwause-uts, the lupin. 

Kwe'ad, to shout^ call to any one. 

Kwe' a-kwe', beards, 

Kwe'cbid, to split open, to burst. 

Kwed, luno many f 

Kwed, kwedt, tlie beard. 

Kwed i gwns, to wrestle. 

Kwe-kwa de'-a-kwat8, the asj^en. 

Kwe'-kwats, the tule rush. 

Kwe' kwi-ie, the skate (fish). 

Kwe'kwua,/et(?. 

Kwe'-kwal-li, grass^ herbs. 

Kwe-loMitsh, a basket. 

Kwelp, roots of trees. 

Kwe tukht'-li, come ashore. 

Kwid-do-bai'-o-cbed, kwud-dabba'-lOb, the 
handle of anything. 

Kwid-dat-sbuds, shake hands (imp ). 

Kwi-ekw, hwi iikb' - kwi - ekw', a sailor^s 
^^palm^^ a thimble. 

Kwil-la'-di, the ear. 

Kwishkwishks, an awl. 

Kwi-yukh', kwi-^o'k, the belly. 



Kwo-otdid, killed. 

Kwotait-sit, the sturgeon. 

KwOL' lecbid, to quenofi, throw water on. 

Kwu da be'-duts, the dogwood^ corntis. 

Kwud-dub-ba'-Iob, kwid-do-bai'-o-chid, lite 

handle of anything. 
Kwud-zab, lichens^ mosses^ &e. 
Kwul, cooked^ done. 
KwuMa'-cbi, tlie starfish. 
Kwul-ot'-sid, saliva. 
Kwul-las'-ti-Oy the oulakan^ thaleiclchys 

Oregona. 
Kwul'-liits, evergreen huckleberry. 
Kwusis'-tas, in this way^ thus. 
Kwus-satld', the mane of a horse. 

L. 

Labt, hi-bid'-tle', be-lab, see! see ye (imp.) 

Lab bo- had, a vest^ or waistcoat. 

La-bais']il. Qn. to corns or go without pur- 
pose. 

La-hal, slabal, the game of hand^ game of 
disks. 

La-bod, to stab. 

Lak, back, behind (for compoands see Part 

11.) 
La ka'-lot-sid, the knee-pan. 

Lakb, light. 

La le', lul le, another, other. 

Lale' kwus, another, different. 

La-le'-it-ub, lale'-il-ukbw, to alter or 
change. 

La-lel, la lil (see lei), /ar. 

La le' o-sil, to alter in appearance. 

La-lud'bu, wait (imp.). 

La[)peld', to drive animals. 

Le bed'^cbu, asb^'-chu, what is the mat- 
ter with you f 

Le-be'-lel-lu8, the morning star. 

Lekb'-ba, ak-ho, sJiort {in dimension). 

Le'-kudja, to fish with a rake. 

Lei, lil, la-lel, la-lil, /ar. 

Le-le'-yi-was, the constellation Orion. 

Lel-sbudst, the bowsman of a canoe. 

Lel'-t8Ut, lil'-tsut, move farther, be off (Imp.). 

Let-u8-bukhw', the autumn. 
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Lil, lei, la-lilj la-lel, /ar. 

Lil-tsut, leltsuf, be of{\m\h), 

Lil-kwi, a wooden duh or plate. 

Litl, a panicle deuotiug direcliou. 

Litl-dzi'-hu, before^ go bef*rre. 

Litl-lak, litl-e'-lak, baclf^ go behind. 

Lil'lel-gwitl, a little tcay off. 

Litl-odug'-witsb, round the middle. 

Ijo'-gwu8, a cape or cloak. 

Lo'-lutl, old (of persons). 

Lot-iil, to grow large. 

Lud bu chad-bu, where now f 

Lugwub, a youthy young man. 

Lukb, the ribs. 

Lukb'sbid, a torch or catidle, 

Lukwai, a dish of stone or crockery, 

liUk-kwat-lad, to drive animals. 

Luk-wud, take food (imp.). 

Lulle', la-le^ different^ otlier^ another. 

Lulwa'-sed, bullo-a'-sed, a bed, bed-place in 

a lodge. 

M. 

Ma^cbin, ba'-cbid, the testicles. 

Maiets, a buck elk. 

Makwom, bakwob^ a prairie^ meadow. 

Ma'ko, ba' ko, snow. 

Man, bad^ father (used by botb sexos). 

Ma-pot, apatn. 

Mat, glue made of fish-skins. 

M'dab, to give birthj bring forth. 

Me'-ta-la, sme'ta-li, a game of dice. 

Mi-mao, debad, small^ a child. 

Misb, bisb, suffix meauiug '^ people'^, added 

to local name. 
Mit-chi-lo' la, the ant, 
Miukb, suffix denoting locality. 
Muk'bw,/a( (of a person). 
Muk-kwat bu, large rounds stout. 
Mnk kwe' gwado, a penumbra. 
Mukkw6t'-sa, to carry on the shoulder. 
Muks'n, the nose, 

Mnt-sets' da-letl, a variety of smilax. 
Mnkw, bokw, all. 

Na'gwabet, an echo. 
Na^batl, a seaotter. 



Nat-la'-hin, sunset 
K'cha'-bokh, oncCy one time. 
N'du-bu-dab, to warm the posteriors. 
Net' cbu, the dentaliumy ^^ wampum^. 
N'gwutchid, tocha^e. 
No-kwed, an iron arrowhead. 
Nokwi-makbl,Do \i\\'\'b\x\\y the Skagit name 

for the principal supernatural being. 
N'sla'-lekw, to take a wife. 

O. 

Oad za-kad, to turn anything round or oar. 

O-aid'-bu, o-ed hu, to find. 

O-akb-bo, to dig clams, to clam. 

Oata-bud, o-a'-ta-bud, to die (used of x>er- 
sons only). 

O atld, outld, to eat. 

O bais' bub, obaisbo bil, to menstruate t/ie 
first time. 

O-bal-bal, to mij?, to mistake one for another. 

Obe'-a-kwail'-sut, to saic (a^ in a lumber- 
mill). 

O-bedab, to give birth. 

Obetlil, to soften as grease^ melt. 

0-bet-la-lekw', to grind (as in a mill), 

Obs-chug-wush, to take a wife. 

O-bud-cbub, to lie. 

0-but sbtia, to put down, lay down. 

O-cba'-a-chatl, to play, amuse one^s self, 

O-chab, u chab, to die, 

O-chad, to hide. 

Och ad-dub, to tremble. 

O-cba'hwud-sid, to whip. 

O-cba'-pab, sour, it is sour. 

O cbo'-ba, as-cbubba, to curry, 

O chOkw, to cut, 

Ocbug bub, the gonorrhcea, 

O-chuk'-wub, to sink in, be mired, 

Ocbut-pln (meaning unknown). 

O-da'-at-sid, to give a name. 

0-dab, to ordery command. 

Od bu-kwakw, to abort by violence, 

Odhulku-datsb, to eat excrement, 

Od-but' zo sub, to pluck out the hair. 

Od-hwe'-cbua, to scratch the face. 

O-dOdkub, it is bad weather. 
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O-dug-wa'-bats, tlie middle of lengthy half- 
way. 

O-dug-witsb, o-da^-gwitsh, the middle of 
tcidth, 

O-dug wus, to put into {as into a boicl), 

O-duk-chaMa-aky to follow or pursue. 

Od-za'-lia-gwil, to learn, 

Odzakhw', to blow down, 

Odzakliw, to melt, 

Od-za'kwut, to quiver^ rocJc^ ^^teeter^, 

Od zatlaby to lose ilie way^ blunder in speech, 
make a mistake, 

Od zed-zi, to conceive. 

O-dzel'-but, to seekj look for, 

Od-ze' uk-ad, o tse^-a-kad, to neigh. 

Od-zo' bed, ed zo'-bat, to kick. 

O dzo'-hwut, to vomit 

Od zuk'kud, to whet {as a knife on a stone). 

O-e'-a-kwud dop, to clean up^ sweep. 

O-e'bash, to walk. 

O e'-bel, to copulate. 

O ed'-ba, o-aid'-bu, to find. 

Oe^bil, o e'bul, to smell something. 

O ed igwut, as MM gwut, wliat is itf what 
is said f 

O e^ka, it is clearing up {of the weatl^r), 

OeV'gwutj to say. 

O el-i-kwat, to copulate. 

O-e'-tut, to sleep. 

O-gbar, to unstring y untie. 

O-gak, o guk-kub, to open {as a door), to 
clear up. 

0-gu'-8id, to tell, relate. 

Ogwa*/, to upset. 

O gwaK, to explain^ teach, show how, 

O-gwa^-lab, to gape or yawn, 

O gwe'-gwi, to assemble. 

Ogwe'-lid, to uncover, 

O g wo'- hub, to bark (as a dog). 

O-gwud' del, to sit^ sit up, 

O-gwullalt', to strike, wound, kill, 

O bab, to surprise, attack unawares, 

O hab, o-ba'-bab, to weep, to cry as an ani- 
mal. 

O-ba-dakb', to warm, 

O-bad-dud^ to push. 



O-badz'-ut liid, to prise as with a lever. 

O bai-ub, to laugh, 

O-ba'-kut-tab, to wind, 

O bal, o ba'-lad, to embroider, write^ ciDc. 

O-ba'-sub, obwa'-sub, to sneeze. 

O-batI, to love, like, wish, want, 

O bed, wo bed, why, wliat is the matter t 

Ohe'-ba-bet-sll, to pretend tj be angry. 

Ohe'-buddub, the spring. 

O-bet-sil, to be angry, to be ashamed. 

0-bet-8ilus, to sulk^ to blush. 

Obi etl, to ravish, 

O bob, o-bwob, to go. 

ObiAbut 8Ut, to fall, drop down, let drop^ 

lose, 
Obod, okwasb, to burn. 
O-botbot, to speak, talk, 
O-bo'-^ot, o bo'-kwut, to prick as with a 

pin. 
O-bo'-yub, o-bwo'-yub, to barter, 
Obo'-yukb, to finish. 
Obo'-yut, to do. 

Obad a ukbw', to become warm. 
Obuddekbw, to come inside. 
Obatls, to bite, 
O-batlasb, to be jealous. 
O'-bwa, o-bwakbw, go (imp.)* 
O'bwa'-datsb, to ebb {a^ the tide). 
Obwa'-8ub, o ba'-sub, to sneeze. 
O bwe'-a kwits-biit, to blaze {as the fire). 
O-bwe'-cbas, to cut or scratch the face. 
O bwe'-bwi, s'bwe'-wi, to aeL 
O-bwe'-bwad, tJ whistle, sing as birds. 
O b wet-lil (of meteors ; qu. to fall or shoot), 
Obwet-s'ha cbi, to cut or scratch the hands. 
0-hw6tskotul, o-bwdt-Hko-dub, to cut or 

scratch. 
O bwil-lal, to lose. 
O-bwob, o-bob, to go 
Obwo'yub, oboyub, to barter, sell, buy, 

trade. 
O-bwab-bad, to throw down, throw away. 
O-bwutl, to break, 
Obwut-la'-bad, to break the arm. 
Obwatl-bwutl, checkered. 
O-bwutl-sbad, to break the leg. 
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O-hwots, to clean. 

O-liwut sill, to ial:e off{as a hal). 

O'Lwuu-kti'tub, to pull to pieces. 

O Iiwut-tub, to tear. 

O-jfitrt, to orerfiow. 

0-,ju il, to be glad, pleased, provd. 

O-ka'-dab, o-ku'-dub, to steal. 

OkHd-dub, o-kad dub, wo-ktid dub-ukli, to 

court, make love to, lie icUk a woman. 
O-ka'-gnilt, o-ku'-gwiittub, uk-hegwud, to 

ridicule, sneer at. 
O ka'had, to open the mouth. 
Okii'-kHb, otla'-tlnb, to taste of salt. 
O-ku'-ka-lad, to hoax or humbug. 
O-kalb, to rain (it rains). 
O-kup-o, to gather nvts. 
O'ktitI, o-kiikhl, to atcaJcen. 
0-ka'-w«-lekff, to chew. 
O' ku'-a-kait, to hold. 
Uke'-la-gwit, to get on or into {as a horse 

or canoe). 
O-ke'-ta-lat-liu, to go round (as round a 

house). 
U-kut, sket, (of the iicw moou, qa.). 
O-ke'-akat-Hliid, to hobble a horse. 
Ok'he'-gwud, o-ka'-gwiit, to sneer at, deride. 
Okb hot, o'-bdt, iJkbl-t<bJd, go (ioip.)- 
Okb-ta-HUid, carry (imi).}> 
Okh-kat>, lite chiton. 
O-ki'-up, ke-j'U|)-tub, to tiekUi. 
O'kla'-kwut-lukw, to lick. 
U-klatcli, to extinguishf put out (ox a can- 

dU). 
O-kle'-uhid, o-klGts, to cut. 
O-klet'-tud, to poke {as the fire), to p}-iek. 
O-klag'WutI, OL-hlag-wull, to leave a per- 
son or thing intentionally. 
0-k tik-wud, (I Inkw, to chop, or chip off, 
O ko'-kffa, to drink. 
OkH, ak, ak,'some. 
Ok-sa -gwil, to slide (as on ice). 
O-kub'o, to suck, to suckle. 
O-kuddub, o-kad-dub, to court, make love 

to. 
O kaklil, O'kfttl, to awaken. 
O-kul-la, heak'ul-la, to thank. 



O-kallfib, to sprain. 

O-kul-ki-lal'i-tuI, to dream. 

O kwad daub, to take back a gift. 

O kiva'-fjwuli, stccet, good to eat. 

O-kwai'-i, to fade or milt [asjhirers). 

O'kwalb, o-kwulb, to roast on a stick. 

Ok waits, to boil, 

O'knaah, o-hod, to burn. 

O-kwa'-tatsb, to ascend (a mountnin). 

O-fawatl, o-kwatl, to throw atcay, emptg^ 
pour, spill. 

O kwat'-fid'Cbad, to send on a message. 

O-kwe'bagwil, to get down. 

O-kwe-chid, to skin an animal. 

0-kwel', o-kwil, to pick, as berries. 

O-kwetl, O'kvgtlkb, (meaoiug pot ascer- 
tained). 

O kwi diit-clii, o-knid-dat-8had, to take the 
hand, shake hands. 

O-kwndde'-hnd, to thank one. 

0-kwuddu(], to take, to catch, to gather. 

O kvulb, o-kwalb, to roast on a stick. 

O-kwul kivul, to svtat. 

t>-kwutl, to throw away, empty, pour, tpill. 

O kwuti, to mm a mark. 

O'kwat'-sub, to slide, as on ice. 

O kwuacbid. Qq. I trant. 

O-la'bit, to see, to show. 

O-Ia'bad-fau, to recollect. 

O-la'-bel, o-lu'hil-lukb, to dawn. 

O-la-bal', o-la huMub, to gamble. 

Olal, the cattail rush. 

Oln'a-wil, to be calm, or smooth {of the 
irater). 

O-iei-Bliu), to row. 

O-Iakh-bwCd, to strike with a weapon, stab. 

O'lutl, to go in a canoe, 

O nii-ka'-Iekw, to swallow. 

OOkh, to go. 

O o'pil, the lap. 

O o'-sil, to dive. 

O ot-bns, a canoe (Makafa jiattem). 

U'pai'-ak, a carpenter, worker in wood. 

O'pa'-lil, to reeiee, come to life again. 

0-patl-ti(I, to feel. 

O pfid atad, to sew. 
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O pe'lap, to riscj as the tide. 

O pi klo'-sub, to comb. 

O-po'a-lekw, to blow {as the wind). 

Opo'-od, to bloic {with the breath). 

0-po'-8ud, hu bo'-sid, to throw {an a sticky 
stone^ riata). 

O-pu, to break wind. 

O-pad-dud, to bury. 

O-pukw, to drift with the stream. 

Opakh-hwub, to steam. 

O pul-Uu'-tsut, to boil. 

Osa'-bad-^liid, to scrajw {as with a knife), 

O sa'hwa, to urinate {if a man). 

O-sak'-bu, o sak'hwu, tojty. 

O se'di kud, to whisper. 

O-sba'-bad, to dry. 

Osba' bits, a form of supplication, ^^ please^. 

O-sbed zul, to go out, 

0-8be'-gwi-tub, to lose {at play). 

O-sbe'-wa, to urinate {if a wo7nan). 

O-sbob, to be tardy^ late. 

O-abukbw', to swells as a bruise. 

Osbukud, to lift up. 

0-8buMukb, to leave dry {as by ebbing oj 
the tide). 

0-8o'-bod, o-e'-bul, to smell. 

0-8ukbbutl-k\ved, to shave. 

0-8ulp-t8ut, to whirl {as water). 

O-tag'-tii-gwil, to get on toanyihiny {as a log). 

Ota'-gwil, ba-ta^-gwil, to get down^ descend. 

O-ta'-bwOt, to haul. 

O-takh', tofallj drop down. 

Otakb'-ba-gwil, to creep^ crawl. 

O-ta' 8ud, to return, to pay backj give a re- 
turn jyresent, 

O-tat-sab, to taste bad. 

0t-du'-8owGl, to imitate. 

O-te'-a-kus, surf 

O-te'-chib, wu-te'-chib, to swim. 

O-te'-te-tub, to bathe. 

O-te'-lib, to sing {speaking of people). 

Ot-hlug-wutl, o-klng-wutl, to leave a person 
or thing intentionally. 

Ot-bu'-de-kwid, to order^ command. 

Ot-bu-pud'-dud, to become muddy. 

O-tlal'-kwub, to be pungent, spicy. 



Otla'-bwud dub, to drum, to pound with 

sticks. 
0-tIal8b'i otlnls^ to put away, to put on {as 

a hat). 
O-tla'-tlab, o-ka^-kab, to taste of salt. 
O-tla'-wil, to run. 
Ot-lo'-k\vut8, to push. 
O-llOt-1'bob, to net wildfowl. 
Otl-tab, to drown. 

O-tlukw, okluk'wod, to chop or chip off. 
Otlut'-cbil, oklul^-cliil, to arrive. 
O-to' kob, o-to-wut, U> spit 
O-tot-sil, o-totsOd, to shoot with gun or bow, 

to hit a mark. 
Ot-sakbw', U)fade {as colors). 
Ot-salt-liu, to hammer, to pound. 
O-bial-tub, otsul-tub, to gamble, bet. 
O-tse'-a-kud, od ze'-uk-ud, to neigh. 
Ot-se'po-lil, to wink. 

Otse'-uk'b, to squeeze{as berries in the hand). 
Ots gul'-le, to be hot or warm {speaking of 

persons). 
0-t8i le'kwid, to pinch. 
O t8la' ICkw, to win at play. 
0-t8ukbw', to go out, become extinguished 

{as a light or fire), to put out, extinguish. 
O t8ul-tub, otsaK-tnb, to gamble. 
Ot-8Ufi'-8ud, to drive nails. 
0t-8utbub, to trickle {as water from the 

rocks). 
Ot tlOts, a knot, a tangle, 
Ot-tlot8 ot, to tie, to knot. 
O-tub-sid, to braid. 
O tuMln gwalts, to load a gun. 
O-tud'-zel, to lie down. 
O-tuk-kub, to net wildfowl. 
0-tU8'-8id, o-tut-80*8bed, to strike. 
0-tU8'-8ib, to be cold. 
O-tu'-sha-shukw, to embroider with beads. 
0-tut'-80-sbed, otu8*8id, to strike. 
Otnt-cbid, to roll {as a ball). 
Ot-zukhw', dzukbbwaits, to melt {as snow). 
O-utld^ o-abld', to eat. 
O-yai'-us, to make, work, to be busy. 
Oyet'-sura, wi-yCt'-surii, to tell, narrate. 
O-jo'-bil, to die {confined to animals). 
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r. 

rada-betl, pa-tfib, putliCvl, when^ever. 
Pad-steil, pots'-ded, a needle. 
rad'-to-lii8, autumn, 
Pakw, pa'kwiits, a pipe, a large pipe. 
Pat-latl,/or nothing, Kithout purpose, gratui 

tously, tcorthless, 
Pat-sub- ats, a shirt of dressed sTcins. 
Pe-chub', the wild cat, 
Pekht, coals of fire. 
Pc' lukw, a spring of water. 
Pe lOl-kwad, ligneous fungi growing on trees. 
Pep'-a-chi, a hat. 
PeL'-lo ki, the spring. 
Pi-da'-likw, to plant or stnc. 
Pi-ekt, plumbago. 
Pi-kats, puk-ats, rotten wood for smoking 

shins. 
Pi o-pips'-pish, a litter of kittens. 
Pip-kot-zutl, a salamander, 
Pish-pivsh (English), a cut. 
Po-ai', a flounder. 

Poi'-cbu (idiom.), here, you; come here. 
rok, i>o'-kwut8, red flowering currant and 

hush. 
Pol ke, Spanish moss. 
Pop-sa h'eJh'di, floats of a net or seine. 
Po'-tud, a sail. 
Pota ded, pad-sted, a needle. 
Puds, to cook underground. 
l^uij'p ke-yets, the dogwood^ cornus. 
Put-bed, pad-ah6d, wheti, ever. 

S. 

Sa-al-shid, tlie toes. 

Sad'-dub, summer, 

Sad'-zup, tall, long. 

2Sa^-ba-pul, sup-bub, the cockle. 

Saikb, the prairie. 

Sakh' ho, clams, mussels, dbo. 

Sak-hn, sak'-wu, to fly, 

Sa'-ko, my mother (spoken by both sexes). 

Sakhhum, a dance. 

Sakh-bumalt bn, a place of dancing. 

Sa'-lap, the thigh. 



Sa'-le, vulnerahle. 
Sa' le, as-sa'-le, two. 
Sa-le'-uks, a doubleharrellcd gun. 
Sa-lit'-za, blankets. 
Sap-pus, aunt. 

Sa'-puts, s't-sa'-pats, the willow. 
Satld, sutld, fcetld,/ooe?. 
Sat-le-gwiis, the xcaist. 
I3at-se-kub, merry, 

Sat-sum, satsup, a species of salmon. 
Sats-kobl, the belly of a salmon. 
Sat ztis, the face. 
Saus, sa'sus, a wooden hoxol. 
Sb'da', roe of small fi^h, 
S'bo-kwalt8,^)k? or small shot. 
S'boib, the prairie-thistle. 
S'blan'-yu, a bone. 
S'chu'-de, a wooden fishhook. 
S'chad ziib, a woman^s fringed petticoat. 
S'chast, the limbs of a tree. 
S'cha'-lob, the liver. 
S'cbat-klub, a grizzly bear. 
S'che'-akwil, a marsh, swamp. 
S'cbe-be'-duts, the yellow fir, abies Don- 
glassi. 

S'cheb'-it, s'chub 6d, bark of trees generally , 
inner bark offlr. 

S'cbe-dadbu, salmon (generic for the finer 
kinds). 

S^chest-hu, chest-hn, husband. 

S'chet-wut, a black bear. 

S'cbil-los', shoulders and fore part of a flsh, 

S'chit-sad, the tail portion of a fish, 

S'chit-s'^ad, the tail of a fish. 

S'chlts, the blue mussel. 

S'chits-shedo', a small bulbous root, bulbs, 

S'cho-balb, the dandelion. 

S'chOth, the halibut. 

S'chot la, the leaves oftlie maple, 

S'chub-bed, s'chfib'-it, the bark of trees 
(generic). 

S'cbu-lalts, to lend, borrow. 

S'chulkh, a firstborn child. 

S'chiimsba'-yucbid, the jaw bone. 

S'da^ s'das, da, da.^, a name. 

Se-ai'-i-pid, fresh-water mullet. 
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Se-cba' cbas, a young girl. 

Se-gwes'-tulb, skwes'tulb, earthy soilj sand^ 
dust, di'C. 

Se'-gwuls, a living tree, 

Sc-kai'-8iui, a flower; aho a proper name for 
girls. 

Se'-kwid, to tear. 

JSe-ke'-ya, my grandmother. 

Se'-la-lm(l8, the edge of a knife. 

Se-la'-bad, side-fins of halibut, &c. 

Seled-gwus, the breast or chest. 

Selclts, sil-el8, the forehead. 

Seiks, Rknbo-al'-li, the nipples. 

Se'luks, e'-luks, the end or point of any- 
thing. 

Ses-kwud, the snowberry. 

ISetId, 8ath], sut Id, /bo(i. 

Set-sat-Mbidy to trot. 

SetH-ko, right^ correct, true. 

Sc'-tud, to snuffle. 

Sc-wuts', a bridge of logs. 

Se'ynp, an apron. 

S'^uk kil, daylight. 

Sgwis-tidb, se-gwes'-tulb, q. v.; earth. 

Sba'-ba, my father (spoken by botb sexes). 

S'baddubjbad-dub, summer, warm weather. 

S^had'zub, s'bad'-zuu), kavnas-roots when 
cooked. 

Sba'-gak, the wild carrot. 

S^ba-batPcbitl, the common thistle. 

S'hai'bai, the gills offish. 

S'haiyus, the head. 

S'baks, the ribs of fvah. 

S'bfil, embroidery^ needlework, writing, any- 
thing figured. 

S'ba'-Iatc'bi, the hand, the fingers. 

S'bal-taus, s'bal-ted-6tl, a cradle. ^ 

Sbalbekbw ', sbal-be^-ukb, out of doors, out^ 
without^ 

Sbau-utsb, the skull. 

Sbauks, a bone arrow-head. 

Shob edb, to fish with a seine. 

S'he-das', the wood-fern, 

ISbedzus, the smelt. 

S'beks, the seed-stems of sage. 

Sbekb, to rise, as from diving; to come up. 



SbeMa, the penis. 

Sbel-8hel'-a-w3>p, a lizard. 

S'beo-ha-nim, s'bi-ua, a conjuring perform- 
ance. 

Sbe-sha'-bad, a small seine or net. 

Sbitlba'dab, a step-father. 

Shia'li, to grow up (as grass). 

Sbi-da^-dab, sbo-na'-uam, ^^fuediciiie^ or 
conjuring. 

Sbi itske/dub, to tcash the hair. 

Sbikbl-ta'-daby a step-mother. 

Ski-ka'bats, on top of on, upon. 

S'bi'-na, K'beii-banim, a species ofcoijuring. 

iSbi-pot al^'li, the mast of a canoe or boat. 

Sbi-sbuk'b, a&ore, over. 

Sbis-cbuk-sil^-cbi, a finger ring. 

Sbis^-ko bai, like a dog (in the form of one). 

Sbitl-ba^-bad, to amuse one^s self. 

Sbits-ted', a file. 

Sbits-o'-kwa, a younger brother or sister (by 
one of either sex). 

Sbit^-AO-kuatl, the afternoon. 

Sbitl-bat-cbab, to make up one^s mind. 

Sh-kai-yut-sid, the upper lip. 

Sb-kuP-cbi-cliil, narrow or a^iicular leaves 
of trees. 

Sh-kwok wus, a bluff or steep bank, 

Shla'-hel, sla'-hel, day. 

S'bo'-dale, a fire-place. 

S'bo' di, the toad-fi^h; also the Pleiades. 

Sbod'-za, the maggot of tlie blowfly. 

S'ho'-holop, a species ofsmilax. 

Sbo-nam^ sbodab', a ^^ medidne^-man, a 
conjurer. 

Sbo-na^-nam, sbi-da^-dab, ^^ medicine^, con- 
juring. 

S'bo-pats, sedge-grass. 

Sbop, the siphon of a shell flsh. 

ShOwtl, the aplodontia leporina. 

8hab ed, a seine or net. 

S'ha-cbab^-ku, t'chilb-kukb, cloudy. 

S'badsb, s^t-sudsh, nettles. 

Sbudst, the bow of a canoe. 

S'bud sba^bidy hat-sba^-to-bid, afoot-prinU 

Shugw'tl, a road, doorway. 

Sbuk'b, tlic sky, above, over. 
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Shuk'-bo8, vp hill. 
Sbiikh-hiim, tcind, 
' ^Stiuk'-shid, iheimiep. 

Sbukh-shu-bats, the trillium. 
Sluik-u(l, lift up (imp.). 
Shukns-se^ my uncle (by marriage). 
Sliukh'-sbukh-bad, sbe'-sba bad, a seine or 

^leU 

S'bul-sbiit-sid, to understand. 

S'buliis', a plank or board. 

S'liu lal'-bus, a looking glass. 

S'bu-lt/nk-wus, to paint the face. 

Sbulud, to pierce. 

Sbii' put (Engliab), a shirt. 

S'bu'im, the bladder. 

Shup-o, a bladder jloat for fishing. 

S'bu8-kwal-5l^ kwad, the upper eye-lid. 

8bu-tu-ba^-di, the cheeks. 

Sbut-sits-a^-lab, the feathering of an arrow. 

Sbutukb^bwitsb, tukb-hwitsb, a bow- 
string. 

S'butet-sutsbid, to knock. 

Sbutl'h, to become dry on the falling of .he 
tide, 

S'bu-.yam, a primeval race of supernatural 
beings, 

Sbwais', hat or cap. 

S'hwe'wi, to get. 

Sb woi-uk w^ the land-snail, helix; also a par- 
ticular demon. 

Sbwnkbw, a slide of rocks from a mountain. 

SbwuMuk, a fool. 

Si ab', si-^u/, a chief 

tSi-ab'-o-kn, to scold. 

Si-alt, basket work kettle. 

Sikb bwiai ,>U8. Qn. a tool. 

Sikb-liwo'-yum,/«r sale. 

Sila-liiid, common jHople. 

Sila'-lo-bbl, the shoulder. 

Sil-aiyu*8id, the pudenda. 

Si-8il tin, to dig out {as a canoe). 

Si-u'tid-8olt8b, to drum (as at dances, (&c.). 

Ska, elder brother or sister. 

Ska^-da, a thief. 

Skad'b, 8kai'-ki-kai, the kamas-rat; geomys. 

Skad-zo, skud-zo, the hair. 



Skad-za, tJie ptnesquhrel ; sciurus. 

Skaiyu, a corpse, ghost. 

Skai^-wa, skaiwa^-dats, tJie arbutus uva 

ursi berry and vine. 
Skaikh, kaikbw, inland, the interior, up a 

river. 
Skai'-kad-zu, a fishing line. 
Skai'kikai, skad'b, a thief. 
Ska'kalak'-bo, the full moon. 
Ska'-ka-gwutl, jpeop/c of the better class. 
Skaked, altcays. 
Skak'-baab, short (in dimension). 
Skakbw, ska^-ko, ice, icicles. 
SkaM6k-sad, the shoulder-blade. 
Skal olkwad, tJie upper eyelid. 
Skap-8ub, the throat. 
Skap ats, rosebushes. 
Skatl, the land-otter. 

Ska' am, the small or prairie wolf, coyote. 
Ske' gwuts, a deer. 
Ske'-ba, a variety of the dog, sJiearedfor its 

fleece. 
Skel8, a snow peak. 

Ske lal-i-tud, magic, a power or gift^ fortune. 
Sket, o-ket, the new moon. 
Sket8 k'se' cbi, a finger-ring. 
Ski la jut, a niece after death of her mother. 
Skiakb-bodop, plants or herbs (geQeric). 
Sklakb-bel, blakb-bel, night. 
Skla'-ka-di8b, dirty. 
Skhi'-De, sla'-de, a woman, the female of any 

animal. 
Skle-bot, sknl-le'-bot, an aged person of 

either sex. 
Sklellitsb, tattooing. 
Skle-pai' >ut sid, the under lip and chin. 
Skhig-wa'-di, sletlo a'-di, earrings. 
Sklal bOltsb, the cranberry. 
Sklu-elk, Hie licorice-fern. 
Sko, an expression denoting or bespeaking 

good willy friend; it seems also to denote 

amneciion. 
Skoal-ko, a point in the forks of a river. 
Sko'-bai, ko'-bai, komai, a dog. 
Sko-bStsb, the dorsal offish. 
Sk5d, a water-bucket. 
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Skod Zii I(;kw, sodomy. 

Sko' hwuta, a species of salmon. 

Sko'-i, motlier (spoken of by both sexes). 

Sko'-kwa, a drink or draught of anything. 

Sko'-kwi gwut, kOkh he-gwud, to turn the 

face a tray. 
Sko-tam', iJie sinallpox; also the demon of 

small-pox and pestilence. 
Skom^ fresh water sucker. 
Sko'-puts, the Jiemlock-spruce. 
JSko'-sub, sea foam. 
Skos, sko'os, altcays. 
Skub o, the breast of a woman^ milk. 
Skub-o-aH-li, selks, the nipples. 
Skub'-bi yu, the skunk. 
ISkabutadul li, an axe handle. 
Skud-dikliw', skud-de/, a muskrat. 
Skuds, lover^ sweetheart^ mistress. 
Skad-za-lubtliu, an opprobrious term, Fr. 

hougre. 
Skuk^-e-k(5tD, 8tuk-ti-k5b, forest^ wooded 

country. 
Skuk-ke'-itl, a cradle. 
Skak-uk^, elder brother (spoken to by a 

woman). 
Skulb, it rains. 
Skul lutsb, cuttle-fish. 
Skwa'-kwe-lusb, waterfowl (generic). 
SkwaF-lup, ashes. 
Skwa'se-buts, a scalp. 
Skwa'-sub, the skin of an anhnal tcith the 

hair on. 
Skwa'-tatsh, a mountain. 
Sk watch, the dogfish. 
Skwa'-tun, kwa'tud, mouse. 
Skwaul, skwa'wuu, a species of salmon. 
Skwc'-gwut, a mat of the tule rush. 
Skwe'-a-kwOd, a water-bucket. 
JSkwekbw, the viviparous perch. 
Skwe'-kwltsb, the sea-urchin^ echinus. 
SSkwe'-kwul-li, grass. 
Skwe' litsbt, gunpowder. 
Skwet'-lub, a fish-spear. 
Skwe'-o-kwe'-o-ko-bai, a litter of pups. 
Skwets, a tcidow or widower. 
Skwes-talb, se-gwestalb, earthy soil, sand. 



Skwetsks, a point of land. 

Skwo-lat'-lad, berries or fruit (generic). 

Skwud-dc', fuiir of pubis. 

Skwukblt, the tail of a fish. 

S'kwul, ntis kwul'-lum, hot or warm (of a 
room). 

Skwulbuts, tcild celery. 

Skwusb-ub, skwush-um, cloudSyfog. 

Skwiis p'tl, brook or speckled trout, 

Skwut, the quahog clam^ Venus (sp. T). 

Sla'-gwuts, inside bark of thvja. 

Sla'-gwid, the under mat or sheet of a bed. 

Sla-baK, la-bal, the games of Juind and the 
disks. 

Slakb^bel, sklakb'hel, night. 

Sla-kats, slatlukb, capberry and bush. 

Slakw, as-lukw, as-lukwdop, wet, 

Sla'-iie, skla'-de, awoman^ the female of any 
animal. 

Slat-la'-he, evening. 

Sle-dal'-sbid, st-kwal-shid, the head-band for 
carrying loads. 

Sletloa' di, skliig-wa'-di, ear-pendants. 

Sl't s'l-dab, to breathe. 

SlO'kwalm, the morn; a principal mytho- 
logical being so called. 

Slo-tlalksbid, slut-lalk-sbid, the big toe. 

Sluk-abutsbid, the heel. 

Sma'del, a hill. 

Sma-lot-sid, relative of a deceased wife. 

Sma'-nasb, tobacco. 

Snio-kwul, a girl who does not menstruate. 

Sme'-la-li, me'ta-la, a game played wilh 
beavers* teeth for dice. 

Smub-be', the game of rings and arrows. 

Smukka, tlie belly, the body of a shellfish. 

Smut-tisup, the tail of an animal. 

Snedka^tns, to wink. 

Snokw, iron, a knife. 

So-di gwa'-bats, the middle section ofafisJi, 

So hot-bo t, speech^ a language. 

SOhw-tud, the fat of animals. 

Sokwal'-chi, a bracelet. 

So'-kwub, the outside bark of the thuja, 

So'ltis, a calf young of the elk. 

So ob-do, a hunter. 
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tTof/sop, to pant. 

So-lakh, 80-lnkb, the smaller sizes of denta- 

Hum shells. 
So-wikhl, s't-so' mil, pudetida. 
Spak-hus, a round head, not compressed. 
Spe'-o-kot8, root of sagittaria^ potatoes. 
Spish, fish-scales. 
Spiini)t, a calico shirt. 
Spo'-kwab, a hill. 
Spops, spupsil, tlie wJielk, 
Spuk'b, boils. 

Sput-kwus, a bowl made of horn. 
Spu-billtch, tl^ bladder. 
Sputs, excrement. 
Stab, wliat. 

Sta-bewks, Hi'Ah6oi}. property^ goods^ things. 
Slab-o-ta^ stabta', tchat is that? 
Sta'-cbi-gwut, the body. 
Sta'-gwud, Htug-wud, sta'-gwa-duts, the 

salmon-berry and vine. 
Sta'-gw'sb, a bargain^ purchase. 
IStak, X^k^inlandj the interior. 
Sta'-latl, nephew or niece^ cousin ofcilhcr scj\ 
S't-cb't-bwa'lup, /ore«^ wooded country. 
Ste'-ak'cl, the sicamp huckleberry. 
Ste'-a-kwusb, smoke^fog. 
Ste-di gwut, a twigrope, a tcithe. 
Ste-kai'-yu, tJie large wolf 
Ste-ka'-16kw, a fish-weir. 
Ste-kOt-sid, the lid or cover of anything. 
Ste'-lib, te'-lib, a song. 
Ste'-lim, the magic of success tcith women. 
Stel-kwa'-mus, a mark used at dances. 
Stel-kwub, a fish gig. 
Steso-balk'-sat-cbi, the little finger. 
Ste'-ukwil, smoke or fog. 
Ste'-watl, a canoe {northern pattern). 
S't-ba' butcb, the sole (fish). 
Sti ake'-yu, a horse. 

Sticbi^, 8ti'-ta-cbi, an island^ a small island. 
Stikukbw, stika'-bo, a beaver. 
Stikb-bweb, stikb-bwe'bats, bush-cran 

berry and shruby viburnum. 
Sti-kOp, Btukop, tcood or sticks. 
Stit-kc'-yu, a foal. 
St'k-ta'-bats (menniug Dot known). 



S'cklit-la-al'-kum, 8t1it-la1-kam, beetles^ 

bugs, (tc. 
S't-kolshid, the hoofs of a quadruped, 
St-kwa'-bats, t'kwa'-bats, high tid^. 
St-kwan', the kamas-root when raw. 
St-k waF-sbid, 8le-dat-8bid, the Jieadbandfor 

carrying loads. 
Stle-kiil-kub, small ^^tree"* birds (generic). 
Sl'lup, deep. 

Sto'-be-lo, the north or downstream wind. 
StObsb, 8to'-busb, a man (vir.). 
Str)b-8baMi, the stems of bulbous plants, 

&c. 
Sto^-duk, a slave. 
bitOl, herring. 

Stolcbakbw, the sea breeze. 
Sto-li-gwut, to-li-gwut, blood. 
Sto' lukw, a river. 
StOl-takt, the land breeze. 
Slotbo'-dup, tlie yerba buena vine. 
Sto' to-misb, a manchild. 
S'ts-a'-la-gob, dark, night. 
S't-sa' sus, tsa'-tsrit8, a bow. 
S't-sa'le, s't-8altcb, the heart. 
S'tsa'-pats, sa'-puts, tlie willow. 
S't so'svitl, 80 wikbl, the pudenda. 
Stub-sbid-dt', tob-sbe-dud, braided. 
Stub tabl, a grizzly bear. 
Stud-gwa'-lus, the eyes (i)lur.). 
Stug-wakw', the south or up stream wind. 
Stnkwub, a stick, a yard-measure, wood. 
Stukb-o-gwill, a portage. 
Stuk-te-kob, /ore«t country. 
Stuk-buin, trees (generic). 
S'lu-ku-la'-chi, the palm of the hand. 
Stul-a-bed% tlie tail of a beaver or muskrat. 
Stul-els, maize, Indian com. 
Stul-ji-ukb, medicine, physic. 
Stul-ledj, tlie back. 
Stut8-ult8, gravel. 
Sud-di-be'-ba-da, daughter. 
Su-gu-gwalt-hu, a broom. 
Su-gwnd8t-ba, theroofofa liouse. 
Sukb, a prefix denoting tbe U8c or i)urpo8C 

of anytbing, or tbe instrument with 

whicb it i8 done. 
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Siikb-ba^kia, the cross-handle of the I'amas- 

stick. 
Sukli'a-gwndde, a seat^ a chair. 
Sukh-bal, pen or pencil^ writing materials. 
8ukh-bea^-lat-chi, the fingers collectively. 
Sukb^batl-kvvgd, a razor. 
Sukh'-hwa, urine. 
Sakh-ko^kwa, a cup. 
Sukbletsh, a saw. 
Sukb-pats, thread. 
Sukb-sha'-de-bad, stirrups. 
Siikb-sad-dub, the yellow wasp. 
Suk'-bw, smooth^ flut, level. 
Sukbw'-dop, level country. 
Sakb-w't-s'balt'bu, a hammer. 
Suk-kol cbid, a spur. 
Sakwut-tut, spunk of rotten wood. 
Said, salt, yarn. 

Sal-kwa'-gwa-puteb, back of the liead. 
SaMa-gwup, the stump of a tree. 
SuMe^ the soul. 
Sup, stiff. 

Sap-bab, sa'-bapul, the cookie. 
Sas-el-tud, a stone adze. 
Su8-bwa^-ad, a bag^ the scrotum. 
Susbwa^-bed, the adipose fin of the salmon 

tribe. 
Satid, sSitld, /oo{7. 
Suts ba'ba, mother-in-law (called by botb 

sexes, or, tbe motber being dead, au 

aaat by marriage). 
Swag-wil, fiard or strong {not brittle). 
Swai'-a-li, a urine basket. 
Sw^-ka (meaaiug not ascertained). 
Swa-tekbw-tin, the earth or world^ the 

ground^ a place. 
Swau-wa, the cougar. 
Swe'-a-kwun, the marmot. 
Swe', swe'-hats, swes-buduts, the " Oregon 

grape^ and bush, berberis. 
Swet-le, the mountain-goat^ aploceras. 
Swetleilked, a blanket of goaUP wool. 
Sw'bukt, oldy worn out {of things). 
Swop, a bra^let ofbra^ss wire. 
Swo'yab, j>rice, a bargain. 
Swuk'ke^-uk, a frog. 



Swus, greaae^ gravy. 
Swus ke'-lus, a swing. 
Swus-bukkOs, tlie compress for the chiWs 
head in the cradle. 

T. 

Ta'-bets, ta'-bid, hair ^ fur. 

Ta-betld', a rope. 

Ta-bot-sa, tlie yellow-dock. 

Ta'-gwut, ta'-kwut, ta'-ta-gwat, noon. 

Ta'-bas, slowly. 

Ta^-bats, takb'-bats, low {not loud). 

Ta^-ka, ta-kads, sallal-berry and bushj gaul- 
theria. 

Ta-kob, the name of Mount Rainier. 

Tak, st^k, the interiorj inland. 

Ta kadt, ta-takt, towards the sltore 

Ta'-lakw, the shoulder. 

Talts, thefiesh offish. 

Tas sub, tas-sub, winter^ cold weather. 

Tatl, a pointed spear -head. 

Tatle'-de-gwust, the rock-cod. 

Tat-lewks', tlte " redfisK^. 

Ta-tsalt^'Sakb, a rattle. 

Ta-tak'-tus, m^ke for the shorcj keep in 
(imp.). 

Tault'-si, a doe. 

Tau' 11, tau-itl, to'-witl, a mare, a bitch, the 
female of any animal. 

Taz'-bil, to pay. 

T'cbab kukb, s'bucbab-ku, cloudy. 

T'cb-wa'-wat, a load-basket. 

Te (meaning unknown). 

Te^-de-gwud-dOltsb, a ttjoig-basket. 

Te'-de-bap, the full moon. 

Te-gwa^ (meaning uncertain). 

Te^-bats, a shrub used for tea, tea. 

Te'-betsb. Qu. to ask for. ^ 

Te'-lakw, a species of strawberry. 

'Te-lakb-bi, ati-l^kb-bi, presently, during 
the day. 

Tel-a'-wil, tla'-wil, to run. 

Tel'-be, tel-b3tsb, telb'ye, |>re»en%. 

Te-lib, ste'-lib, ste'-lim, a song. 

Te'-sid, te'-sud, te'-sum, the sting of an in- 
sect, an arrow, a bullet. 
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Ti s-lakli'hi, today. 
Te-tai-up, a species of coitus. 
Te-tet8, the veins. 

Te-ti-la'-bad-dub, to stretch on^sself, 
Tetsb, tidsh, the sinews of an animal. 
T'hu-ba'-bid, to turn one^s haok. 
T'bud-dak-sbid, to bend (as a bouo^. 
T'bup a-^wa'-sud, Ikb bup'-a-gwa, to fold 

anything. 
T'but-se'uk-ud, a ramrod. 
Ti, ti-el (meaning unknown). 
Tidsb, tetsb, tlie sinews of an animal. 
Tik-e-wab, on horseback. 
Til, qu. tluit. 

Ti-tSsb, thin {in dimension). 
Ti-yutl-ma, the spirit who jpresides over good 

fortune. 
T'k-hud-de, the hemtock-spruce. 
T'ko-boltsh, a wooden spoon. 
Tkot'-siddab, tukkod', to shut (a daor^ 

iScc). 

T'kwa'-bats, s't-kwa'-bats, high tide. 

T'kwa'bitsb, sparks. 

T'kwab-sbid, leather shoes or boots. 

T^kwe'-kwus-sub, to wipe. 

T'kwal-le'-gwQt, a warrior. 

Tla-balts', to g^iess, to wonder. 

Tle-ukw-ta-gwul, to elope. 

Tlip, klip, underj beneath. 

Tl'kaukh', to lap {as dogs do water). 

Tlul-3lts, cooking with hot stones. 

To (meaning unknown). 

Tob-sbe-dad', an incantation to procure fair 

weather. 
To-bet-sid (meaning unknown). 
T5b-sbednd, stub-sbi-de^, twisted or braid- 

edj knotted hair. 

To-butl, us. 

To-buts, the sorrel. 

Todatl-dat, yesterday. 

To dea'bats (meaning unknown). 

To'-di, there. 

To'li gwut, stoMi-gwut, bhod. 

To'pel, the spider. 

To'-pi, tJie spunk of rotten wood. 

To'-pud, to pound in a mof tar. 
20 



To-tlakb', last night. 

To-watl-bad', down stream. 

To'-witl, tau'-itl, a marc^ bitchj female ani- 
mal. 

Tsa, the wane of the moon. 

Tsabt, tsabtats, red elderberry and bush; 
sambucus. 

Tsa'-gwitsb, the tiger-lily. 

Tsa-gwut, tsakw-tsakw, to wash clothes. 

T%'eJ hvi^ father-in-law (\yy botb sexes). 

Tsa'-ba-bed, ts'bub-bed', the yew. 

Tsa'-hwe, red fir or spruce. 

Tsaik, an incantation for success at play^ &c. 

Tsa'-kab, tsa'-ka'-bats, red elderberry and 
bushy sambucus. 

Tsa'-kad, to spear ^ pierce^ stah 

Tsakw-tsakw, tsa^-gwut, to wash clothes. 

Tsd>l, toad stools, fungi. 

Tsa'-lal, tsa'-lutl, a lake. 

Tsalbid, a shadow. 

Tsa'-pa, grandfather or great-uncle. 

Ts^p'b, twigs or roots for basket-work. 

Tsa-pen'-ni-a, the spider-crab. 

Tsa^-tsuts, st-sa/-sus, a bow. 

Ts'bekbw, tsub-bekbWy the throat of a sal- 
mon. 

Tse'-akw, to pound in a mortar. 

Tse-akwuts, a pronged spear for birds. 

Tse-ba'-led, the small sand equisetum. 

Tseds'-ku, tsits^-ku, real, actual, right. 

Tse'-bwat, tJ^ bearberry. 

Tse^-uk-ad, to shout. 

Ts-bub-b6d, tsa'-ba-b6d, the yew. 

Tsi-at'-ko, a race of spirits who haunt fish- 
ing-places. 

Tsil-ka'-de, the pectoral fins of a fish. 

Tsits-k'k-sub, to make faces by raising the 
nose. 

Tsits latsks^ a five^hooter pistol. 

Tsme^-ako-dOp, to scratch with the nails^ 
claw. 

T'smul-k3n, the mink. 

Tso'-bed, the larger bones of a fish. 

Tsob-ts5b, the barna,cle. 

Tso'-bud, the eye-brows. 

Tsub-a-ta'-de, the bail of a kettle* 
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Tftub-btMl, kleb-bud, a spoon. 

Tsml (meaniug uDknowu). 

Tsadsli, the nettle. 

Tsukliw, ct-8ukbw, extinguisfied {as a can- 
dle). 

Ttiuk-bwul, trees (generic). 

Tsuk-kails, tsuk-bo, true^ it is true. 

Tsukh-wud, the blue elderberry^ sambucus 
canadensis. 

Tsuk'bw, tsak^-wi-duby^f. 

Tsukw, the anus. 

Tsuk-w'sh, the elk or red deer^ cervus cana- 
densis. 

TsoMitcb, tlie back. 

Tsamt8um-mu8, the columbine. 

Tsus-tad, a nail {for boards). 

Tsut-tolsb, to rumble in tlie belly uith wind. 

Tsutldutl, to faintj swoon. 

Tswad, tswa^ dats, the wild cherry and tree. 

Tu (uieauiiig uDknown). 

Ta-chul-pud, to twisty bore as with a gimlet.^ 

Tud (meaDiDg uuknowu). 

Tud'-de', roots of the brake fern. 

Tu-du-gwalt8,tukh-dug-wa»h, to load a gun. 

Tud ze-kukhv\', lie down (imp.). 

Tukh-bOd, haul (imp.). 

Tukb-bukh-ba^-bat8, to step over (a« over a 

^). 
Takb^-sba^-bo, low tide. 

Tukb'-bwitsb, sbu-tukb-bwitsb, a bow 

string. 
Tuk^-kete-kuts, the vine maple, aoer circin- 

natum. 
Tok-koil, t'kdt-sid-dub, to shut {as a door, 

d'C). 

Tak-kab, to net wildfowl. 

Tukwe'-lat, a^coop {for bailing acanoe^dtc). 

Ta-kwet'-lUs, red faced. 

Tulj from. 

Ta-lak*, backj behind. 

Tulka^ pad, to slap. 

TalMa, a fawn. 

Tu-pusb-k^shidy straightened {as a bow). 

Tus, cold. 

Tu8-a'-go, ta-sak, oM {ofthings)^ of old. 

Tus-bt/-budfib, one who tells ftbs^ little lies. 



Tus-badsb, a liar. 
Tu-sha'-gweb, to string beads. 
Tu8-ka^-da, a thief. 
Tu8-ko^-kwid, to count by fathoms. 
Tus-kud-<lub, a strumpet. 
Tu-8te^-a-knlMa-kwid, a horseman. 
Tu8-te^-o-bil, tu-tewk-o-bil, muddy ^ to muddy. 
Tu-takt, ta-kudt, towards the shore (if an 

tfic water)^ to the interior {if on land). 
Tu-tel-bi, tel-b'ye, presently. 
Tut-bluk-gwus, half full. 
Tut-bw^tsbt, strung {as a bow). 
TQt-kot-sid-dab, Qa. to shut. 
Tutl, tut'bl, tat^-lo, it is true^ it is the truth, 

certainly. 
Tut-la'-bel, an eclipse. 
Tutl-kap, a quarter full. 
Tuts-a^-gwo-lltsh, to wash dishes. 
Tut-sa'-gwus-sub, to wash the face. 
Tuts-t&b, 8t£lb-ddp, property, goods, things. 
Tut-u-sQ-we^-cbib, to lie down and warm 

one^s back. 
Twalsb'-tub, to pick feathers 
Twe^-kolt8b, to clean. 
Twill, to. 

Twul-kot-sids, to kiss. 
TwuF-te, hither, to this place. 
Twul-tc/di, thither, that way. 
Tzil, tzin-il, he^ slie. 
Tzub-ket, the brain. 

U. 

U-chab, o-cbdb, to die. 

Ug-wus-se'akat, the aurora boralis. 

Uk, uks, uk-kuk, kuk-ka^ some. See ^^Ak^j 

''Oks^. 
Uk-bo, lekb-ba, short {in dimension). 
Uk-so^bas, small baskets. 
Ul, al, at, to. 

Ul-beyukb, to leave a thing by mistake. 
Us-de^-ukh, in. 
Usge-kwakbK, panting. 
Us-gak, open, clear. 
Us-hlot'dil, to grow large. 
Uskalkb, awake. 
Us-tlakhw, astlakhw, to grow large. 
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Ut-la, at- la, to come. 

Ut-lat-li, come (imp.). 

Utl-k(/-8liids, hand tOy bring (imp.). 

UMikhl'-kwa, tojlsh with a hook. 

Ut^ts't[lu^ to load {a gun). 

Ut-satsk', to spear or pierce 

Di'-sa, at'-8ji, L 

Ut-s6t'-8is, to be asleep (a^ thefootj dr.). 

Uts-tukb'-hwob, to ntrike with a sficJ:. 

Ut- sut'-sa, fringe. 



W. 



Wa-ket-a-hab, exact meauiug uDcertain; 

it relates to tbe new moon. 
Wekbpush, a rattlesnake. 
W6l, rotten, 

We'-us so, a crowd of children, 
Wiat-la-lekw, to fish with a dip-net, 
Wi-yet'-sam, o-yet'sum, to telly relate. 
Wo-ai'ib, a dressed skin. 
Wo-ha'bab, to weep, to cry as an animaL 
Wo-kd/p^, wak-kub^, a box, chesty trunk, 
Wok'-sum, lightning, 
Wokud-dub-ukb, o-kaddub, to courts make 

love tOj lie with a woman. 
Wu'-cbe-balet'-kwu, to fry, 
Wukkub^ wokap', a boXy chesty trunk. 
WaMot-lil, a youthy young man, 
Watcho'-kOt-sid, to cut. 



Wut ta'-gwush-id, to barter, 
Wut-lechaFe-kwu, to cut with scissors, 
Wu-sTikb^-hum, to dance. 
Wu-te'-ebib, o-te'-cbib, to swim. 
Wutlbalt'-bubit, to taste. 

Y, 

Yai'-em, a tale or story, 

Yai'-li-bub, to slander, 

Yai^douts, the lioneysuckle 

Yakb^-bwud, a gun-flint. 

Yal^-sbid, yeF-shid, a pair of moccasinSy 
slioeSy or stockings, 

Yatl^-sbids, hand tOy bring (imp.). 

Ye'-do, a swing. 

Ye- lab, ye-lam, uncle or aunt after death of 
the parent, 

Ye-la'-bit-shid, yel-9.m'-tsen, pantaloons of 
skin or cloth. See " Yal-shid ^. 

Ye-latsks, a six shooter pistol. 

Yes-sa'-wi, the alder, 

Yil-me'-bu, the salmon dance, 

Yokw, the salmon when ej:ha^istcd by spawn- 
ing. 

Yakb, yukh^ba, and, 

Yukb-hwad, a stone arrow-heady a gun-flint. 



Z, 



Zng-wa, 1-T\g'^skj frights^ monstsrs. 



DICTIONARY OF THE NISKWALLI. 



II. 

ENGLISH— NISKWALLI, 



By George Gibbs, M. D. 



A. 

AbovCj sbuk'h, sbi-sbuk ; on the top ofy sbika'-bats. Derivatites, g, r., sbuk-si-db' 

(literally the ^^ Above Chief^), the adopted vxime of Ood; shukb, the sky^ heaven; 

8bukb-buiD,{^i7t(2; sbuk-ud (imp.)i /t/tf<p; %\mk hb^^ ascending^ up hill ; o-sbukhw, 

to swell {as a bruise or boil); sbukh-shubats, a name of the trillium; sliuk-sbid, the 

instep. 
Abtisey deride^ ridicule^ call names tOj o-ka'-gwat, o-ka'-gwat-tub, ok-be'-gwud. 
Across (as a stream)^ diel, di-el-gwitl. 
Adze (o/" iron), kwa^li us, kwaF-y us; {ofstone)^ sus'-el-tud. 
Afraid^ as-buts', as be'-kwub. 
Afternoon^ klapok', sbiMo-kwatl. 
Again, Dia-pot'. 
Aged {ofpersons)^ lo'-lutl, skle'-bot, skuMe'-bot ; an old man or womauj skuMe'-bot stObsb 

or skla'-ne. 
Alike, like, as is'ta. See " 80^. 
Alive, bale', ba-likb^ 

All, every, q, v., bo-kwi, bOkw, bob-kwu ; all of them, bokw detl. 
Almost (literally notfar)^ bwe' la-lil' ; almost dead, bwe'^ laliP guP at-a-bud* (literally not^ 

far^ to^ dead^) ; almost out {of a fire or light), bwe' la-lil gwul et-sukbw^ 
Along, along with, together, klalbas. 
Always, skos, ska-kSd ; always so, skaked as-is'-ta. P always^ knetc^ [to*] you^, skosb'^. 

chid* a-said' cbu' twul* dug'-we^ You always go, ska'-k^ ok-la. 
Amuse one^s self See " Flay^\ 
Animals. See " Mammals ^, " Birds ^ " Fish ^, &c. 
And, also, yukb, yukh'-ba, is'-shi. P and^ you^, at'-sa^ yukb^-ti' dug-we^ And I also, 

yfikb^-ba at-sa* klaP asis'-ta* {i. e., and^ P too^ so*). 
Angry, to be, o-bet-sil. [Are] you^ angry^ with^ me* f o-bet-siP-cbu-bu^ twuP at-sa*. P 

am angry^ wit¥ you*, o-het'-siP-chid^ hwuP dug'-we* (from o-bed, why, what is the 

matter, aud si-lus, the forehead). Derivatives, od-bet-sil us, to sulk, to blush, q. v. 
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Another, other, lale', lal-le', ddle'-te. To go^ ta^ anotlier^ placed, okb-hot* bwul-kul'' la 
le^^ 8wa-tekhw-t'n*. Another [sucK^] language, luMe^-kwas* 80-bot'-hot See '^Differ- 
ent^, '^Far^. 

Anus (the)^ tsakw. 

Arm {strictly the lower arm), cba'-lesh. 

Arrive, to. See ^'Come^. 

Arrow, shaft of an arrow, a bullet, te'-sad, te'-suu (from te'-sid, the sting of an insect), 
A bone arrow head, sbauks; iron arrow-head, iio-kwed' (from snokw, tVon); stogie 
arrowhead, yukh-bwud ; the feathering, sbut-sitsalub. 

As. See"iSo^ ' 

Ascend, to, okwa'-tatsh. 1 ascend, o-kwa' tatsb-cbid. From skwa^-tatsb, a mountain. 

Ashamed, to be, o-bet-sil. I am ashamed of myself (in merrimeDt), o-be-ha-bet-sbid (see 
diminutives). See ^'Shame^. It is distingaisbed from obet-sfil, to be angry, q. v., 
only by intonation. 

Ashes, skwallup. 

AsJcfor, to, te^-betsb. 

Asleep, sleepy, as-e'-tfitsb. See ''8leep^\ Asleep {as one^s foot), ut-s^t'-sis. 

Assemble, to {to bring togrther a crowd), o-gwe'-gwi ; {to do so for the purpose of a feast), 
koo-dok^ 

Astern. See ^'Back^. 

At,Q], pi. Where f at what plaice f al-cb3>d t There, al-to'-di. Wliere is it f al-cbad kwi- 
sasf At the house, al-sbia'-lal. At night, al-J^i sit-slakb'-bel. Have you any sal- 
mon? a-o'-kwi s'ebedad bualdug-we! On f^e f^trd day, al-sle'-bwatl-dat. Under 
the house, klip al a'-lal. 

Atmospheric phenomena : — Wind, sbukb-bum. Clouds, skwusb-om. Rain, skal, o-kalb 
<8noir, ba'-ko, ma'-ko. J?at7, klem-bweMa. A rafntotr, ko-bat-shid. Meteors, fall- 
ing stars, klo^-bi-6tl, o-bwet-lil. An eclipse, tut-la'-bel. The aurora borealis, ug 
wus-se'-a-kat. See tbe above respectively. 

Awake, as-kulkb. To awaken, o-katl, o-knkbl. Wake or get up, it is daylight, kults-e'- 
bu, o-lakb-bil-lak. 

Awl, kwisb-kwisbks. 

Axe, ko-bat-it ; plnr., kam-ko-batMt. Axe-handle, skub-ut-ud-ul-li. 

B. 

Baby-house, bwia-bwil•mekbw^ See " Childish''^, A doll, b6b-da. 

Back {the), se'-licbid, tsuMitsb ; back-sides, bwut-sutcb. 

Ba^k, backwards, behind, lak, tulak, litMak. Haul back, tukb bod tii-lak. Qo behind 

(imp. adv.), lak. Back, come back, bel-kwu (imp. adv.), to give back, return, bul- 

kot sbed. 
Bad, tcicked, kullub'. That [is a\ bad horse, kuMub tiel sti-a-ke^-yu. To be bad 

weather, o dod-kub. It is bad weather to day, o dodkub a-ti-sld'kb'-beh To have a 

bad taste, o-tal-sub. 
Bag, swa^-bwad. (See Scrotum). 
Bait {for fishing), bal'-bul-le. 
Bald, as-lo' kwutsb. 
Bandage (compress for tlic head), swus'-buk-kos. 
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Banded {tcith broad stripes), as-hulkh-hulk. 

Banh or bhiff, a, liuk'kos. 

Bargain, See " Barter ''. 

Baric of trees (generic), s'eliub-becl, s'che'-bitj outside bark of thuja, 8(/-kwub; itmd^j 
bark of thuja, sla-gwuts, s'chub-bed, which also means, and more particularly, the 
inner bark of the (ir ; it is by them likened to tsub-bekhw, the throat of th4i salmon^ 
esteemed the choicest i)art, irom their similar color. 

Bark, to (as a dog), o-gwo^-hub. 

Barter, buy, sell, trade, exchange, to, o-hwo^-yub, o-ho'-yub, at'-si-gwus, ai'-gwus, wut-ta'- 
gwushid. I trade, ohwo'-yabchid ; he trades, oho'yubthu. I come to buy^ 1 tcill 
or wish to buy, la-ho'-yub-chid. Where did you buy [it] f cbad^ kwi^ tats^ sta'-gw'sh^t 
(t. e,, wJiere^ that^ your^ bargain^) f IIow much you ask for that f {how much tliat you 
trade f) ashed' kwi tats sta'-gw'sh. That is not dear, h we la heks Iwo'-yub. A trade, 
swo'-yub, sta'-gwush. For sale, sikh-hwo'-gum. There is no distinction between 
buying and selling, the idea being an exchange. 

Basket, kwe-lo'-litsh ; load-basket, tch' wa'-w^t; c^dar-bark basket or sack, kwai-toltsh; 
twig-basket, te'-de-gwud-doltsh 5 basket-kettle, si-alt ; urine-basket, swai'-ali (fr. o sa'- 
hwa, to urinate)', large baskets for storing, hullai'-yut-sid; small baskets for odds 
and ends, uk-so'-bus. Tlie figures on a basket, kl-pat^ Twigs or roots for basket-work, 
tsap^h. 

BatJie, to, o te'-te-tub. See *' Wash^. 

Bay, harbor, e-hwul-kab'. 

Be, to. The place of the verb to be is supplied by the adjectives aok and at-snts 
meaning present, which are conjugated to a certain extent as verbs, or it is under- 
stood from the connection, e.g., Is Stef-hai here? a-o'-kwi Ste-hai. He is in the 
house, at-suts al, shi aMal. Is tl^ere anything f a-o'kvvi sa hwus'l Is he here? at- 
set sot He is here, at'-suts or at-sud-sha^ Formerly^ my^ hair^ was^ Uong], to-hat, 
suds^ ti* skud'-zo^ ash-to-ha'-go^ In this phrase, to-hatsuds is the adjective pre- 
ceded by the sign of the past tense, " to ^. 

Bea^h, e-bab'-zichu. 

Beads, kwe'-a-kwe' (an adopted word), klo-a'hil-lnks klit-le'-a-huMuks. The larger kinds, 
chuk-chnk-wels. To string beads, tu-sha'-gw6b, du-shakliw^ 

Bear. See " MammaW\ 

Beard, kwed, kwedt. A razor, sukhhntl-kwed. To shave, o sukh-hutl-kwed. From 
sukh, a particle signifying use or purpose, ohuti or ohwutl, to separate^ and 
kwed. 

Beat. See " 8trike ". 

Beaver. See *' Mammals ^. 

Because (by paraphrase only). Ida so because I choose, o-ho'-yu^chid* kits-its^ gwad* 
hutch' (P do^ what? my* heart? or will). 

Become, to (in the sense of to be changed or transformed), hu'-ye-lo. He became a deer, 
hu'-ye-lo ske/gwuts. [You have] almost^ [tc?] become^ an Indian*, hwe' la-lil* gwuP 
ho-viF Atsil-tel-mu*. 

Bed, couch, the bed-place in a lodge, lulwa'-sed, hul-loa'-sed. Pillow, hwatlt. The under 
mat or a sheet, sla'-gwid (fr. sla'-gwnts, the inner bark of the cedar-thuja). 

Before, dze'-hu, dzi'-hu, litl-dze'-hu. 
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Behind^ lak, tu-lak, litMak. 

Belly^ klatcb, sinuk'-ha, kwi-yukh; corpulent^ pregnant , as-kwe-yiikh, askwe-ukw. 

Belonging to. See <* Of^. 

BelotCj under ^ beneath^ sunlcen^ klep, klip, tlep, tlip, s^tlup, klepa'-bats ; a caclie^ klap; a 
hill, klup. 

Belt^ buckle^ klat-snp-pud. 

Bend, to {as a bow), t'hudduk-shid. 

Beneath. See ^' Below ". 

Berries, fruit (generic), skwo-lat-lad. 

Berry-bearing shrubs, berries, &c. Fruity skwolat^-lad (generic). Craiiberry-plant^ 
occycoccus, klbol-suts ; the berry, kl-liols, sklul-holts. Bush-cranberry or red huckle- 
berry (qn. viburnum), stikb-bwe'-bats ; the berry, stikb-bweb^ stikb hw'im^ Uver- 
green huckleberry, kl-bwut-suts ; berry, kwuMuts. Swamp huckleberry, ste-ak'tl. 
Snowberry, ses-kwud. Oooseberrybush, tsa-ka'-bats ; berry, t8a-kab^ Red flowering 
currant {ribes sanguineus), po-kwuts; berry, pok. Dewberry, gwud-be'-bwuts; 
fruit, gwud-bekbw. Raspberry, chW-ko'-batS] fruit, cbilko^ba. Sahnon-berry (Rubus 
nutkanus), sta'-gwa duts, stug-wud. Capberry {Rubus strigosus), slakats, slat-lukb. 
Strawberries (two species), bat-sad-shid, le-lakw. Rose-bushes, skap'ats. Crab-tree, 
kakb bwuts; fruit, kakbw. Hawthorn, cbe-ba^-dats; fruit, cbe-bad. Wild cherry, 
tswa'-dats ; the fruit, tswad. Serviceberry {amelanchia canadensis), kolas tan. 
JElder (scarlet berry), sambucu^ pubens, tsabtats ; fruit, tsabt. JElder (blue berries), 
s. canadensis, tsakb-wud. Bearberry (lonicera involticrata), tsebwat. Oregon grapCy 
holly leaved barberry {Berbcris aquifolium), swe^-bats, swes-bad-uts ; tJie berry, swe'; 
a smaller species, swi' sbnb-uts ; berry, swi^sbub. Sallal (Ts'inuk), gaultheria shal- 
/ou, ta'kads ; th^ berry, ta'-k'd. Arbutus uva ursi,&ka'\^-vi a-diitsi the berry, sksd'-wsi. 

Bet, to (also either to win or lose, to gamble), otsaP-tub, o-tsuP-tub (from tbe same root 
as o-sulp-tsul, to whirl, from tbe rotary motion of tbe gambling disks), o-tsla'-l($kw 
(from tbe name of the game of *' hand^\ la-baK), sla-bal. I bet, ot-sul cbid. P have 
won^ a bef of you*, o-tsul-tub^ wo-tlet*sbid* gwuMa'-po*. 

Beyond, de'-a-le'-cbup, debeds. 

Birds {water-fowl, generic), skwa-kwe-lusb ; {^^ tree birds^^), stle-keF-kub ; eggs, o-os'; 
feathers, stokw; wings, tse'-tsal, tsitsal; the mallard, bat-but ; j!>if;eon, bum-O'; 
screech-owl, s'klat-lSkw, slat-lakw; crow, ka^-ka; raven, skwaukb ; golden eagle, 
s'bu'-bi-cbal ; blue jay, skai-kai ; wren, s'cbe'-cbul; redheaded woodpecker, kut- 
katsb ; sandpiper, witl-wilkb ; tattler, ke-o'-ya. 

Bite, to, obutls; bitten, butld. Did he bite [you]f o-butlsid t to sxwik, to raise a blistir 
by suction, qu, but-la^-lekw. 

Black, hitotsa. 

Blankets, salit-za; white blanket, hokkohV-zsL (bo-kok'b, ?r/ii/c); bul-tobo-lit^-za (qu. 
from bwultum, a white man); red blanket, bi-kwet-so-lit'-za (be-kwetl, re(?); blue 
blanket, hai-tiit-sa-lit'-za (bi-toL'-sa, black or dark blue); green blanket, buk-kwas- 
so-lit'-za (bo-kwats, green); native blankets of dogs^ hair, ko-matl-kad (ko-mai, a dog); 
of mountain-goats'^ wool, swet-le-il-ked (swet-le, a goat). 

Blaze, to (as afire), o-bwe'-a-kwits-but. 

Blind, astkla'-kos, as-ta'-kos. 

Blister {to raise a blister by suction), but-la'-lekw. See ^^Medicine^, 
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Bloodj to'-li-gwiit, sto'-li-gwu(l. 

Blow^ to {with the breath)^ o-po'-od; (as tJie icind), o-po'-al6kw'; to break wUid^ opu'j 
to drifts o-piikw; to blow down {as a tree)^ od zakhw. See ^^Lean^\ 

Blueipale)^ hokwaikliw; (dark)^ hi-tot-sa. 

Blush, tOj ot-liet-silus. See ^^ Angry ^. 

Body {hu7nan)j sta-ehigwut, daut-si; a dead body, skai yu. PartJi of the body: — Head, 
s'hai yus; forehead, se-lelts, si-lels; crown, bu-koked; back of the head, sul-kwa'- 
gwa-putsli; skull, sliau'-utsh; brain, tzub-ket; hair, skad-zo ; /ace, sat-zus; eye- 
brows, tso^-bud ; eye, ka'-lus, ka lob; eyebrows, hatsb-kla-lus; uirper lid, s'hu«-kwal- 
ol kwad, skal-olkwud ; under lid, hntlpa-lol'-kwud ; eyelashes, klip-pud; nosey 
inuk-s'u ; nostrils, aslo^-lo ; ears, kwil-la'di; cheeks, shu-tu-ba'-di, hwe'-lad-i; mouth, 
kadhu ; ^?*p«, ats-le-pal-dutl ; upper lip, sh^kiiVyutsid; U7idcrlip,sk\ei}'dV'yntsk\] 
tongue, kla^-lap, klal-lup ; teeth, dza'-dis; chin (same as uuder lip) ; jawbone, R'ebiim- 
sha'-yu-chid ; 6card, k wed t, kwed ; throat, skap'-sub; neck, kaiukb'-kwa, asjadsb'; 
o/t6*f, so-led'-gwus; breast of woma7i,^k{xb-o'', «(pjp/e, skub-o'-al'-li, selks ; shoulder, 
ta'lakw, si-la'-lo-bid ; shoulder blade, ak'd'li^k'Hnd', hock, sc^-la-cbid, tsul-litcb, stul- 
Ifedj' ; posteriors, bwut-sutcb; anus, tsukw; belly, klatcb, kwi yO'k, kwi-yukb', srauk'- 
ka; bladder, s^hw-pu ; eTi^rai/^, kadzakb' ; wat'e/, blal'-gwa ; Inp, oo^-pW; pudenda, 
80-wikbl', st-so'-wikbl; labia, silai'-yu-sid ; womb, biib-da'-ad ; placenta, a' shud- 
dikbK; penis, sbeKla; penis with retracted foreskin, es pak; hair of pubiJi, skwud- 
de; te«^c«, ba'-cb'd, ma'-cbin ; «crofwm, sfis-bwa'-ad ; /tearf, 8t'8altcb,8t-8a'-le; irawf, 
sat^-le-gwus ; /tip*, hok-k'bap'; arm (uo general word) ; c/i>o?r, ko bukb'-wut-sbid, 
kob-bwuMa'-bad; lower arm (teriM), cba'-lesb; hand {fingers), s'ba'latcbi; right 
hand, dza-a^-cbi; Irft hund, ka'-let-cbi; 2?a?w, hwut-so'-sat-cbi, s'tu ku-la'-cbi; thumb, 
slii-klal-tla'-cbi, slut-Ialt-sat-cbi; little finger, steZ-so-balk-sat-chi; ,/i7i(/er» {collect- 
ively), 8ukb be-a'-lat-cbi ; knuckles, bwe'-kwe-bukb-bwacbi; nails of either fingers 
or toes, ko bwa'cbi, ko-bwai-cbi, k'sok-tabk'set obi ; toenails, kw^khsbud ; leg, 
(uo general word) ; thighj sa'-lap ; inside of thigh, bwat^ s'l-ba ; knee-pan, hwai-yu-la- 
ka'-lot-sid; ca//" 0/ fe^, au-teks ; anJcle, ko-bab-8bid, ko-bokb-sbid ; /oof, n^^f /oof, 
dza-sbid ; left foot, klal-sbid ; feet, dza-sb'd sbid ; instep, sbuk-sbid ; sole, st'kol-sbid; 
Aee/, sluka'-but-sbid : toes, saalshid; big toe, slut-lalk sbid, slo-tlalk-sbid ; veins^ 
te-tots; blood, to'-ligwut, ato'li-gwud ; bones, s'blau'-yu; skin, budzad-mit; saliva, 
kwul-ot-sid; excrement, sputs; urine, sukbbwa. See tbe above respectively. 

Boil, to, o-kwalts, o-pul-bu-tsut (qu. from o-poa-lCkw, to blow). Boil^ some^ potatoes, 
kwalts* uks* 'peo-kots^. 

Bone, s'blau'-yu ; fish-bones, s'bakbs. 

Border, edge of anything, e^-la-bikl, litle'-la-bad. See ^^JEdge^, 

Bore, to, cbul-p't-t'd, tu-cbulpud (cbelp'-lin, a gimlet). See " Twist^. 

Borrow, leiid, s'chu-lalts. / borrow, cbu-lalts-cbid. 

Born. See " Bring forth ". 

Bosom {of woman), milk, skub-o ; the nipple, skub-o-al'-li ; to suck, suckle, q. v., o-kub'-o. 

Both, bo-kwi sa'-le {all two). 

Bote, tsa'-tsutiS, s't-sastis; bowstring, lukh'-bwitsb, sbu-tukb'-bwitsb ; strung, tut- 
bw6tsbt ; straightened {as a bow that has been bent), tu-puub-k'sbid ; to bend a boWj 
t'bud-duk-sbid. 

Bow of a canoe, sbudst ; the bowsman, lei sbudst. 
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Bowl {woodeyi)j saus, sa-sus; (of horn ofovis montana or ^^bigJt^rn^), spul-kwus. 

Box, chestj trunk, wuk-kub^ wo-kap'; lid of box, te-kot-sits, ste-kOt-sid 5 ditty-box for 
trifles, hudde-gweg^-8a le. 

Boy, cha'-cbas, cha'cliesh (literally small, a small one). 

Braid, to (as the hair), o-tub-sid; braided, stub-sbid-de', tob-she-dud. I braid, o-tub- 
Bhe-dud. 

Bracelet (of brass wire), swop; (of beads), so-kwa'-cbi. 

Branches of a tree, s'cbast. See ^^Tree^\ 

Brass, ku-la-lat'-hu ; brass-nailed, covered with nails (as a trunk or gun-stock), as-cbitsb 
(see ^^Buttons^); brass kettle, kwads-a-lat-bu. 

Bread, sa-po-lil (a borrowed word fr. Ts'iuuk, tsa'-po-lil). 

Break, to (as a stick), also to separate, divide, o-bwutl; broken, bwut-letelit; to break the 
leg, ohwutl-shud ; checkered, o-bwatl-bwatl ; a part of anything, ilbwutl; loose, 
bwut-bwulb ; to break, wind, o-pu ; broken (as a horse), bai'-yil. 

Breathe, to, sPt-s'l-dab. See " To bring forth ". 

Bridge of logs, se-wuts'. 

Bring, to, atl'-tu (a trausitive form of the verb at-la, ut-la, to come; for sioiilar 
instances see under *'Go '' and ''^Carry,^ ^^See^ and *''JSJiow^), I bring, la-atl-tut-sbid. 
Bring or hand me, atl-tu'-sbids, utl-ko^-sbids, yatl-sbids (see ^^Oive^), Oo and bring, 
klob^-cha-hu* o-okhts^-chu^ atld-hu* (literally good^ you^ go^ you^, bring*). Bring 
fire-wood, ot-la chop, kla'-chub (stak-wub, wood). Bring a light, lakhs lakh-shud. 
Bring a little fire (a brand), klel-la-gwub. Go^ fetch* [my\ things^, okht-shids^ as- 
shats* (atl-tu'-shids) stab-dop^ (see under " Give^). As-chub-ba, to bring wood and 
water (f to wait on). 

Bring forth, to, o-be-dab, m-dab. Derivatives, de-bad-da, de-bud-da, an infant, a son; 
sud-di-be ba-da, a daughter ; shed-di-bnd-da, my child; mi-niad, bi-bad, a little one; 
ba^-ba-ad, offspring; beb'-da, a doll; beb'-o-kwed, to dandle; as also man, bad, 
father ; de-b9<d, your father. See to breathe, sPt-o'l-dab. Still-born (i. e., dead), as- 
a'-ta-bud, las-yo'-bil (the word used for animals). To produce abortion (by rolling 
over a log), od-bu-kwakw. 

Brittle, aspe^-a-kail, ke'-ya^ 

Broad, as-p61'. 

Broom, su-ku-kwalt^-bu, su-gu-gwalt-hu. 

Brother. See '^Relationships^. 

Bucket, skod, skwe'-a-kwod (from sukh, use or purpose, hwe'-wi, to get, ko, water). 

Buffalo. See ''Mammals^. 

Bullet, arrow, te'-sud. 

Burn, to, o-hod (hot, hod,^re). I shall burn, klo-ho^-chid (see ^^Fire^), o-kwash. 

Bury, to, o-pad-dud. See under ^'Cook^, puds. 

Busy, to be (to be at work), o-yai-us. See *' \Vork^\ 

But. See '' Only ^. 

Buttons, s'cbits-she-do^ (a small bulbous root, from a fancied resemblance to which the 
name was taken, and from which also as-chitsh, covered with brass nails). 

Buy, to. See ^'Barter ", 

By and by. See under ^'Presently ^. 
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c. 

CachCj a, klap ; from klSp, under ^ beneathj sunken, 

Calnij smooth, to be, o-le'-a-wil. 

Canoe (generic), ke/-lo-bit; TsinuTc or Mdkah pattern, o-ot'-hus; northern canoe, ste^-watl; 
shorcliiosed or burden canoc^ klai. To go in a canoe, oMutl. To get into a canoe, 
o-keMa-gwil. See ^^Oet on^. The bow of a canoe, shudst, shidst; stern, e'-lak 
{the behind); thwarts, hw'l-liul-wild ; mast, shi-pot-aMi; sail, po-tud; paddle, hObt. 

Cape, cloak (worn like a poncbo), lo'-gwus. 

Carpenter, worker in wood, o-pai'-ak. 

Carry, to, okb-tii (transitive form of verb, o-okb, to go). Carry (imp.), Okb'-tu-sbid. Take 
and carry, kwud-dnd okh-tu, o-cbo'-ba, as-cbub-ba. I carry, les-cbi-ba'-cbid. / 
carry on the shoulder, muk-kwet^-sa cbid. Carry your letter, ab'-ak kals 'bal. 

Castrated, hwaU-ma'-diin ; from o-hwutl, to separate. 

Cat (adopted from Engb'sh), pisb-pisb ; litter of kittens, pi^-o-pips-pisb. 

Catch, take, to, o-kwud^-dud. Catch on {as a liook or tlwm), kle-kwaF-litsb ; catch sea- 
fowl in a net, o-tuk-kub, o-tlot-Phob (from o-tlots, a knot, knotted, and o-bob, to go). 
^ee^'Fish"^. 

Certainly^ truly, tatl, tntl, tutMo. See "Trtie^. 

Chair, seat, 8ukb-a-gwud-de (from sukb, use, and gwad-del, to sit, q. v.). 

Change, alter, to, la-le^-it-ub (from la-le', different, q. v.). You have altered in appearance, 
tu-la-le'-o-8il cbu (from sil-els, forehead). You have changed your mind, la-le'-il- 
ukbw^ tad* hutch^ te* dug'- we* (literally, changed^ your^ heart^ this* you^). To be 
changed or transformed, bu-ye-lo. See "To become^. 

Chaise, seek, look for, q. v., n'gwut-chid. 

Clmste, as-pa'-lil ; unchaste, as-bwul-ka. See ^^Foolish ^. 

Cheat, to, cbe-yadsb. 

Checkered, o-bwutl-hwutl ; from o-bwutl, to break or separate. 

Cheeks, bwe'-lad-i, sbu-to-ba'-di. See ^^JEar^\ 

Chest, box, Se<? '^Box^. The breast, se-l^d-gwas. 

Chew, to, o-ka'-wa-lfekw. 

CTte/*, siab, Bi-am ; (plur.), si-i-ab. The i>e%, sbuk-si-ab {the Above Chief). To scold^ 
to lord it, si-ab-o-ku. 

C/w7e/, mi-man, bi-bad ; {little one), de-hud' -ila; a man-child, sto'-to-m\sh (dim.o/*8tobsb, 
man); a first-born child, s'cbulkb; a crowd or gathering of children, we'-U8-80. 
Childish, as-bwe'-bwi-luk (see ^^Foolish^); a baby-house, bwinbwil-mSkhw. 

Chin, 8kle-pai-,yut-8id. Long chinned, badzai-ut-8id (bats, long). 

Choke, to (in swallowing), cbi-kwup-sub, kl-kwaps-ab tub. 

Chop, chip off, to, o-kluk'-wod, o-tlukw, cba'-bwut. See *'To cut^. 

Clean, to, o-bwuts, t'we^-koltsb. To clean up, carry away dirt, sweep, oe'-a-kwud-d5p. 

Clear out, be off, off with you, lil-tsut, lel-tsut (imp. adv., from lil, \e\,far). 

Clear up, to {as tJte weather), o-guk-kub (from o-guk, to open, q. v.), o-e'-ku. It is clear- 
ing vp overhead, o-6kbu ti sbuk'h. 

Climb. See ^^ Ascend^. 

Cloth, fiunnel, red, be'-kwetl ; black, dark blue or green, dark-colored, but tots; light-blue, 
busb oks. 

Clotlied, dressed, as-set'-sam. 
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CloudSj skwush-ub, skwnsbum. Cloudy^ s'huchabku; t'cbab-kukh (Niskw.); 8'kat- 
lub (Snoh.). 

Club^ ka-bo'-sin ; a loaded stick or slung-shot^ kup-lasb. 

Coals of fire, pekbt. 

Coldy tus. To he cold, o-tiis-sib. Cold (adj.)* as-klokb-hwil. My back is cold, as-klokb^- 
wil ki se-la-cbid. Cold victuals, as-klokb-wil sutldj lean, asklo-il. 

Comb, to, o-pi-klo'-8ub. J* comb^ myself^, te at-sa^ Op-klo'-sub^-cbrd*. 

Colors, the: — white, bo-kokw; black, dark-blue, dark-green, and dark colors generally, 
bi-tot-sa; light-blue, bo-kwaikbw; light-green and yellow, bo-kwats; red, be-kw6tl. 
lu tbis, as probably in most of tbe Indian tongues, tbere is very little pre- 
cision in tbe distinction of colors beyond wbite, black or d<irk, and red. 

Command, order, to, ot-bu de'-kwid ; to give an order for anything, to give one anything to 
do, o-dab. 

Come, to, arrive, reach, at-la, ut-la, o-klut-cbil, otlut-cbil. I come, la-atl-sbid. I came 
from Port Townsend, tul ad ka'-tai stits latl. By what road did you come f cbad^ 
sbug-w'tF ka-tsi^ bwutl* ? (literally, where^ road^ you^ came*). I came by the Mskwalli 
road, SKWA'-Li sbug-w'tl tets-a bwutl. Come here, at-la twul te'. Come^ you^ [and] 
sit^ [here], at-la^-cbo'-bo* gwud-del^. Come quick, bai-et'-la, ai-utMa, at-latl. Come 
inside, ut-lat-li bad-dikbw. I come or arrive, ut-lat'-cbil-sbid. The chief has come, 
si-ab tot-la'-cbil. Ah ! youWe arrived, a-ha'! o-tlut-cbil-cbu. I hare just come, da'-bu- 
chid ot-blut-cbi. Yesterday I reached here, to-datl-dat-sbids ot-blet-cbi twul-te'. I 
arrived some time ago, es-ta-a'-go sttit-klat-cbil. Perhaps he is coming here, bo-ltis 
ku-da' o-tlntcb-il-ukw. 

Come ashore. See '* Shore ". To come up, rise in tlie water {as after diving), sbSkb (from 
h\ix\k^\\, above). Come back, bel-kwu (imp. adv.). I came for nothing, pat-latlcbid 
la-baista (an idiomatic pbrase, pat-latl meaning ^^for nothing ", q. v., la-bais-ta, to 
come or go without purpose). Come here, where are you f poi-cbu ; gwul-le'-cbid 
ta-gwes-taf (also idiomatic, but not explained). 

Conceive, become pregnant, to, od-zed'-zi ; pregnant, as-zed'-za-be. To produce abortion, 
od-bu-kwakw. 

Conjuring, sbe-na'-nam, sbo-da'-dab. A conjurer, or '' medicine-man^, sbo-nam', sbo-dab^ 
The familiar of the conjurer, ske-lal-i-tud, skwo-lal-i-ttid. Tbis word is also applied 
to any particular gift, power, or acquirement possessed by an individual, and is 
equivalent to tbe ta-mano-us of tbe Jargon, tbe i'-ta-ma'-na-was of tbe T'sinuk. 
From o-e'-tiit, to sleep, o-kulki-lal-i-tut, to dream, q. v., as it is in a dream or trance 
tbat tbe spirit reveals itself. 

Tbere are various kinds of conjuring according to tbe object to be attained. 
Among tbem are, s'bi'-na; s'bin-bin, or s'benMia-nim (tbe duk-wal-li of tbe Makabs), 
known on tbe Sound as tbe black ta-ma'-no-us, a species of Masonry; ()d-z6kbw, 
a perlbrmance akin to table-tipping (see ^^Bhw^); steMim (from teMib, a song), 
tbat of success witb women ; tsaik, luck at the game of ^^hand^, wbicb also brings 
kw^k'b, fair iciiid; tob-sbe-dad, the making of fair tceather; yil-rae'-bu, the sal- 
mon dance. See " Mythology ''. 

Continue, go on {as with a story), be'-wil, be'-wiMa. I will go on, klo-be'-wil-tu-cbid. 
It is rarely used except as the imp. adv. away, away toith you. See '^ Oo ". 
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CooZr, tOj bui-da'-lilld 5 to hoily o-kwalts', o-pul-hu'-lsut (qa. from o-po-a-16kw, to blow) ; 
baked under ground^ puds (opud-dud, to btiry) 5 to roast on a sticky o-kwalb, o-kwulb, 
o-kwuloi ; on hot stones and covered with mats, kul-sid ; to fry^ wu-che'-lia-16l-kwa 5 
cooked, done, kwul. 

Copulate, to, o-e'-bel, e'-bib, e'-p6p, e'-mim, o-el-i-kwut. To steal upon a woman at night, 
i-bash ; to ravish, o-hi-etl. See " Court ^. 

Copulation, ko-kal-e^-kwu (from o-e'-li-kwut). 

Corpse, skai-ja. The word also siguifies a grave or any place of deposit for the dead. 

Corpulent, pregnant, as-kwe'-ukw, as-kwe-yakh (from kwi-yukh, the belly). 

Cough, as-hwe'-kus, as-to'-ko-bed-dub. 

Coun^, kwash-it, ha t-sbid ; 1 county hat-sid-shid. See ^^How many" and ^^Xumerals^. 

Courts make love to, lie toith, o-kad-dab, o-kad-dub, wo-kud-ab-akb (from skuds, a stveet- 
heart)] I court, at-skudchid. See " To steal^ and " TJie mouth^. 

Cover {of a box or kettle), stekot'-sid ; covered, with the lid on, kuk-kot-sid; covered (a* 
with a blanket), as hat-sitcb. 1 cover myself, as-bat-sid-cbid. 

Cradle, s'haV-tans, s'haF-ted-itl, skak-ke^itl. The cradle-stick, to which it is hung, dzud 
duk-ted-6tl (Nisk.) 5 dzEkw^-tedetl (Snob.), literally rocker, from dza'-a-gwut, to rock. 
TJie compress for flattening the chiWs head, eskb-kDs-tam. 

Crazy, as-dze-gwa'-tub. 

Cr'iep, crawl, to, o-takb^-ba-gwil. 

Crooked, kwal. 

Cross {sign of the), kla-bat-sab. 

Cross-wise, as-kwal-gwus (from kwal, crooked). ' 

Cry, weep, also tocrya^ an animal, o-bab, o-ba^-bab, wo-ha'-bab. Why do you cry t o-bSd' 
tat-sa^ wo-ha*-bab^! (tchy^ your^ cry^.) To cry out with pain, tse^-ak-ad. To howl (as 
a wolf or dog), ka-wdb. See " Wail^, Why do you cry, chief? o-b6d-cbukb si-ab 
otat-sa wo-ha'-babt 

Cut, to, o-cbOkw, wat-ebo'-kot-sid, o-hwet'-sko-tut, obw6ts-ko-kub, o-kle'-cbid, o-kldts. 
To cut the hair, kle^-chil-ke-dab. To cut the hands, o-bwdtsb-at-cbi, from s'ba-lat-cbi, 
hand. Once^ \I] cut [my] hand?, tuts-bletsh-at-cbi' asb-to-ba'-go^ To cut with scis- 
sors, wut-le-chal-e'-kwu. See " Scratch^. 

D. 
Dandle, to, b6b-o-kwed. See ^^Ghild^. 

Dance, sd<kb'-bam; to dance, wu-sakb-bum; apUice used for dancing, sakb-bam-alt-bu. 
To frisk as a dog, sakb-hwub. A mask used at dances, stet-kwa'-mus. The salmon 
dance {on its first arrival), yil-me'-bu. 

Dark, the, klakb', sklakb ; dark, as-bisad, st's-a'-la-gob ; dark colors, bl-totsa {black)^ 
See " Night ''. 

Dawn, to, o-la'-bel, o-lakb'-bil-lukb. See ^^JAght ". 

Day, sla'-bel, shla-bel (from l^kb, light, q. v.) ; morning, klop ; noon, ta'-gwut ; afternoon^ 
kla-pOk, sbit-lo-kwatl ; evening, slatla^-be ; sunset, nat-la-biu ; night, klakb, sklakb, 
sklakb-bel; midnight, is-dat, as-dat. See under ^^ Future sign^, ^^ To-day^, ^^Pres- 
ently ". 

Dead. See^^Todie^. 

Deaf, as-ti-kwa'-de (from kwil-la'-di, the ear). To be deaf, not to understand, as-tikwa'-dit. 
DonH you understand t as-ti-kwa'-dit-cbu f 1 donH understand, as-ti-kwa'-dit-cbid. 
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Dear {inprice)^ k^tsb, liekwsUio'-yub (large bargain). See ^^ Barter^, 

Vernon. See " Mytliology ". 

Deepj sunken^ st'lup, klip, tlip, &c. See ^^Onder^\ ''^Below^. 

Depart, to: See '^ To go ". 

Descend, to {as from a hillj ahorse, &c.), o-t<V-gwil, hu-ta'-gwil ; I descend, o-hu-ta'-gwil- 
chid ; to get down, o-kwe'-ba-gwil. 

Die^ to (in speaking of people), o-a'ta-bud, o-at-a-bud ; (of animals), o-yo'-bilj stillborn, 
o-yo^-bil. 

Different, la-le', lul-le', da-le'-te. Like^ a crow\ with^ this* differenced, butPh^ te ka'-ka*, 
gwuP te* telal-le* (speaking of a blackbird). See ^^Afwther^, ^^Far^. To alter, 
la-le^-it-ub ; lul-le'-kwus, in a different way, (see " Thus^), 

Dig, to, a-chab, eba-ad ( from cbo, a hole) ; to dig clams, o-akb'-bo ( from s£lkh-bo, shell- 
fish); ah! many women are digging (roots), at (ihi'dii^chUdix' \ ka'-kwisla-dea-cbab; 
dig out (as a canoe), sisil-tiu. 

Diminutives : — man, stobsb, sto'-to-misb ; father, de-bSd ; child, de-bad^-da j liar, ttis- 
budsb ; one who tells little lies, ttis-be'-budsh ; horse, sti-a-ke'yu ; foal, stit-ke^yu ; 
salmon roe, kulkb ; herring roe, ke^-a-kulkb; summer, bad-dub; spring, o-be-bud- 
dub; t^c popZar, kwa-de'-a-kwats 5 <^ea«pew, kvve-kwa-de-a-kwats; a stone, chef Aa; 
gravel, cbi-cbitshMla ; an island, sti'-cbi; an ihlet, sti-ta-cbi; a prairie, ba'-kwob; 
a small one, bab-a-kom ; a river, stoMuk; stream, ste'-to-luk, sto-ti-lukw; to be 
ashamed, o-bet-sil; to pretend to be so, in jest, o-be-ba-bet-sil ; also the interjection in 
merriment, as-be'-bi-be' 5 foolish, as-bwul-luk ; childish, as-hwe'-bwi-luk ; there, al- 
todi ; a little way off, al-to-didi ; at hand, di-di, de'-a-de ; hy and by, ba'-akw ; pres- 
ently, akwi-ba-kwi j presently, klaMad (dim., kla-lad-kli.) See also under "Do//'' 
and ^^Gat^, ^^Ilog^, for plural diminutives. 

Dinted, notched, as-tutl-kwa'-had. 

Dirty, skla'ka-disb, as-che'-uk-wil. . 

Diseases : — small-pox (also tbe female demon wbo represents it), sco-tum^ ; syphilis (in a 
man), as-t'blai^-uts ; [in a woman), ast-sau'-e; buboes, as-butl-bal^ ; gonorrhoea, 
o-cbug'-bub 5 consumption, as-to'-kwi-bud'-dub 5 hives, as-cbe-bwaiy ; a faint, tsatl'- 
dutl ; vertigo, sul-snlp^-tub (see " To whirl^) 5 boils, spuk'h ; fever and agtte, ais- 
chid-ba'-dob ; eoi/^A, as-bwe'-kus, as-to-ka-ba^-dob; to have the headache, o-but-lutsb; 
to break the arm, o-bwut-la'-bad ; to break the leg, o-bwutl-shud (see " Break^); cut 
or scratched, q. v,, as-bwfit' ; to scratch the face, o-bwe'-cbas ; to scratch the hands, 
o-hwet'-sat-cbi (see ^^ Hand^); chapped hands, as-tak-bul; wart^, as-e-dk. 

Most of tbe above words bave tbe adjective prefix as, and probably signify 
having sucb a disease. See " Sick ^. 

Dish, plate (of stone), luk-wai; (of wood), lil-kwi ; a large dish, b6kb-pai-yultfih (bfikw, 
large). 

Dive, to, o-o'-sil. See " Forehead^. 

Divide, to. See *' Break^\ 

Dog (the common kind), ko'-bai, ko'-mai, sko^-bai (plur. sko-ko-bai) ; the kind sheared 
for its fleece, ske'-ba (Nisk.), ska'-ba (Skagit); biteh, to'-witl; a litter of pups ^ skwe- 
o-kwe'-o-ko-bai ; dog like, sbis^-ko-bai. 

Doll, bebda. See ''Child » 

Double, to. See''FoW\ 
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Downstream^ alkli-lmd, to-watl-bad'. 

Dre«wi, to, o-kul-ki-lal-i-tut; to tell on^s Jrea/w*, it-saMi-tut -tub-shed, from o-e'-tut, fo 
sleep, q. v. Siie^^ Conjuring ^\ 

Dress, articles of (see ^^Chth ", '''Blanlceis ^) : — hat^ cap, sbwais above 5 shirt, shu-pat, pat- 
snb-uts, spimpt; pantaloons of shin or cloth, yel-la'-bit-sliid, yel-ara-tsen ; skin leg- 
gings, bats-a-bi-dak ; a pair of leggings, shoes, or stockings, yel-sbid ; one leg or foot 
of same, kluk-sbid^ moccasins, yal-sbid ; leather «/tof«, t'kwab-sbid ; a vest, lab-bo- 
bad ; a cape or blanket worn over the head like a poncho, lo-gwus ; the cedar-bark cape 
made by the Mdkdhs, ket-blein'-ma; a icoman^s petticoat of fringe, s'cbad-zab; a sleeve 
a'-cbi; apron, se'-yiip 5 modern dress, kletl-pikw ; belt or buckle, klat-spp-pud; fringe 
us-sut^-sa; stitching or embroidery, s'bal; needle, pots^-ded, pad'-sted; mat needle 
klakbw-t.id; /Area^, sukb-pats ; ^arn, suit, suld ; spool-thread, bekb-ka'-bats sukb 
pats^; pins, cbits-cbid-6sb-bad ; hooks and eyes, kleP-kwid-gwuI ; buttons, s'cbits 
sb'-do'; button hole, 2l^-\o' ) tAiwWe, bwe' bw-kwi-ekw 5 bracelets^ swop, so-kwat-cbi 
finger-rings, s'k^ts-k'se'-ebi, shis-cbuk-sit-cbi; earrings or pendants, sklug-wa^-de, 
slet-lo-a'-de, ast-luk-wa'-di ; necklace^ jad-sbib ; looking-glass, s'bu-lal-bus ; beads, q, 
v., kwe-a-kwe» klit-le'-a-bul-luks, cbuk-cbuk-els. See tbe above respectively. 

Drift, to {as with the wind only), o-pukw (see " To blowzy, also with the tide or stream j to 
float down. 

Drink {any liquid or juice), sko'-kwa; to drink (as men and horses), o-ko'-kwa; {as dogs 
and other animals that lap), tl-kaukb. I drink some water, o-ko^-kwad-cbid ak-ki 
a ko'. He donH drink, b we-kwi sko^-kwa. We are thirsty, ko-kwai-litl-sbid. See ko, 
water, aud derivatives. 

Drivcj to {as a nail), ot-sus-sud (from tsns-tud, a nail); to drive animals, luk-kwS.t-lad, 
lap-peld. 

Drop, let drop, lose, to, o-bo^-but-sut. 1 have lost [something], to-ho'-but-sbid. 

Drown, to, 6t\-t^b. 

Drum, to (a« at dances, and in conjuring, gambling, &c,), si-u'-tid-soltsb. 

Drunken, as-bwul-ku. See ^'Foolish ". 

Dry, to, o-sba'-bad ; dried {as fish), as-sb^p ; to leave dry {as by ebbing of the tide), 
o-sbutMukb ; a puddle or pool that dries up, as-tsup. 

Dull {as an ax), as-kluds'-bu-bos. 

B. 

Ear, kwil-la'-de; cheeks, bweMa-de; as-kla'-bot, to hear; as-ti-kwa-de, deaf, q.v,; 

as'-lo-bul-de', the ear-holes for rings, dtc. (from as'-lo, a hole) 5 slit-lo-a'-di, ast-lug-wa'- 

di, sklug-wji'-di, ear-rings ; so-lukb-ti slug-wa'-di, pendants of dentaUum shells (so- 

lukb, dentalium) ; a mule^ bekw-gwil-de^ 
Earth, the, swa-tekbw'-teu (see "Ptecc''); earth or soil, s'gwis-tulb, se-gwes'-tulb, 

skwes-talb (see *' ISand^^). 
East, the, ka-bol-gwun^-hu, k'kol-gwuu'-bu. It is tbe country on tbe sun's road in tbe 

east. See'' Wind ^. 
Eat, to, o-atld, o-utld, se'-tld. Teat, o-utld'-chid, atl-do'-cbid. You (sing.) eat, atl-do'-chu. 

Did you^ (plur.) eat^ last night^ f o-utld» 'shel'-a-pu^ to-tlakb^ I 1 wiU eat, klo-ut-lut- 

cbid. Presently^ [we] unll eat^ some^ crabs*, tel-betsb* klet-la'-bad^ ake^ bes'-kwu*. 

Come, eat, at-la' bwatl. Full, satisfied, as-batl. Food, sutld. I have done, as-batl-cbid. 
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There is a close verbal affinity between this word and at-la, ut-la, to comcy thoagli 
it is difficalt to conceive of a connection of ideas between them. To eat mth a 
spoorij klo-bod (kleb-bud, a spoon) ; to eat excrement (a« the raven)^ od-hal-ku-dat»h. 

Ebbj tOj o-hwa^-dutsli. 

Echo, na'-gwa-bet. 

Eclipse, an, tut-la^-hel (tn, the past sign, slaMiel, day). 

Edge, border of anything, the horizon as tlie border of the earth, eMa-bad ; the edge of a 
knife, se'-la-huds. The root is obviously the same with eMuks, e'-la-has, the end, 
Si-la'-had, the side-fins of flatfish. 

Elbowj ko-bukh'-wut-shid, kob-hwul-la-had. 

Elope, to, tle-ukw-ta-gwul. 

Embroider, to, with thread, quilU, &c., whence to write, o-hal, o-haMod ; I write^ o-hS,]- 
chid; have you been writing? have you written? to-haMad-o-cha-hu f Embroidered, 
stitched, figured^ as-hals; a book or letter-writing, s^hs,\Sy e^hal'y writing m^iterials, 
sakh-hals (snkh, particle denoting use or instrument). To e^nbroider with bcada, 
o-tn'-sha-shukw. 

Empty, as-hwat-sab ; to empty (see ^^Pour^), 

Enclosed, within, as-dukw. 

End or point {as of a stick or knife), eMuks, seMuks, eMa-hus. See edge. Qu. selks, 
the nipples. 

Enough, klul-dukhw (see ^^Stop^), klo-hwul. You have enough, klo-hwuF-ko-chukh. 
Whe7i helped to food, hai (stop). 

Entirely, hoi; entirely whitCj h5l-ho-kwokw. 

Entrails, kad-zakh. 

Evening, slat-la'-he ; the evening star, kla-hai'-lal-lus. 

Every, bo'-kwi {all) ; everywhere, bo'-kwi-chad, bSb-kwu chad, bo-kwi l@l-cbSd {every 
far where). See '* Where ". 

Eye, ka-lob', ka-lus; (plur.) tuts-eds-gwa'-lus, stud-gwa'-ltis. Eyeballs, hntsh-klaMus 
{mind or heart of the eye); eye-lids j q, v,, at-shus-kaMus ; squint-eyed, as-kutch-a'- 
Itls, as-huk-chaMus; one-eyed, tuil-ka' -Ins ; sunken-eyed, a\khw\-ka'-\ns] with protub- 
erant eyes, tush-kwa'-ltis, as-hu-shu-kwa'-lus ; the trillium, ta ka-lob a swa-tekhw- 
t'u {the earth^s eye) ; to wink, q. v., shed-ka'-lus. The word for eye is often used 
for the whole face, as in English visage. 

Eye-lashes, klip-pud. 

Eye-lids, at-shtis-ka'-lus ; the upper lid, skal-ol-kwud hush-kwal-Ol-kwdd ; under lid, 
hutl-pal-ol-kwud ; ot-se^-pa-lil, to shut the eyes, to wink; o-tse'-pul-shid, I shut my 
eyes ; as-tse'-po-lil, as-tse^-pul, mth closed eyes. Not a derivative, as-hut se'-ktis, 
with half-closed or languishiiig eyes. 

Exchange, to, ai^-gwus, at-si-gwus, wut-ta'-gwush-id. See ^^Barter^. 

Excrement, sputs. 

Explain, teach, show how to do anything, o-gwal. 

Extinguish, put out, to {as a candle), o-klatch ; to become extinguished, to go out, to fa^e 
(a« colors), o-tsukhw, o-tsakhw. Es-tukh-a-hn, the dark oftlie moon {i, e., gone out). 
It is almost out, hwe'la-lil gwul et-sukhw. 
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F. 

Face, tJie^ sat-zus. To make faces (by putting the Up Hoicn), as-bu-le'-a-kwatl-dutl ; {by 
raimng the nose), tsits-k'k-sub. ^^ Hatchet-faced'^ j ask-bu-sbc'-a-gwus. Spottedfaced 
(as a piebaM horse)^ tu-lvwokwus (from lio-kok'li, white). Red faced, tu-kwet-lus 
(from bb'-kwetl, red). With the face painted, s'bu-le'-uk-wus. ^'Jlalffaced'^, thCj 
ta-t'bluk-a-wai->ua, the name of a fabulous being, half dog, half woman. 

Fade, to {as colors). See ^^Extinguish^\ 

Fade, wilt, to {as flotcers), o-kwai'-i; faded, as-kwai'-i. 

Faint, swoon, tsutl-datl. 

Fall, to {as the tide), sbutl'b. 

Fall, drop down, o-bo'-but-sat, o-takb ; o-takb-ba-gwil, to creep; o-ta'-gwil, to gel down; 
o-tag-ta-gwil, to get on to (probably to cratcl on). 

Far, lei, lil, la-lel', la-lil'; not far, bwe' la-lil'. [Move] farther off, lel'-tsut, lil-tsut (imp. 
adv.), la-le^ other, different; bwe' la-lelsb, soon, q. v., lit-lel-gwitl (exact mean- 
ing unknown). See tbe particles la, le. 

Fast, quick, alkb (imp. adv.). 

Fat {of animals), sobw-tud. A fat man, muk'bw. 

Father. See ^^ Relationships^. 

Fathom, a (used in measuring strings of wampum or beads), t'bu-dad-cbu (dut-cbo, one) ; 
Jive fathoms, u'cba'-Iak-bid {i. e., a hand) ; ten fathoms, sa-le-aF-ak-bid (sa'-le, two, 
i. e., two hands), tus-po'-pa-dats (pa'-duts, ten) ; half a fathom tul-ka-la'-bad. From 
one shoulder to tip of opposite fingers, tu-di-gwe'-di-gwus (se-led-gwus, the cliest). In 
practice, it is tbe measure from tip te tip of tbe fingers, tbe arms being extended. 

Feed, give to eat, kla'-dap. 

Feel, to, o-patl-tid. I feel, o-patl-tid-sbid. 

Female {of animals), tan-itl, sla-ne. 

Feminine prefix and sexual words : — s prefixed or interpolated is occasionally found 
clearly as a feminine sign ; but so largo a portion of tbe words in tbe language 
commence witb tbis letter tbat tbere is some difficulty in determining its occur- 
rence in tbat sense. Tbe following may, bowever, be cited as examples of its use: 
I love my wife, batl-lu-cbid, tsi-itl cbug-wusb, wbere tsi-itl is tbe possessive pronoun, 
feminine, in place of te-itl. She is well disposed toward you, k'sits twul dug-we. 
Where is your wife f cbad ki sad cbug-wusb f It is also recognizable in some of 
tbe words denoting relationsbip, &c.: d'be'-ba-da, «on; sud-de-be'-ba-da, daughter; 
tssk' -ha, father- in-law ; suts-ba-ba, mother-in-law. So in speaking to male relations, 
tbe possessive pronoun is sbed; to females, sed. See ^^My^. Otber instances are, 
cba^-cbas, a small boy; si-cba^-cbas, a small girl; bekw, large; si-bekw, a large 
woman ; o-lutl, old; suMo-tutl, an old woman. Tbere are also some words in wbicb 
a distinction is made between tbe sexes, e. g., ^^ friend^. In speaking to a man, tbo 
word used is asb-dals'; to a woman, as-nals. Tbanks to a man is expressed be'- 
a-sbuds; to a woman, bes-ko. Tbe call of "yow there^ is, to a man, do-te'; to a 
woman, dot-si. To urinate by a man is o-sa'-bwa; by a woman, o-sbe'-wa. 
Sypbilis in a man is as-tlai-uks; in a woman, ast-sau-e. Tbe stems of some plants 
are deemed male and called stob-sbal-li ; tbe under leaves female, kla^-diel-li, 
respectively from stobsb and skla-de. Interjections are most commonly used by 
women, and in one case an absolutely diflferent one is employed, according to tbe 

sexof tbe speaker: as-sasb-i-ma I for shame! by women; a-sasb-i b'boyoM by men. 
21 
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Feio^ seldom^ kwekwad. 

Figured^ spotted. See ^^Embroider^. 

FilCj a, sliits-ted. 

Find^ tOj o-eil'-bu, o-aid'bu. I find^ o-ed Lu-chid. I canH find i7, bwc^-kits-aid-ha- 
What did you find? stab k'ais-et-bwu ? Where did you find the mant ebad kats. 
ait'-bwu ki stobsb t Look and presently you willfind^ gwiit-cbid dai-cba klo-ed-bwu. 
This verb and oas-aid^-bii, to know^ appear to have some common root not now 
intelligible. 

Fingers^ s'balat-cbi. See " ffand^. 

Finishj tOj o-ho'-jukh. I have done eating^ o-ho'-yo tits-utld. Have you done washing t 
bo'-jukb o-kats-tsakbw-tsakw f Stop you, ho-ynkh klekb. Stop, quit that, ho-yukh w, 
(very imperatively) is-sa' ho-yukhw (is-sa', an interjection). See ** To do^j o-hoyiit. 

JVrc, hod, bot; o-hoAy to burn ; klo-ho'-chid, J«^//6iim; s'ho-da-le, aj^rrpZacc; Uad- 
duh, summer; o-he'-hud-dub (a little warm)^ spring. To become xcarmj o-had-de'- 
ukhw. See " Warm ^. 

First J foremost. See ^' Before ". 

J^w^ (there is no generic name): — cod, ko'-pel-la; rock-cod, (sebastosomas), tat-le'«de- 
gwust; red'fish, tat-lewks; flounder, po-ai'; sole, st-ha'-hutsh; halibut, s'chot'h; 
large cottus, te-tai'-ap ; toad-fish (borichthys), ho'-di, s'ho'-di ; viviparous perch (an 
embryotocoid), skwekhw; sturgeon, kwo-tait'-sit; dog-fish, sk watch ; skate, kwe'- 
kwi-il; calorrhynchus,%]s.o''m2i] «meZ^, shed-zus; ^^oulakan''^ (thaleichthys), (Chinook) 
kwul-lus-ti-o; white fi^h (coregonus), bidotlj herring, stol; sucker (fresh water), 
skom ; mullet {fresh-water), se-ai-i-pid 5 salmon, sche-dad-hu (generic for the finer 
species), sat^-sum (the t'kwin^-nat of tb*e Columbia Eiver, salmo qninnat), sko'- 
hwuts (Sin-tikh, salmo quinnat), to-wat-lin, skwaul (Sha-sha^ins), kl-hwai, le-kni 
{dog, salmo canis), hud-do {hvmp-backed salmon, salmo proteus); the exhausted 
or ^^spent^ salmon, yokw, except the skwaul, which is called stze-kops; salmon- 
trout, chi-wakh'; brook-trout, Bkvfus-pW, 

Parts of a fish: — the fiesh, talts; back of the head, st'-sh'-shap; snout, sknb- 
kup5 muscle under preoperculum, sha-tu-ma^-de {cheeks); gills, s'bai-ai ; scales, 
spish ; spots, as-klul'b ; the shoulders and fore part, s'cbiJ-lob'; middle section, so-di- 
gwa'-bats; tai7 ^ec^ion, s'ch it-sad ; bones (ri6«), s'hakhs; larger bones, \b(^'-\)^A) sal- 
mon roe, kulkh; herring roe^ ke'-a-kulkh (dim.); roe of small fish, sb'da'; throat, 
t'sbekhw tsUb-bekhw' (see "Sorfc"); 6cZ/y, sats-kotl ; pectoral fins, tsilka'-de; ven- 
tral and side fins, ho-hob-ti-kotl (from hobt, a paddle) ; adipose fin, sas hwa'-bed ; 
dorsaU ako-betsh; tail, skwukhlt, s'chit-s'^ad 5 side fins of flounder or halibut, 
si-la'-had (from seMahuds, the edge of a knife); the lateral line, kud-zil-le'-uks. 

Shellfish: — shells (generic), chau-ai; clams, mussels, dkc, sakh-ko; the large 
clam (lutearia), bads, ha'-huds; round clam, kokh'-ho-di, qua-hog; venus Spf, skwut 
(Nisk.), stVbob (Sky.); scallop, hap'-a-b6d; cocArZ^, sup-hub sa'-ha-pul*; razor-clam^ 
chit-led ; mussel, s'chits ; large sea-mussel, huche'a-kud (Nisk.), s'hu-chelks (Sky.); 
oyster, klskh-klokh ; unios (fresh-water mussels), alt'h-khw ; chiton^ okh-kus ; sea- 
87iail, ka'-ma'-ni; land snail (helix; also a demon of that name), shwoi-ukw; whelk, 
spup-sil, spops ; ftarnooZe, tsob-tsob ; a large species, dzol-gysa; siphon of a shell-fish, 
shop ; belly, smuk-ha. 

Crustaceans :—edi6?c crab, b6s'-kwu, b6sk' hu; stone-crab, ha-wW-SR; hermit- 
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crahy hau-wilo'; spidercrahj tsa-pSn^-ni-a ; prawn, saikh, boMats; shell of craby 
kuMa'-ka-bid ; claWyj^sWul (thigh); abdominal cover y Be'-yuf} (apron); roe of craby 
hn-kwul-letsh'. 

Ecbiuoderms : — echinus (sea-egg), skwe'-kwitsb ; «cMteZfa (cake-ureb in), bwe- 
kwi-e'-uk; star-fishy kwul-la'-cbi (fingers). 

Fishy catch fishy to (icith a seine)y sbeb-edb' ; (with a dipnet)y wi-at-la-lCkw ; (with a spear), 
tsa'-ka-de (see "/S^car"); (trtf/i a /ioofc), ut-likbl-kwu; (with a raJce), le'-kud-ja, ko- 
latsb^ 

Fishing-gear, seineSy netSy sbub-ed^, sbukb^-sbukb-bud, sbe^-sba-bnd (from sbuk'h, tfp); 
^kb-b wad-zad ; a landing nety'k\v&,V'hu ; fioats to a nety pop-sa-ba'-hat ; fishing-linCy kle- 
dab, skai-kad-zu ; trolling-line, ke-kai-yoks ; bladder-fioat to a lincy sbup-o^ (from s'bu- 
pu, a bladder) ; fish-hooJc (wooden)y s'cba'-de (Nisk.), bai-akb' (Suob.), iron fish-hooJcy 
kle'-kwud ; halibut-hook, kle-nk-wud^ kla-dap ; fishing-pole, cbisb'-ai ; fish-gigy stet- 
kwub ; fish'Speary skw^t lub ; fish-weiry ste-ka'-16kw, e-dtld ; the lattices, a'-a-kwnl j 
fish-club, ka-bos ; bait, bal-balle^ 

Flaty tsuk'bw, tsuk'-wi-dub. 

Flatten the heady tOy k'(>o-sad ; the compress, Sskb-kos^-tum. 

Flowery se-kai-sim. Tbis is sometimes given as a name to girls. 

Flpy tOy o-sak^-bn, o-sak'-wu. 

Foam of the seay sko^-sab. 

Fog, skwQsb-um, ste'-uk-wil. 

Fold, plaity plaited, as-bnp^ ; to fold, kab-tled, t'bup-a-gwa^-sad ; to double a blanlcety ikh- 
bup-a-gwa' sa-lit^-za. 

Follow, pursue, to, o-duk-cba-la-ak. 

Foody satld, sutld. See " Eat^\ 

Fooly sbwul-hik; foolishy drunky unchastCy as-bwaP-ka. Those^ common peopU? make 
foolf? [of themselves]^ bwal-bwul-kok-sbid^ kwi^ si^-la-bad^ 1 know that you talk like 
a fooly as-is-ta^ sb wuMuk* bot-bot'-ebu^ a-said-tu*-cbid^ (as} fooP speaJc^ you^ k7U>itfi P), 
I did not know I was drunky bwe^ a-kw6td' as-ai'-alt-bu' kfits^ as-bwaP-ku* (not^ P 
kneu^ P [was] drunk^), 

Foof, dza'-sbid ; plur. dza'-sb'd-sbid 5 dza^-sbid, the right foot ; kal'-sbid, fe/lt/oo*; ko- 
bo^-sbid^ ko-bab-sbid, ankle; sbuk^-sbid, instep (sbuk'b, o&ore) ; st-kol'-sbid, «o^; 
sluk-a-but^-sbid,^{; sa-al^-sbid, toe«; slo-tlalk^-sbid, slut-lalk-sbid, &t^ to^; klak^- 
sbid, one foot of a shoe or stocking, lame of one foot ; t'kwab'-sbid, leatJier shoes or 
boots (from stuk-wab, wood) ; yal^-sbid, yel^-sbid, a pair of moccasins, leggings, shoesy 
or stockings ; yel-la'-bit-sbid, pantaloons of skin or cloth; o-bwutl-sbud, to break the 
leg ; sti-da'-lu-sbid, with the foot asleep; ke-ak-at-sbid, to hobble or fetter a horse; 
s'k-kol-sbid, hoofs ; on foot, e'-ba-sbab (from e^-basb, to walk). 

Foot-print, but-sba'-to-bid, s'bud-sba'-bid. 

For (intended for), bud-d^ld, twul ; for my wife, twul sed ebug-wusb. 

Forehead, silels, se-l^lts. Debivatiyes, o-bet-sil, to be angryy to be ashamed ; Od-bSt- 
sil-us, to sulky to blush ; bet-sil, for shame ; la-le'-o-sil, to alter in appearance ; and 
perbaps also o-o^-sil, to dive (go headforemost). 

Foresty wooded country y stnk-e-kdm, st'cb't-bwa'-lop, stak-ti-kop (from stak-bam, a tree; 
stak-wab, sti-kOp, wood). 

Forgety to, ma'-li, o-ba'li. Iforgety o-ba-li-cbid. 
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Forlcedj branched {as a river or rqad)^ as-e'-uk'b ; with many channels or forks {as the delta 
of a river)^ as-e-uk-se'-ak. 

Formerly, once, a'-go, lia'-go, lia'-gwo, asb'-to-ba'-go, e5»'-tu-ba'-go, 6sb'-e-a'-go. For- 
merly^ my {ihisf hair^ was* [long], to-bat-suds^ ti* skud-zo^ asb-tu-ba-go*. Once^ I 
tcent^, esta-a-go^ stuts-o-Os*. A icJiUe ago^ Icamc^, es'-tu-a'-go^ stut-klat-cbiR I once 
hcard^ asb-to a'-go tuts-as-kla'-bot. Very long ago, is-sbi-de' ba'-go {indeed long ago). 
Very lute at night, h'd^-g\^ointAi\'he\. See ^^Justnow''\ ^^Old^. 

In tbese examples, tbe particle t', to, tu, signifyiug past time, is foand with 
its various eupbonio modifications, and in tuts, stut, and stuts, it is combined with 
atsa, J. See ^' Fast^. The analogy between a'-go, ha'-go, and ha-akw' will be 
noticed under ^' Fresently ", q, v. As regards the confusion in tbe use of times past 
and future, see ^^ Yesterday ^^ and " To-morrow ", also " Day^. 

Fortune^ luclc. Ti-yutl-ma is the genius of fortune. See " Mythology ^. 

Frequently, many times^ often, ka-hatla-hu (from ka, the plural sign, many, and tla^hu, 
or at-la'-bu signifying repetition). See ^^Numeral adverbs^\ 

Fresh (not smoked or dried), klaut (the same as neic). 

Freshet or flood of a river. See ^^To rise^\ 

Friend (speaking of him), a^-shid, a'-shud; my friend (addressing him), shi^a^-sbid ; 
also speaking to a man, asb-dals; to a woman, as-nals. A-sbud and ash-dals can- 
not be used to women without insult. The placenta, a^-shnddikhl {the chiWs 
friend). 

Frightened, afraid, ho^-kwuts. 

Fringe, us-sut'-sa ; fringed, as-gwi-ba'-bad. 

Frisk, to {as a dog), sakh-hwub. See ^^Dancc^, 

Frog, swuk-ke'-uk (Nisk.); wfik-wak'b (Sky.); by onoma toi^a'ia, tsol-swa'-ya (Snob.); 
also the name of the moon's wife (the spots on the moon). 

From, tul. From where, whence f tul-cbad f From that way, thence, tfil es-ta'. From 
Olympia, tul al chis Ste'-chas {from at that Olympia), I came from Port Townsendy 
till ad KA'-TAi stits-latl. From where did you [get it] f tul cbad-chu f 

Fruit. See ^^Berries ". 

Fry, to, wu-che'-ba-tel-kwn. See ^^Cook^. 

Full, satisfied, as-batl. I am done eating, as-batl-cbid, as-m^tl-cbid. See ^^8oft^. 

Full {as a kettle, dkc), as-lutsb; half full, tul-hluk-gwus; quarter full^ tfitl-kap. 

Fungus (a species used for red paint), hut-lat' sid (Nisk. and Snob.), duk-do'-kw (Sky.). 

Furred, hairy, as-ta-bSd. 

Future sign, the, kl, kla, klo, and tbe convertibles tl, tla, tlo. 

This particle, as the prefix to a verb, indicates the future tense, and, like the 
past sign t, to, tu, is variously modified in combination with the verb and pronoun ; 
for example, o-hot-bot, to spealc; k\o-ho' -hot, I will speak; o-yai-us, to work; klai- 
aiyus chid, kut-lai-ai'-yus, he will work; o-ta'-sud, to return; tlo-ta'-sud-chid, 1 will 
return; o-okb, to go. Da'-da-to^-chids* tlo^-okh^, or da'-da-to* ke tluts* ^ okh-bo^, to- 
morrow^ P wilP go*. 

The letters k and t before I are not only convertible, but often transposed and 
sometimes dropped, while tbe vowels have no positive value. The letter I, there- 
fore, remains as tbe ultimate root of tbe particle. In combination, it seems to 
signify also recurrence and periodicity. The obvious derivatives from this particio 
are numerous^ and there are other somewhat conjectural, but still probable ones. 
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The most noticeable is the verb at^-la or ut^-la ; in its intransitive sense meaning 
to come ; in the transitive, to bring ; and the modified form, othnt-chil, to arrive^ 
to reach. These are but conjugations of the futnre sign. From at-la is derived 
klo'-kwfitl, the sunj the coming or returning^ evidently a combination of that verb 
with the original prefix, and from that name shil-lo-kwatl, afternoon^ and no-kwutl- 
da-to, to-morroto. Again, from the same verb comes at'4ahu, signifying times or 
repetition, e. </., ka-hatla-hu, many times, kle'-hwatMa-hu, three times, and other 
numeral adverbs; and what to us would appear singular, to-dat1-dat, ^e^^f^rJaj/; 
to-di-atl-dat, tlw d^y before yesterday ; tu-sle'hwatl-dat, three days ; bos-atl-dat, /owr 
days; tsl^ts-atl-dat, ^re days, since or hence; all the words in the series referring 
alike to the past and future. The subject of this confusion oftime will bo noticed 
hereafter. See ^^ Yesterday ^\ ^^To-morrow ", ^^Formerly^\ ^^rrescntly^\ 

Returning to the future sign, perhaps, through the verb, from it spring lukh, 
light, and its opposite, klakh, darkness ; o-la'-hel or o-la^-hil-lukb, to dawn, to become 
light; nla-hel or shla-hel, day, and sklukh-hel, 7iight, with their derivatives.' Among 
other words are kW-lad, prese^itly ; kla-kwu, 2^^ and by; klalats-a'-ta, trat7, fl/Ver 
a little; ka-lob' or ka-lus^ the eye; and the verbs o-la'- bit, to sce^ and ola'had-hu, 
to recollect Not the least remarkable would seem to be the Skagit name of a 
mythological personage, Do'-kwe-batl or No'-kwe-mutl. The meaning of the whole 
word is not ascertained, but the last syllable points with sufiicient clearness to his 
character. He was expected; the one who was to come; his mission being the 
destruction of the primeval demons who persecuted man at his first appearance ou 
earth. 

G. 

Gallop^ to, klo-wil-alps^ 

Games: — the game of ^^ hand''^ and tliat played with disls both, InhaV, Bhi-ha]} toplay^ 
o-la-hal', o-la-haMub; of dice made of bearers^ teeth, me'-ta-la, s'me'-ta-li ; the highest 
or four-point of the dice, kes; the game of rings and arrotcs, smub-be'; of bandy or 
hockey^ kSk-li elsk. See " To bet^. 

GapCj yawn, to, o-gwa'-lab. 

Gather, pick, to {as berries), o-kwil', o-kwel; to gather nutSj beb-kod, o-kap'-o (kaph-po, 
hazelnuts). Quicky let us go and pick berries, hai-uk'-lo, o-kweF-shid. 

Geographical names: — the earth, country, &c., swa-tekhw-t'n (see "ZVacc"); a mount- 
ain, skwa'-tutsh ; snotc-peak, skels ; hill, klup, spo'-kwab, sma'-del ; slide of rocks 
from a mountain, shwukhw; point of land, skwetsks; point between the forks of a 
river, sko-al-ko'5 island, sti-chi'; forest country, skuk-e-kom, stuk-te-kob; level 
country, suk-bw'-dop ; jpraim, meadow, ba'-kwOb, ma'-kwom; land above freahct, 
as-pu-kwub; tide lands, o-shut-lukh ; marsh, s'che'-a-kwil ; sandy ground, se-gwus- 
tulb; beach, e-bab-zi-chu j the sea, hwultch; tide, dzokwush-dub; bay or harbor, 
e-hwtil-kwab; lake, tsaMal, tsaMutl; rirer, sto-lukw ; mouth of a nrer, eMot-sid ; 
waves, gwa-le'-ukw; surf, dzol-chu, ote'-a-kus; the east, ka-ho1-gwunhu; the west, 
atl^-had olgwun-hu ; the horizon, e'-la-had 5 th^ interior, inland, takt, tu-takt, kaikh w, 
skaikhw. See the above respectively. 

Oetj to, ohwe'-wi, s'hwe'-wi. Where did you get [it] f chad kats hwe-wi ? tul chadchu f 
literally, /rom wJiere youf (hwe'-wi being understood). Come and get, utls kite' 
(idiomatic phrase, ut la, come, ki te, this here). 
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Oet dotcriy to, o-kwe'-ba-gwil. 

Get on or into (as a horse or a canoe), o-ke'lagwil ; to get vp on anything (as a table or 
falleu tree, but Dot on a high place), o>tag-ta-gwil. 

Oet vp^ sit iipy to (when lying down), o gwad-del. 

Gimlet, chcl|)-lin. See '' To bore^, " To tmist^. 

Girl (a young child), cha^-chas sW-ne ; (little woman), sicha'-chas (si, fem. prefix) ; a girl 
too young to know a man, ka^-bai ; one just arrived at puberty^ obais^-hub, obais^ho- 
bil; one who dees not menstruate (perhaps who has failed at the usual age), smo-kwul. 

Give, to {absolutely^ as a present), ab^-shits, ab-bolts'-t'st. Give me some powder, ab-shits 
uks skwe^-litsh. In the sense of hand or help to, klelts. Hand we some potatoes, 
kl6ls uks spe'-o-kots. In the sense of bring, at-hi, ut-la. Give me, please, some water, 
atl-tu'-shids sko ak'-a ko. (Sko, an expression used in seeking the good will of a 
person.) Give me some water (a woman speaking to a woman ), jatl-shids swa-ka ko 
Idem (addressed to a man), 3'atl-shids do-te^ ak^-a ko. Idem (a man to a woman), 
yatl-shids dot'-si ak'-a ko. (Do-te' and dot-si, equivalent to *' You there^, must be 
addressed, the first to a man, the latter to a woman only.) To give to eai, to feed, 
kla'-dap ; to give a feast, ko'-o-dak ; to give back, see ^^ Return^, 

Glad, pleased, to 66, oju-il, hatl. I am glad you have cwne (glad^ my^ lieart^ you have 
come*), o-ju-iP tid* hutsh^ at-a-tat-sla^-chil\ 

Glue (made of fish-skins), mat. 

Gnaw, to (as a rat or a beaver), cho'-tid. 

Go, to, o-okh, o-hob, o-hwob. V gcf^, o-5t*-shid', o-tok*-shid^ [Are\ you^ (sing.) going^t 
o-tokh^-kwokh'-chu*? [You] always^ go*^, ska^-kod ot'-la*. Wlien^ are you* going^f 
chad^ kads^ okh^f How^ do you* go^f stab-ab^ kats^-okh^f [Do] you^ go* \in a] 
canoe^f ke-lab^ kats^ okh^! Are you going soonf hwe* lalelsh* ho-to'-kw^f (not^ 
late^ [you] go^). He goes, to-okh. [Are] you^ (plur.) going*? gwul-la'-po^ o-tokh'- 
kw*! o-tOkh'-kwokh* cbiMup'-o'f o-k6k'-t5k*chillup*f P weni*, tu-ooP-shid'. 
Once^ I went*, estu-a'-go* stats-o'Oa*. P shall go* tomorrow^, da-da-to'^-chids* tlo- 
okh' da'-da-to' ki-tltits-okh-ho. Perhaps I will go, ho-lukht klookh, ho'-o-la'-chid 
klo-okh. To-morrow we will go, no-kwutl-da'da-lo ki tltits okh-ho. In a little while 
I will go, da'-chid klo-ukh ha-akw. Presently 1 will go, kla-lad dachid klo-okh, te- 
lakh-hi- (in tJie course of the day) -chit lo-okh. When will you got (sing.), pnt-tab- 
chu I'okh f put-tab* okh*-chu^ klo-okh* t (when* gd* you^ will go^ t duplication of verb). 
Go^ [to*] ouf^, o-hot* tu* shal-bekhw^ Go presently, dai-chu klookh tel-h'ye. Go 
tliere (a little way only), o-hot hwul to-di-di. Let us go presently (today), te^-lakh- 
hi kif lus-to'ku-chitl. Let tJiem go before, tiU'ookh shi-itl dzekhhu. In the last 
example, tu is the prei)osition to; lo-okh, the future imperative; shiitl, the pro- 
noun; dzekh-hu, the adverb. The adverbs in some of the previous examples are 
compound and separated, as in go presently ; dai is an adverbial particle; chu, the 
copulative pronoun, you (sing.) transferred to it from the following verb ; klo, the 
sign of the future tense; okh, the verb ; tel-h'ye, a contraction of the adverb a-ti- 
lakhhe, today, used in the sense of presently, in tlie course of the day. 

Go (imp. of o-hob), o'-hw^a, o-hwakhw. I go, o-hwo'-but shid. I want to go, tus-o-hwab- 
chid, tik-e-wjlb, to go on horseback, ride. To go in a canoe, o'-lutl. Three [they] go in 
a canoe, la'-olutl. To go vp hill, ascend, o-kwa'-tutsh (skwa'-tCtsh, a hill or mount- 
ain). To go round (as round a liouse), o-ke^-ta-lathu. To go toward the water, 
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okwotl. To go inland, o-cho^-ba. Oo away, away with you, ffo on (h.ith a story)^ 
he'-wil, he'-wil-la. See ^^Continue^, Oo outj be'-wil-tu sbal-bekhw. To go out^ 
osbed-znl. I go out, o-sb^d-zal-cbid. 

Oo out. See '^Extinguish ^. 

Ooodj klob, tlob, biitl {pleasing, from o-bati, to like, to love). Do you not like it f {is it^ 

not^ good^ to* you^ f) bwe* la* tlob^ twul* dug-we* t It is good as it is {good «o^ klob 

as-ista. Oood-natured, k1ob-ob-k1ob. My husband is good-natured, klobob-klob 

sbul-ta-ded s'cbest-ku. Used sometimes imperatively, as klob kat-si labt, look out 

' {good you see) ; klob-cbid o-e'-lut, let me sleep, 

Oood'bye, ho-i (probably from okb-ho, to go, and used in sense of are you going f). To 
a single person, if a man, bo-i a-sbid {a-shld, friend). To several persons, boi kle- 
J tit la-best, apparently you go without cause. 

Orcus, kwe'-kwnl-li, hwe'-kwi, ka-gwulbw; a coarse grass used for mat thread, gwas-sob. 

Orateful, See '^ Thanks ^. 

Orave,pUice of deposit for the dead, skai-ya. 

Orave, seriotis, ai-ai-asb, aiyiyasb (nsed also as a nickname). 

Orease, gravy, swas; tallow, sokbw-tud. 

Oreen (pale or light), bo-kwats, as-kwad-zil. It is tb« same as yellow. Dark-green, blucj 
or black, bi-tot-sa. 

Grind, to {as in a mill), obet-lal6kw. 

Chroio up, to {as grass);, sbi-a'-li. To grow large, klakb w us-tlakbw, lot-lit, us-tlot-lil. Not 
to grow large, bwe-lad ns-tlakbw (tbe d probably interposed for eapbony). 

Ouess, to, tla-balts; also to wonder. 

Gun, bal-to-mals, bwulti-maltsb (qn. from bwultam, a white man) ; a double-barreled 
gun, sa^-le-uks (sa'-le, two) ; a fivesJu>oter pistol, tsitslatsks ', six-shooter, yelatsks 
(from t9a/-\sLts, five; dzaMa-cbi, six); gunpowder, skweMitsb (Nisk.), kwatl-cbab 
(Snob.); a bullet, te'-sud {arrow); «/iof, s'bo-kwalts ; gun-flint, yakb-bwud {arrow- 
head); gun-screw, bu-cbil-pe'-gwud (see ^^Ttoist^^); gun-cliarger, also a charge or 
load, klo^-sat ; ramrod, t'but-se^-nk-ud. Loaded, tu-dugwalts, tfikh-dug-wasb (from 
o-dng-wus, to put into). Have you loaded? o-tu-do-g'walts-cbu f utl-ts-tad bwul-ti- 
ma' litsb (literally, " Has your gun eaten #" from o-atld, to eat). To slioot ttilh a gun 

or bow, q. v., o-tOt-sil. 

H. 
Hail, klem-bwe'-la. 

Hair, skad-zo, skudzo. Hair of pubis, skwad-de ; beard, kwed. Od-but'-zo-sub, to pluck 
out the hair. Twisted or braided hair^ tOb-sbidud. See ^^To braid^. Bushy-haired^ 
gwisb-eMus. Bed-haired, b'k-kw6t-latsb (be'-kw6tl-ud). Curly-haired, as-be^-batsb. 
With the hair parted behind, as-ku-cba^-go-pats. With the hair parted before, kok- 
sbi-lus. The hair or fur of an animal, ta^-bid, ta-bets ; furry, hairy, as-ta'-bud. 

Half {in qiuintity)^ il-cbukb ; {in length), il-takb. Half asleep, iP-cbukb as-e^-ttit. Half- 
way {on a road), o-dug-wa^-bats. Half full, tut-bluk^-gwus. 

Hammer, snkhwt-s'balt^-bu. To hammer, ot-s'sal^ba, ot-sassad (from tsns-ted, a nail). 

Hand, tlw, s'ba^-lat-cbi. Tbis is more properly tbe name for tbe fingers, tbere being no 
special one for tbe wbole band. Cba^-lesb, signifying the lower arm or the wrist, is 
also nsed. Derivatives and compounds : 6zii-sit-2h\, the right hand ; kaMet-chi, 
the left hand; bwut-so^-sat-cbi, stu-kn^-lat-cbi, the palm; slu-klal-tla'-cbi, sluMalt'- 
sat-cbi, the thumb; kwebukb-bwat-cbi, the knuckles; ste-so-balk-sat-cbi, the little 
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finger; siikblie'-a-lat-cln, the fingers collectively; ko-hwa'-chi, ko-kwai-chi, k'sok- 
tal k'set'-chi, the nails ; a-cbi, the sleeve of a dress ; o-kwi-dat-chi, to take the liand ; 
kwuMa'-cbi, the starfijih ; tsits-latsks, a five-shooter ; yo-latsks, a six shooter, from 
dzelat-clii, six; sbis-chuk-sit-cbi, s'kets-k'set-cbi, a finger ring ; so-kwat-cbi, a 
bracelet of heads. See also uumerals aod numeral adverbs, dze-lat-cbi, six; t'kat- 
chi, eight; sa-lat-ebi, twenty (j^a-le s'ha'-lat-ebi, txco hand.i)\ aud so oo to sura- 
kwat-cbi, a hundred. 

Hand, the game 0/ (played witb small wooden disks whicb are rolled on a mat), la-bid, 
sla-bal. See '' Oames^\ *' To het^. 

Handle of anything, the, kwud-dub-baMob (from o-kwud'-dud, to ^aAf),kwid do-bai-o-cbed; 
handle of a knife, cbats'-a-bed ; an axc-handle, skub-ut-ud-nlli. 

Hang one's self, to, bwe'-a-kwiis'-sub. 

Harangue, to, od-zo'-bwub. 

Hard, strong (not brittle), swag-wil, klnk'-bu. 

Hat, cap, sbwai8(Nisk.), sbe'-iikw (from ^hw\i^h,ahove, Sky.) ; a tcoman^sliat, yul-le'-a-k wud. 

Haul, to, o-ta^-bwot; haul (imp.), tukb-hod; liaul hack, takb-bod tu lak'. 

Have, to, like tbe verb to he, is wanting. Its place as a possessive verb is supplied by 
tbe same adjectives, auk and at-suts, words denoting presence or existence, or by 
tbe connection. Have you any salmon t a'-ok kwi^ sche-dad-bu* uP dug- we* t (liter- 
ally, present salmon with you). I have some, at'-suts. See, I luive some {this) bread, 
be-lab, at-suts til sap^-o-lil (sap-o-lil, a borrowed word). In otber pbrases tbe words 
seem to be understood. I Jiave a gun, ya'-sbed hwul-ti-malsb. 

He, she, absolute, tzil, tzin-il. Tbese are never used as nominatives to a verb, and iu 
fact seldom in any mode except in tbe possessive ; as-, his horse, gwul tzil sti-a-ke^- 
yu. For tbe most part, tbe verb in tbe tbird person, both singular and plural, 
stands filone, and, as elsewhere shown, this person in the present tense is the sim- 
plest form in which it occurs. Sud-ditl is, however, sometimes employed as a 
nominative; as, he hearsj sud-ditl as-kla'-b5t; he sees, sud-ditl o-la'-bit. Del-sbid 
represents a person who is absent; e. g., del-sbid, delshid s'bul-sbut-sid (he under- 
stands), tbe pronoun being here duplicated for greater certainty. There se^ms to 
be no copulative in the third person, uuless it be shi, which occurs in tbe following 
cases : at the (it) house, ul-sbi a'lal ; that man there (he) upsets, o-gwal-shi alte, 
le-itl stobsh ; I hide it, o-chad-shis chid, where it is interpolated. This, however, 
may be a demonstrative pronoun. Sha, shal appear generally to follow the verb, 
tbongh not as copulatives; e.g., Do you know (him) that man f asHid-hu-ehu shal te-il 
stobsh? Iknoto him, a-said'-huchid sha'. He is liere, at-sud-sha'. In tbe same 
manner, it (q. v.) is expressed by sas and sa-hwas. My husband is good-natured, 
klob-ob-klob sbul-ta-ded s'chest-hu. Here shulta did is compounded of shal, he; 
ta, a particle, signifying that the one spoken of is present, and de'-a-de, ^'m*^ tJierej 
as across the room. With tbese last appear to come hal and bal-gwa ; e. g., that 
horse is not bad (a had one), hal sti-a-ke'-yu hwe' la pat'-latl ; she likes you, batl to- 
bet'-sid hal-gwa^ The plurals of hal-gwa' will be found under ** They^, and it may 
be conjectured that the final syllable is an abbreviation of gwad, who. Tbe demon- 
strative pronouns often take the place of the personal, as will be seen under *' This^j 
''That^. See also " /f ". 

Hcixp, a {of earth), as pud'. 
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Ilca^j ihCj fe'hai'-^ us ; a round head (one uot flatteued artificially), clial'-lius, spak-lius; 
rovndheadedj as-pak-was, as-hu-po'-kwns ; a flattened head, ikh-pe' Ins. See '^Body^ 
parts of^\ There are a few iDStances in which the Stilish word ken, ked, obsolete 
iu the ^iskwalli, is still retained in composition. These are mostly proper names 
of chiefs or persons of good descent, as Pat'-ke-nam, Lakh^-kenam, Ilat'te-ake'- 
nam, &c., the meanings of which are lost to the wearers. That of the celebrated 
Yakama chief, Ka-mai-ya'-ken, signified in the Spokane, a cognate language to the 
jSelish, ^^Head without a skullP Other words iu the Niskwalli preserving the ter- 
mination are: hxx-VO'^Mythecroxcnoftliehead; hd-a-ked^ to scratch the Jiead; as-i)e- 
a ken, dead at the top; perhaps also t'smul-ken, the mink, 

Ilead'band (for canying loads)y st-kwa/-shid, sle dal^-shid. 

Ileary to, as-kla'bot (from kwil-la'-de, the ear), as-lolchid ; Ihcar^ as kla'bot-chid; thou 
hearesty askla'bot-chu ; he hears, as klabot, sudditl' as kla'-bot ; tre hear, de-betl 
as-kla'bOt; ye /tmr, gul-la-poaskla'-bot; //iry /tear, as-kla'-bottillgwa'. This word 
is one of several elsewhere mentioned, iu which the verb is conjugated from an ad- 
jective form. 

Hearty the, st'saltch, st*sa'-le (in the sense of uitl, wish, opinion, disposition, &c., the 
heart being the seat of the mind), hutsh : u, d., hutsb-ka^-lus, the eye-hall (lieart or 
mind of Hie eye) ; shitlhat-chub, to make up one's mind. ^Vhat do you think f 
what is your wish f as-Led' gwud* kad^hutch^f (literally, how^ icho^ your^ heart^). Is 
tJiat your opinion f do you think sof {so^ your^ Aeart^f ) as-is'-ta' kad^ hutsh^f My 
opinion is such (of^ mt? hearfi so^)f gutl* at-sa^ hutsh' asis'-ta*. 

Ilcat, to, to put stones on ihefi,re to heat for cooking^ tlul ets, stutsults. 

Heavy, kh'-ab. 

Hide, to, o-chad. I hide it, o chad-shischid. Here the pronoun shis (it) is interpolated 
between the verb and the copulative. Where shall 1 hide it t alchfid kuts chad zil. 
Hide yourself, chftdzil. From cha, a hole, q. v. 

Hill, spo'kwab, sma^-del, klnp. 

Hip, the, on the hip, hok-k'hap. 

Hired {as a horse), as-chOlt-hu. 

Hit, to {as a mark), o tot sod. I hit, o-tot-sud-chid. 

Hither, twul-te' (i. e ,^^to this ", place being understood). 

Hoax, humbug, to, o ka'kalad. You are humbugging, oka'-kal<5ts chu. 

Hobble, fetter, to {as a horse), (.-ke'-uk-utsbid (from O'ke'-akait', tohold^ auddza'-shid/ooO- 

Hog, po lo' kuks ; litter of pigs, ko-kokshu. (French, cochon,) 

Hole, aslo'; a hole in Vie ground, cha. Dbeivatives, cha-ad, to dig ; o-chad, to hide ; 
o-chab, u-chab, to dig roots; as-chdts, hidden, the hidden or menstrual lodge; chul- 
ko, a well. See " Where'*\ 

Hook, catch on, to {as on a thorn), kle-kwalMitsh; to hook or fasten {as with hooks and 
eyes), dugkus'-s^d. • 

Hook. See ^''Fish-hook'^K Hooks and eyes, klel'-gwidgwul. 

Horizon (literally, the edge), e'-la-had. 

Horse, sti-ake'-yu (from sti-kai'-yu, a wolf); a mare, tan-il; foal, stit-ke'-yu, kai-ik. 
Derivatives, tike-wab, to ride (from o-hwob, a form of the verb *' to go ^). A 
horseman, tu-ste'-a-kullagwid (from sti ake'-yu, and o-ke'hi-gwil, q. v., to mount. 
See '* Neigh ^ «« Hobble ", ''Hold ". 
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Tbings pertaining to a horse: saddlCj liut-se^lupid (from si-laMo-bid, Ike 
shoulder)] rqpehridle^ kle^-<latl-datl (from kletid, a rope); stirrup j sakh-sha^-ile- 
bad } wbip, q. v., bu-cha^-hwo-pud ; spur, suk-kol-cbid. It is noticeable that in the 
langnages of several western tribes, among which the horse is of recent importa- 
tion, the adopted name is derived from that of tcolf or dog. In the Yakama 
(Sahaptin family), a dog is ku-sikusi, Utile horse, and it is evident that his name 
was transferred to the horse, and that he thus became the diminutive of his former 
self. In the Similkameen, the ShQsbwap skakh-ha, a dog, has been changed to 
ka'-ka-wAp, and skakh-ha now means horse, and knik^-ska^ hum to gallop. Wheu 
in 1850 the American miners introduced horses upon the Lower Klamath River in 
California, where previously they had never been seen, the Alikwasgave them the 
• name of wa-gi chish^e, or white men's dogs. General George H. Thomas, United 
States Army, gives as the word for horse in the Yuma language, ahot; for dog, 
a-hot-chu-chu ; and for coyote or the little wolf, o-h5t-tol-yu-e'. The idea of domes- 
ticity might naturally suggest the adoption of the name of dog, but that of wolf is 
rather singular. 

Hot, tcarm {relating to a place), s'kwul, nus-kwuP-lum, dts-guMe; {as to persons), see 
"TTarm". See "-Fire". 

House, lodge, aMal; roof su-gwudsthu ; planks, s'ha^las; beams, as-hn-lat-lab; door- 
way (the same as road), sbngw'tl ; fireplace, s'ho'-da-le, (from hod,^r6) 5 floor, hnl- 
Icl-do-p^d; a seat in the lodge, swa-tekhw-t'u ; bed-place^ luMo-a^-sed; a menstrual 
lodge, as-cbats (see ^^Hide^^) ; a sweat-house, s'hut-gts (Nisk.), wokh-tad (Snoh.). 

Household furniture (see ^^Baskets^, ^^Blankets^, &c.): — Box, chest, wuk-kub, wnk-k'kab, 
wo-kap. A trunk with brass nails, aschitsb-s'do wuk-k'hub. Bitty-box, to hold 
trifles, hud-de-gwegsa-le^ Bucket, skOd, skwe'-a-kw5d. Bowl, saus, sa'-sus. Bowl 
of horn, spul-kwus. Dish or plate {of stone), luk-wai ; {of wood), lil-kwi. A large 
dish, bekb-pai'-yultsh (hekw, large). A cup, hu-kwe'-a-kod, sukh-ko^-kwa (see ko, 
water). Scoop, tuk-we'-lat. Tin kettle, tin ware, kaukh. Brass kettle, kw^s-a-Iat- 
hu (ku-la^bu, brass). Cast-iron pot, chet la-holtsh (from chetla, a stone). Stone 
mortar or metate, ke-potl. Spoons, q, v., tsub-bed, kleb-bud; {of wood), t'ko-b5ltsh ; 
{horn), ha-M^khw. Cradle, s'haltaus, skuk-ke^itl, s'hal-ted-etl. A seat, sukh-a- 
gwud-de. 

How, stab. How do you got stab ab kats 5khf See ^^What^^, a-hed. See under 
" Strike^. 

Hotel, to {as a wolf or dog), ka-wdb. See *' Cry^. 

How many, kwed, k we-did, kwe^-ditl. How many days ago f {i. e., how many yesiterdays t) 
' k we ditl dat ? How many days to come f k wet sbla'-be f How many dollars f kwed- 
els f How many men f kwe'-ditl stobsh. See ^^Count^\ 

How much, as-bed. How much a yard? as-bed^ kwi' dutch-o^ stuk-wub* f {how much^ th^ 
vn^ yard*). How much must I pay f as-bed kwM hutch guz-bud-ids^-did. See ^^Fay^. 
Take as much as you want {i. e., how much you want), kwuddud as-he^ kwats hatl. 

Hug, to, o-ko'-bud. 

Hunch-back, kau'its ; hunch-backed, as-kau'itsh. This word is repeated as an incanta- 
tion if any tale is told by daylight, lest the bearers should become so. 

Hungry, ast-so^-wul, as-a'-wul. 

Hunt, to {animals), klo-bub. A hunter, so-obdo (apparently from o-hob, to go). 

Hurt or wounded, gwul alt. See ^^ Strike^. 
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I (personal pronoaD, absolute), at-sa, ut-sa, et-sa. r ancP {thi^) you*^ aL'-sa'-^ukb* ti 
clug'-we*. (Note. — The Indian always puts himself first.) My {op me^) opinion^ 
[in] 8o\ gntV at'-sa* butch^ as-is'-ta*. [Are] yoxi^ angry* with? me* f o-het-siP chu-hu 
twuF at-sa*t V comV [this^] myself ^^ te^ at-sa* op-klo-sub^-chid*. 

(Copalative prefix.) — In the simple form, the above are never used as nomina- 
tives to a verb, but in combination with the past or future particles they are so 
employed, and are then to be considered copulative prefixes ; e, g.j with the past, 
tets, tet-sa, tits, tuts, slats, stits, stut, stuts. I came^ te^8a-hwutl. 1 have often 
gone, kad tets-Okb ; ka-hat-la-hu tuts ookh. I came from Port Townsend, tul ad 
KAf'Tki stits atld. Long ago I came^ es^-tu a'-go stut klut-chil. I have done eating, 
o-ho'-yo tits utld. With the future particle, tluts, kluts. I ttJiallgo to-morrow, da'- 
da-to ki tluts okh-ho, or kluts okh-ho. 

(Independent nominative.) — Kets, kits, kuts, kwets. These forms precede 
verbs or words used as such, but never become copulatives. They seem to be 
compounds of the demonstrative pronouns (having the force of the definite article), 
ki andkwi, withat^-sa, ut'-sa, or gt'-sa. I canHfind[it]y hwe kitsaid^hwu. IdonH 
know, hwe' kits asaid-hu. Where sluill I hide [it] f al cliO^l kuts chadzil t I did 
not know 1 was drunk, hwe a kw6ts a-saialt-hu kets ashwulku (the pronoun here 
being duplicated). 

(Copulative suffix.) — Chid, chud, shid, shed, shut This is by far the most 
common form in which the pronoun is used. I see, sla-la-bil'-shid. 1 work^ o-yai'- 
us-chid. 1 return, o-ta'-shit-si chud. Yesterday I came liere, todatl-dot shids 
ot'hle^chi twul tc'. Last night I said, &c,, ash-tn slat-la'-hel-shut tut-bot-hots-bid. 
It is sometimes duplicated, If I go, ho-la'-chid klo-okb-chid. It may also be used 
accusatively after the imperative. Teach me, o-gwa'-Ia-chid. In several of the above 
examples it will be seen that where the verb is preceded by an adverb or otlier 
part of speech directly relating to it, the pronoun is referred back to the latter. 

Ice, an icicle, skakhw, ska'-ko. See ^^ Water '^. 

Idle, lazy, unwilling, as-che'-litsh, che'-litsh. 

Jf, hola', a-mel, a-bCl. Jflgo, a-belchid klookh ; ho la'chid klo okh. See also "Per- 
hafps^. 

Ignorant, ast-zat'-lab. I do iiot know Aotr, astzatMabchid. See ^^ Mistake, to^, 6d- 
zat-lab. 

Imitate, to, ot-du-sow6l. 

In, into, within, dekbw, de'-ukb, as-d^khw, us-dekhw, as-de'-ukh, ns-dukhw', hud-de' hu, 

hnd-dekhw'. We are unthin the house, as-dukw'-chil-ki-a'-lal. Come inside, uMatli 

hud-dekhw' ohud-dekhwchu (imperative adverb). To put into {as loater into a 
basin), o-dugwus. 

Indeed, very, is•shi-de^ Very long ago, is-shi-de' ha'-go. 

Indians. See " People ". 

Imects\: — beetles, bugs, &c. (generic), st'klitla-al'-knm, slit-lal-kab ; flies, hwaio, hai- 
o'4iwa; humble-bee, mau'-kwa-lush ; yellow tro^p, [sukh'-suddub; mosquito, }LVfii^\ 
ant, mitchilo'la ; spider, topel (Nisk.), ho^-bub-ta^kwil (Sky.), its thread, kledtid 
(see "iJope^); flea, cho'-tub; grasshopper, ke'-ko-wuts; lice, b(^skh'-cbad ; maggot 
of blowfly, shod-za j sting of an insect, te'-sid (see "Arrotr ^). 
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Industrious, as-baltsb. 

Infant Seo '' Child\ 

Inlandj the interior, up a ricer, kaikhw, skaikh, kekhw, tak, stak. These words are 
often used in coiiibiuation, as mis-kai'-hwu, stak-ta'-misb, i. e., people tJiat live 
inland. 

In shorey toicards the shore (when on tlie water), tatuktas (from tfik, inland). It is also 
tbe word of command, " keep in ", " make for the shore ^. 

Iron, a knife, as the iron, snokw ; no-k^wfid, an arrowhead of iron. 

Island, sticbi'; (dim.) sti'-ta-cbi. 

It, siis, sahwas. This at least appears to be the meaning of the words, c. g.,ls there 
anything? {any it), a-o'-kwi sa-bwas. Where is it? al-chad kwi sasf See also 
nnder " He ". 

Interjeetions. For convenience' sake, the order is reversed, as they are untranslatable. 
Ad-di-da'! alas! expressive of grief or deprecation. It is the wailing cry for the 
dead. For an example see under " Hafr'. A-bal as in English. An-a^' al-aM 
denote deprecation, remonstrance against mischief, &c. At-sbi-daM expressive 
of surprise, astonishment. At-cbi-da'chi-du ! the diminutive of the last, signifies 
a little surprise, coupled with pleasure or amusement. Asasb^-i-ma ! (used only 
by women), denotes vexation, for shame! stop that! A-sasb-e-b'bo-yoM has the 
same meaning, but is employed only by men. Asbe'-bibe' ! as-he'-ha chu Ifor shame 
you! used in merriment. E'-si-uk ! just so, very well Essi ! be'-si ! expressive of 
satisfaction. E^-siab ! e^'-si-ab ! from es-si and si^b, chief, a term of flattery used 
by women towards those whom they wish to propitiate, or sometimes in mockery. 
As a verb, it means to flatter or coax. It is a common salutation to a person of 
note on approaching a lodge. E'-ya' ! an exclamation in play, as when one pulls 
another's ear. Ha-wo'! a salutation on arrival. Haukh! hurry! hurry up! 
Ili-ycM expressive of amusement, derision, or disbelief. Het'-sil! for sMme! 
uttered with different degrees of earnestness or anger. Ish'-i-ba ! another word 
expressing satisfaction or assent, very well, Is-sa^ ! i-sakb ! impatiently calling 
tbe attention of one not listening, or enforcing a command ; as, is-hakh ! bo-yukhw I 
stop that! Stab! wlmt! WO'h I used in reply to is-sa', what do you want? or 
indicates that one does not bear. To tbe same class of words belong " Good bye ^ 
and '< Tlianks ", q. v. A curious form is the converting a noun into an inteijectionj 
as, stukke'-wi-wu ! oh ! beaver, imploringly. 

J. 

Jealous, as-hntl ; to be jealous, o-hntlusb. See " Side ". 
Joint, hinge, yukkOd. 

Just now, da'-hu, dakhw. I have just come, da'-hucbid o-blut chi. See da under 
'* Presently ". 

K. 

Kamas, a bulb which forms a principal article of food {squilla csctileiUa), Tliis is a "Jar- 
gon" word derived from the To-kwat or Kootka, chamas, sweet, and is in univer- 
sal use throughout Oregon and Washington Terrifory. To dig kamas, o-bad-zut- 
lud; the kamas stick for digging the root, k1 kiVlid; the cross-handle of same, sukb- 
ha'kia. 
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Kettle {of haskct'voork)^ si alt; (of tin\ kaukb; {ofbrass)^ kwads-u latMiu, see ^^Brass^; 

(of cast iron) J cbSt^la-lioltsb, i. e., stone basket ; the cover ^ stekotsid ; the halCy tsub- 

atiV-de. 
KicJcj tOj od-20'-bod, od-zobilt. 
Killj hurt^ wound J strike, gwulalt ; killedj kwo-otdid. How many men were killed? kwe'- 

ditl kwoOt-did sto-o'-b'sb ! Tbo mode of killing is generally 8i)ecified. See To 

shoot, stab, strike, &c. 
Kiss, to, twul-kot-sids, kots-adits. 
Knee-i)an, bwai-yu, laka^-lotsid. 
Kneel, to, bil-albab, bil-a'la-bab. 
Knife, snokw (i. e., iron) 5 a two-edged knife, but-tat-tap' ; point of knife, se'-luks (end); 

edge, se'la-buds; handle, kwud-dub-baMub (from kwud'-dod, to take), chatsa-bed ; 

joint or hinge, ynkkOd ; sheath, sno-do-kwal'li ; notched, nicked, a8-tutl-kwa'-had. 
Knock, to, s'bu-tet sut-sid ; to knock on the head, cba'-wa-tub ; to kill by knocking on the 

head, cbikb-kekb'-tub. 
Knot, tangle, Ot-tlOts; to knot, to net, ot-tlotsijt ; oUots-Vhob, to catch sea foicl in nets; 

klOtsa'-lCkw', to iiii. 
Know, know how, understand, q. v., oa-said^-bn. P knoia^ [to^] yon\ a-said-but^-sbid* 

twuP dug- we*. I have known^ you^ [always^] a long time*, skos^ tus-a-aaid'-tu^ esbo 

a'-gwo* dug- we*. Do you knoic that man f a-said-bu-ebu sbal te-il stobs'b f I know 

him, a-said^-bu-cbid sba^ / donH know, bwe' kits a-said'-bn. Do you understand f 

a-said'-tu-cbu'f See ^^ Understand''*, It also means to be apt, expert at, &c. Truly, 

he is a great eater, tutP a-said-hu' kwP sutid* (indeed^ he know^ huf^food*) 
Knuckles, bwe^-kwi-bukb-bwa^-cbi. 

L. 

Lake, tsa^-lal, t^-lQtl (Nisk.), ba'cbo (Snob.). 

Lame, as-bwut-lap, i. c, broken (from o-bwutl, to break), kluksbit. See ^^ Foot^, 

Land, to (to come to land), kla'lel. See " Shore^. 

Langtiage. See " To speak^. 

Lap, the, (AW. 

Lap, to (as a dog does water), tl'-kaukb, fiom kla'-lap, the tongue, ko, water. 

Large, bekw, as-klakbw; large round, muk kwatbu. 

Lash or lace, to (as a child in the cradle or the thicarts iji a canoe), to tie, bukb-bud. I 

lash, buk-bed-sbid. I have tied up the cat, kwad bukb-sbid ta pisbpisb. See *' Tie ". 
Late, tardy, to be, o-sbob ; you are late, plur., o sbob-cbiMup; very late at night, ba-gwo 

tut-la'-bel, i. e., long ago night. 
Lately. See " Just now ^\ 
Laugh, smile, o-bai^-ub. 

Lazy, as-cbeMitsb. See ^^ Idle^, '* Unwilling^. 
Lean (not fat), as-klo'-il, klo'-wil. See " Cold^. 
Jjcaning, dza'-ka-gwil, from Odzakbw', to blow down. 
Leave, to, a person or thing intentionally, ot-blug-wutl, o-klug-watl ; to leave anything by 

mistake, ul-be-yukb. 
Leaves of trees (narrow or ocicuZar), sb'kul cbi-cbit ; (ftroaf?), cbub-o-ba 5 leaves of the 

maple-tree, s'cbOt-la. 
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Left, to tJiCy kuMa-ligwut; tlie left handj ka'-let-cbi; left foot, kal-shid. 

Lecherous, as-i-la-kwut. Sea " To copulate ". 

Leg, There is no name for the whole limb. See ^^Bo^y^. 

Leggings {ofskin)^ hats'-a-be-dak' 5 a pair of leggings^ yal-shid^ an odd legging, klak-shid. 

See" -Foot ^. 
Lend, to. See " Borrow ". 
Level, suk'hw; level country, suk'hw-dop. 
LicJc, to, kla'-kwal-lekw, from klal-lap, tJie tongue. 
Lie, to, o-bad-chnb ; a liar, tus-badsh ; one who tells fibs or little lies, tas-be-badsh ; iVs a 

lie, bndsh. It means also a lioax ; ^^^ fudge!'* 
Lie down, to, o-tad-zel; lie down (imp.), tad-ze-lukhw^; lying on the beUy (used of people 

only), as-takh^-ha-gwil ; lying on the hack, as-kakh (applicable also to things, in the 

sense of " right side up"). 
Lift up, shuk-ad (shuk'h, up, above). 

Light (not dark), as-lakh' ; the light, lakh (see " Day ") ; to light (as a candle), ho-dak-shid . 
Lightning, wok'-sam. 
Like, so, as. See " So ^, ** Thus ". 
Like, to. See " Love ^, " Good ^. 
Limber, eh&p. 
Lisping, askle^-da-l^khw^ 
Little. See^'Smair. 

Lizard, shel^-shela-wap ; salamander, pip-k^t-zutl. 
Load, to. See ^'Oun^, 
Lodge, See ^^House^, 
Long (in dimension), h^ts. 
Long ago. See ^^Formerly^. 
Look for, seek, gwnt-ehid, o-dzel-hut. Loo¥ and presently yotfi will find\ gwut'-ohid* 

dai^-chu^ klo-6d'-hwu*. 
Look out ! take care ! klob kat-si )abt (good you see), from o-la^-bit, to see. 
Looking-glass, s'hu-lal-bns, from ola^-bit, to see. 
Loose (a>s a dress), hwat-hwalb' (from o-hwutl, to break, q, v,). To loosen, untie, unfasten, 

gukh-hM^, from o-guk^, to open. 
Lose, to (at play), o-she'-gwi-tub, ot-sal-tub. I lose, ot-sul-ehid. See ^^Bet, to ". To lose 

or drop anything, o-ho^-bnt-stlt. See ^^Drqp ^, I have lost [something], o-hwiMalt- 

shid. 
Loud, arkOk'w; to talk aloud, o-hot-hot a-kek'w. 
Love, like, to, o-hatl. I love my husband, t'3-hatl teitl s'chest-hu. I love my wife, hatl- 

tu-chid tsi-itl chng-wnsh. Do you like met hatl-to'bsh-chu-hn t See also " Wish^\ 
Lover (of either sex), skuds. 
Low (not loud), takh-hals. Speak low, takh-hals kats hot-hot. 

M. 

Maize, ItMiian corn, stalels. The word has some association with beads. 

Mammals, See ^^Horse ", ^^Mule ^, There is no general name for quadrnpeds. Buffalo^ 
also cattle, kwlst ; calf, so^-lus ; elk (cervus canadensis), tsak^-w'sh ; the buck, mai'- 
ets, kwag^-witsh; doe, ch'lt-se'; calf, soMus; deer, ske'-gwnts; buck, as-gwa^-dnkw 
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{horned) ; doe^ taull^-si ; fawHy tul-la', kai^ik ; " bighorn^ (oris montana), ba-lo'-wuta 
(Skagit); mountain goat {aplocera^ aw.)» swet'-le; liog^ po-1(/-kuks; grizzly hcar^ 
stub-tabl, scbat-klnb; black bear^ s'cb^t-wut; raccoon, blOps; dog, q. v., ko^-bai, 
sko^-bai, ske'-ha; bitch, to'-witl; large tcolf, sti-kai'-ju; prairie-tcol/ or coyote, ska'- 
um; beaver, stikukhw, stika'-ho (Nisk.), stukh-hwu (Skagit), skan-nitch (Snob.); 
mitsJcrat, skuddikbw, skuddel (it is the beaver^s younger brother); sea-otter, na- 
batl; land-otter^ skatl (Nisk.), skul-kutl (Skagit); mink, ts'inul-kgn (Nisk.), bes- 
cbub (Skagit); weasel, kWcWm (Nisk.), scba'cbum (Skagit); skunk, skub-bi-ja; 
cougar, swau'-wa; wild cat, pecbub; domestic cat, pisb-pisb (Euglisb); aplodontia^ 
sbo'-w'xl (it is the oldest of all animals) ; marmot (arctomys flaviventris), swe'-a- 
kwan ; kamas-rat (geomys), skad'b (thief) ; hairy tailed rat (neotoma), ko-dai'-y u ; pine- 
squirrel (sciuru^), skad-zu ; ground- squirrel (tamias), skw3.tz1 ; shrew-mole (scalops), 
pel-kutcbi; mouse, kwn' -inn, skwa'-tud; bat, pep'-acbi; «ea{, as'bn (Nisk.), sopks 
(Sky.) ; porpoise, k's-si'-o. 

Tbe female of any animal, skla'-de, tau'itl. 

Parts of animals: — Horns, gwa'-dukw; lioofs, s'k-koK-sbid ; claws, kw&kh- 
sbud (toe-n^ils) ; hair or fur, ta'bid, ta'-b^ts; mane, kwns-satld; skin {with the hair 
on), skwa'-sub (dressed), wo-iii-ib (i. c, worked) ; tail, smat'-tisup; tail of beaver or 
muskrat, staI-a*bSd' ; bladder, sus-bwaJ, spu-saltcb, s'bu'-pu; paunch, kwasul-sb'd ; 
liver, s'cba'-lob ; bone, s'blaa'yu ; ribs, lak'b ; sinews, tidsb, tetsh ; flesh (of animals 
and birds), be'-yets; fat, sobw'-tud; entrails, k^d-zakh^ 

Make, to, oyai'-us. See ^^Do^\ ^^Work^. 

Man (vir), stObsb, sto'-busb, (plnr.) sto o'-b'sb, stobo'-b'sb, (dim.) sto'-to-mish ; a youth, 
grown up, lugwub, wuMot-lil. See ^^Mankind^\ 

Mankind, a man, {q. v., vir), stobsb, sto'-busb ; woman, q. v., skla-ne, sla'-de; people, q. v., 
persons, Indians (homines), atsil-teP-mu; chief, siab; people of the better class, 
ska'-kargwutl ; common people, si'-Ia-bad; slave, sto'-dak; strangers (of other 
tribes), la-le'-atsil-tel'-mu ; white men, bwnl-tam ; aged persons of either sex, skle'- 
bot, skuMe'-bot; man or woman, lo'-ldtl slobsb or skla'-ne; middle aged woman, 
old maid, kluMab skla'-de; father, die, see ^^Relationships ^; lover of cither sex, 
skads; strumpet, tus-kud-dub; bastardy de'-bulskud-dub ; liermaphrodite, kled- 
o-6b; a posthumous child, butMugwal-le'-gwad-dub ; young man grown up, lug- 
wub; fto^, cba'cbas, cba'-cbesb ; girl, cba'cbas sla'-ne, si-cba'-cbas (see'^CWrP); 
infant, de-bad-da (see ^^Child^); children, we'-as-so; first-bom child, s'ebul'b; 
fool, sbwuMuk; hunchback^ kau^itsb; thief, ska'-da, tuska'da, skai-ki-kai; liar, 
ttis-budsb ; /at man, mukbw; friend, a'-sbid, a sbud; ^^medici/ieman^, conjurer, 
sbo-dab', sbo-n9.m' ; carpenter, o-pai-uk ; hunter, sob-de. See under ^^People^, ^^Place^ 
^^Relationships ^. 

Many, much, ka, kad, kat. Many persons, kat ats-iltel'-mu; many things, k^t es-tftb'. 
You talk much, k3>t t'ad-sa h5t-bdt. Not many, bwe-la-ka' ; not very many, bwe'-la- 
ka'-ka; many times, often, ka-hat'-la-bn; seldom, bwela-kad (at'-la-bu being under- 
stood). Ka is also used as tbe plural prefix ; as, ka-sla'-de, women. 

Tbe letter k appears to be tbe ultimate radical, not only of tbis, but of otber 
words signifying quantity, abundance, and tbeir derivatives, as, for instance, uk, 
some, and its modifications ; also of tbe word ekke or ik-ki, denoting accretion, 
used principally in joining two numerals ; as, pa'-duts ikki dut-cbo, ten plu,s one, or 
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eleven^ &c. ; but sometimes also to reinforce ka; as, o-bo^-yucbii) ek-ke ka% I do 

many things, I am farther disposed to think that ko, icater^ with all itH derivativeSi 

takes its origin in the same fundamental idea. 
Marry^ take a wife, to, n'sla'-lCkw (sla'uey icoman), Obs chug-wusb. / wish to marry, 

ikh-che-gwa'-sub-cbid (from cbug-wush, a wife). To take the wift of a deceased 

hrotlier, ba-lOt-sid-dub (sma'-lot-sid, brother's tcidow). 
Marsh, swamp, s'cbc'-a-kwil ; marshy, miry, as gul-lu'-tud. 
Mask (used at dances, &c.), stet-kwa'-mils. 
Mast. See "Canoe''. 
Mat {of flat rushes), kot; {of round rusJie^), skwe'-gwut. The under mat of a bed, sla'- 

gwid (from slagwut«, the inner bark of the thuja) ; other bark mats, cb't-lak', es-cbaL' ; 

mat-needle, klakw'-tid ; scraper for s^noothing mats, bud-da'-lu-sid (Nisk.), h'da'-de-set 

(Snob.). 
Meat, flesh {of animals and birda), be'-yets; {of fish), talts. 
Measure. See " Count ". 
Medicine {in the sense of physic), stul-jiukb'. A doctor, stul-jitikb ba-ltkw-cbid (from 

but-la' lekw, to suck, to raise a blister by auction), one of their usual curative i)ro- 

cesses. See ^^Medicinal plants ". 
Melt, to {as snoic), ot-zukbw', dznkb-bwalts' ; to become soft {as grease), o-b€t'-lil, 

melted, as-met'-lin, as-bet'-lil. 
Menstruate, to {for the first time), obais-bobil, as-bai^'-bub ; I menstruate, as-batl, kwo- 

cbid, o-batlkwocbid ; {subsequently), as-mal-ko. It would seem that theformer word 

applies to a condition which has terminated ; as, ka^-bai is a girl who has not reached 

m 

her period, and ho^-bil signifies cessation; the menstrual lodge, as-cbats (hidden). 
Merry, sat-se-kub (also used as a nickname). In Skjwbamisb, as-hu-sai-kub, tl^ tail 

of an animal, expresses the same idea as in English tcaggish. 
Message, kwad'b ; to send with a message, o-kwat-sid-cbud. 
Metals : — iron, snokw ; brass, ku-la'-lat-bu ; tin, kaukb ; gold, be'-kwitl {red) ; silver, 

bokok dollar {white dollar). 
Middle {of length), it-lug-wuts, ok-se'gwus, o-dug wa'-bats; {of width), o-da-gwitsb, 

o-dug-witsh ; around the middle, litl o dug-witsb ; the middle section of a fish, so-di- 

gwa'-bats. 
Milk {same as breast), skub•o^ 
Mind. Bee '^ Hearts 
Mine, gutl at'-sa {of or belonging to me). 

Miss, to {a mark), o-kwuti ; I miss, gwutlsbid (equivalent to " throw away^, q. v,) 
Mistake, blunder in speech, lose the way, to, Odzat'-lab ; / am mistaken, odzat^lab-cbid. 

See ^^IgnoranV\ 
Mix, to ; also to mistake one for another, o-bal-bal ; mixed, asbaP. 
Moccasins, yal'-shid. 
Money. The currency of the North Pacific consisted of a si>ecies of " wampum ^, known 

in the T'sinuk Jargon as bai^kwa, made of strings of dentalium-sbells a fathom 

in length, or as much as would reach from tip of the fingers of one hand to those 

of the other. Shells {of all sizes), net'-chu ; of standard size, or less than forty to the 

fathom, hotl ; smaller sizes, so-lakh, solukh ; coined money, da'-la (Eng.). 
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jl/oon, 8lo-kwalm ; new 9»toon, sket, o-koi', wa-kcL'-a-liab, es-ket'-a-hn; /mM, te'-dc-liap, 
ska-kalak'-ho ; wanCj tsa, ttits-a'-lusho ; dark of the moon, cs-tukh-a-hu {gone ovt^ 
extinguished). The signification of the other words was not explained. See ^^My- 
thology ". 

Morning^ klop. See " Sunrise^. 

Mortar (of stone, for pounding seeds, a mutate), ke-pOtl. 

Mother. See " Relationships ". 

'Mount, to {as a horse), o-ke'Ja-gwil j I mount my horse, kai-la-gwil shid hwul sti-ake'-yu. 

Mountain, swa'tatsh, 8i)okwub, sniadel ', a snow peak, skels ; a hill, klup ; to ascend, 

kwa'-tatsh. 

Mouth, kad' bu ; to open the mouth, o-ka'-bad ; to shut the mouth, okub-bo'-sab ; with the 
mouth pursed up, as-tobatl-dutl; open-lipped, as-kad-as; themouth of a river, e'-lot-sid. 
This word offers some curious speculations; as-kad-as, as shown, means open-lip- 
ped, showing the teeth, a term applicable to the kamas rat {geomys) ; skad'h; the hairy- 
tailed rat {neotoma), and the pine-squirrel (sciurus), skad zu. All these, and especially 
the first two, are notorious thieves, ska'-da. It would therefore seem at least 
prol^able that the animals took their names from their peculiar conformation, and 
their habits suggested the name which has thus obtained for thief. Further, the 
practice of courtship among young Indians is for the lover to lie with his sweet- 
heart, skuds, by stealth, whence o-kad-dab, okud-dub, wo-kud-dub-ukh, to court or 
make lore to; tuskud-dub, a «^ttmpef ; and de'-bel skud-dub, a bastard or child 
vnthout recognized father. Finally, the same root is found in skod-za-l^kw^, sodomy, 
and in skud-za-labt'-hu, equivalent to the French bougre. 

Move (to make room), dzukh-tzut ; to move from place to place, gwitsh-gwitsh. 

Much. See " Many ". 

Muddy, wet, as-Iukw, asluk-wadub ; to become muddy, tutewk'-o-bil, tus-te'o-bil, othu- 
pud-dub. 

Mule, hekw-gwil-de' (hekw kwiMadi, big ears). 

My, gutl atsa (belonging to me), tid, sh, shed, (fem.) sed ; my horse,g\xi\ at-sa stiake'yu ; 

1 think so (so my heart), as-is'ta tid hutch ; I am glad (glad my heart), oju-il tid 
hutch ; my friend, shid-a'shud ; my house, BhedoZ-hxl] my wife, sed chugwnsh. Sh 
appears to be the prefix in addressing or speaking of male relatives; s, which is 
the feminine prefix also, in speaking of or to females, e. g^, bad, father ; sha'-ba, 
my father ; skoi, mother; Bn'ko, my mother; ke'-ya, grandmother; seke'-ya, my 
grandmother; kB,-st', uncle ; shukus-e, my uncle, (be. Sl'g ^^ Relationships^\ 

Mythological characters. There is some confusion as to the identity and ofiices of the 
principsvl personages recognized by the different tribes, though the system is sub- 
stantially the same with all. The most important among the Niskwallies is Slo- 
kwalm, the Moon, who, in conformity with their ideas and habits, is the elder brother 
and superior of Klo'kwatI, the Sun, both having been born of a woman without 
the intervention of a father. The relation to these of Dokwibatl, the Skagit and 
Skyhwamish deity (so to speak) is uncertain. By some he was represented to me 
as the chief of all, holding the same rank with the Ika'nam of the T'sinuks, 
Amoteken of the Flatheads, and Time'bu of the Spokans. By others he was con- 
founded with Ilwuune^ Slokwalm is the Spa*ka'-ni of the Flatheads, except that 

they, like some other tribes, thought the sun and moon to be the same, or at least 
22 
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gave them the Rame name. nwoD-ne', IIunDe^ or nod -de' is probably the same 
as the I-taF-i-pas of the T^sinuk, the Spil'-yai of the Klikatats aud Sinch-lep of 
the Flatheads {the prairie wolf)^ and as tlie Smi^aii (badger) of the Spokaus ; the 
western representative of Mauabozho, the Great White Hare of the Algoukins. 
From their relations with the tribes beyond the Cascade Mountains, the name ot 
Spilyai is as familiar to the Nitskwallies and Smian, to the Skagits and Skywha- 
mish, as their own names for that character, and even more generally used. The 
name of Ilodde or Ilun-ne' is very probably derived from hod,^r^, which, according 
to some accounts, he introduced. It is not a name for the animals mentioned, as 
the others are. Skotam was a female whose house was in the west, aud who created 
IKistilence and especially the small-pox. She ranked next in i)ower to Hwun-ne^ 
by whom she was destroyed. The various demons who peopled the primeval world 
are called S^huiam (Nisk.), Si-a-yehob (Skagit). The Niskwalli name appears to 
have the same origin as si-ab, or siam, chief. They correspond to the Psinuk, 
clip tilikum, or ^^ first p€ople^\ i. e., preceding mankind. Among them are Shwoi- 
okw (the snail), the Tat-athle'a of the Klikatats, a gigantic ogress ; M's-jug-wa or 
Ziig'Wiij frights or monsters ; the Kwak-wa-stai-mitikh, a race of pigmies skilled in 
fishing / Ke-lo'-sumsh or ke-lo'-silm-ish, giant hunters of tlie mountains^ and numer- 
ous others. Ti-ytitl-ma is the spirit who presides over good fortune or luck of any 
kind (Ske-lalittid). Tse'-at-ko are a race supposed still to exist, haunting fishing- 
grounds and carrying off salmon and young girls at night. 

N. 

Nails (of fingers and toes)j ksoktal'-k'et'-chi, ko-kwa'-chi. 

Nails (for boards), tsustud. See ^^ Uamfner^, 

Naked, asla'-gwit-sa. 

Name, s'da^ s'das. Wlmt is your name? gwat kwats'daM What is his name? gwat 
kwi s'dasf To name, t4> give a namc^ oda'-at-sid. 

Navel, blal'gwa. 

Near, chicht. Come near (imp. adv.), chicht-chu. Nearly, hwe'-la-lil, i, e.j not far 
[from\. 

Neck, the, kaiukh'-kwa, as-jadsh; throat, skap-sub. NeckUice, jMsihlh, 

Needle, pots'-det, pad-sted, tD-ta-la'-pud. MatneedlCj klakw-tid. To seio, o-put-sted. 
Thread, q. r., snkh-pats (for the needle). 

Neigh, to, ad-ze'-uk-u.l, otse'a kud. 

Net, See " Catch'\ " Fishing '', " Knot ". 

Never, hedduya, hwe-put hed. 

New, klaut, klo'wut. 

Night, klakh, sklakh, slakhhel, sklakh hel; dark, sklakh; evening, slatlaMie; mid- 
night, as dat, is-dat; at night, ul ki sitslakh'hel ; last night, to-tlakh'; last night at 
midnight, istut-lakliMsh-dat' ; ^o-n*(;Af, a'-ti-slakh'-hel. Tomorrow night, da-da-to 
ot slakh'-hel. Very late at night, ha'-gwo liit-la'-hel (long since night). See under 
*' J)ay^ for relations of light and dark. 

No, not, h we'. Compounds, hwekwistab, nothing (from kwi, it, and stab, a thing); hwi'/- 
kwi-gwat, hwe'-kwi-kvad, no one, nobody (from gwat, kwad, who); hweMa-chad, 
nowhere (from th'M, where); h we'-ja-iil, a/mo«f, not far [from] ; liweMa-lelsh, «ooh 
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(from lil, lei, /ar); hwolalmkw, not long until (from liilkw, by and by)] liwe-laka', 
7iot many ; hwe-la-k£Ul, not often (from ka, many) ; hwe-ta', nothing (from ta, thai) ; 
bwe asis'-ta, not so (from as-is-ta, so). 

Noon^ tu'-gwut, ta'-kwut, ta'ta-gwut. 

l^'orth. See" Wind ^ 

Nose^ muk-s'n, miik'-sbid; tlie holes for the nose-ornament^ as-bwuMo'-nks (from aslo, 
a hole). Hooknosed^ as-bucba^-tas; long-nosed^ badskus ; pug nosed, askatks ; flat- 
nosed j as-bu-pelks; nostrils, aslo^lo (from as*lo^ a hole). To wipe the nose, duke- 
k'k-sud. You wear the nose-ornament, as-busbeltskVcbukb. 

Notched, dinted, as-tutlkwa'-bad. 

Nothing, for nothing (in the sense of without purpose, from mere curiosity, gratui- 
tously), also worthless, pO>t-latl. Jt is nothing to me, pat-latl al ut-sa. I was merely 
laughing, pat-latl o-bai'-ub. You come early (/. e,, unnecessarily so), a'lcbil pat- 
latlcbil. The word has apparently itself a root in at-la, to come, and is often asso- 
ciated with la-haista, la-best, understood to signify to come or go without pur- 
pose. Pat-latl-cbid la-bais^-ta, I came for nothing, from mere curiosity, or out of 
idleness. See " Goodbye^. That horse is not a bad one, bal sti-a-ke'-yu bwe' la 
pat-latl. 

Now, a-te'-etl, 

Numerals. The cardinal nnmbers in this as in many other languages not confined to 
America are modified according to the objects to be counted. So far as yet 
noticed, however, the distinction in the Niskwally is confined to two classes, which 
may be termed simple cardinals and cardinals of value. In certain other languages, 
it is carried to a remarkable extent, indicating not merely the ideas styled by some 
writers noble and ignoble, animate and inanimate, but those of length, form, and 
such conditions of existence. The subject has been noticed in Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections, No. 160, App. B. It is unfortunate that the inquiry in the 
present case was not pushed when the materials for this work were collected, as 
it remains uncerUiin whether other objects than money are included in the second 
form, or whether other forms exist. Father Mengarini, in his Grammar of the 
Seli»b (Shea's Linguistics, No. II), says of the numbers, "They are duplex, one set 
relating to things, the other to persons", and gives the digits accordingly. It is 
therefore probable that, as the two languages are of one stock, the same number 
exists here, but it is noticeable that the set relating to persons given by him cor- 
responds to that ased by the Niskwallies for money, whereas in the Niskwalli the 
simple cardinal seems to be applied to men. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the adjective sign as is often prefixed to these numbers, showing an instinctive, 
although doubtless an unconscious, idea of their place among the parts of speech. 
The system of enumeration was evidently quinary, and has gradually assumed 
a more decimal form, the tendency to contraction and changes from other causes 
obliterating the derivations of the second from the first five digits. The original 
root in the name of finger, s'ha'-lat-cbi, siill remains in the words for six, eight, 
twenty, and the succeeding tens. The digits are as follows : 

Simple cardinals. Cardinals of valne. 

1, as-dut'-cho, dut'cho, cbe-elts. 

2, as-sa'-le, sa'lew, sla-elts. 
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Simple cardiDals. CardiDals of valae. 

3, as-klekhw, kl6khw, k]e-hw6lts« 

4, as-bos, hOSj bos-elts. 

5, tsa'-lats, tslat-sdlts. 
G, dze'-W-cbi, dzlatch-elts. 

7, tboks, t'sOk-selts. 

8, t'ka'-chi, t'ka'cbi-glts. 

9, hwQ], bwalelts. 
10, pa'-dats (Skagit, o^ pun), pa'-dats-elts. 

Tbe intermediate numbers follow in tbiH wise: 11, pa'-duts ik-ki dut^-cho; 12, 
pa^-duts ik-ki saMe ; 20, saMachi; 30, kle-bwut-cbi ; 40, s'mos-atchi ; 50, se-la^-chi- 
sa^-cbi; 60, se-la'cbi a'-chi ; 70, e-hok-sa^chi ; ^0, s't-kachi-acbi; 90, B'hwul-a-chi; 
100, 6um-kwa-cbi. 

Tbe following were obtained as applicable to counting men, but the prefix tn 
is certainly not always preserved, and does not belong to tbis sort of classification. 
See under ^^Past sign^. It requires fartber examination to decide upon the radical 
character of tbe termination : 1 man, tu-dadcho; 2 men, tu sa'-le; 3 men, tut-'le'- 
hwal-Ii ; 4 men^ tu-bds-aMi. 

It does not appear that measures are counted as moneys, e, g,^ to measure^ 
hai-kwa, or beads^ by the fathom^ tus-ko^-kwid. 1 fathom^ t'hu-dad-cho; 5 fathoms^ 
n'cba'-lakbid ; 10 fathoffiSj sa^-le-alakid {two hands)^ tuspe^-pa-dats. To measure 
by the j^arcl, kwidetl-tatl. 30 yards^ sle-hwut-cbi stuk-wub; 40 yards^ bosat-chi 
stuk-wub. 

In tbe following, it would seem that while days are not counted with moneys, 
months are. The instances are, however, too few to generalize upon : Three days 
from fhis^ tu-sle'-hwatl-dat ; four days from this^ bos-atl-dat; Jite days from thiSj 
tslets-atldat ; three months^ kle-hwelts slo-kwalm. 

Numeral adverbs: Once, u'cba'hokh; twice, tsa-bab'-ahu ; three times, kle- 
hwat'-lahu; four timeSy musat'la-hu; five times, tslat-sat^-la-hu ; six times, dzlat- 
chi-at-la-hu ; «eren times, tsok-sat hihu ; eight times, t'kachi-^t-la-hu] nine times^ 
hwulat-la-bn ; ten times, pa-dats-at-labu. 

O. 

Oar, hek-hObt {big paddle). 

Of, belonging to, get), gutl, gwutl. The possessive particle. MelJced^s horse, gotl Mel- 
ked stia-ke'-yu. Indian potatoes, gutl atsil-teP-mu spe' o kOts. That itf not mine, 
hwe-la' gutl at-sa. Cow^s milk, gwutl kwist skub-o'. 

Off, be off, away xcith you, go on, he'-wil, be'-wil-cbu he'-wil (imp. adv.). See ^^Continue^. 

Off-shore, keep off. See ''*iAore''. 

Often, kii, kads {many times being understood). I have often been to Olympia, kad tels- 
okh tild Ste'ciias. Many times, kahat^-Ia-hu. 

Old (of men), lo'lutl j {of animals), tu-sak (abbr. of tus-a' go); {of things, asclothing, worn), 
as-hwokb-w't, swhukt. See ^^Worn ouV\ Of old, old times, tnsago. See ^'For- 
merly ^\ 

On, upon (in the sense of above), shi-shuk'h, sbika'buts; as to position, ul, al ; on the 
mountain, ulshi skwa'-tatsb ; on one side, kle-bcds. See "/SiVZe". As to time, al; 
on Hie third day, al slt'-hwatl dat. See ^^Onfoot,^ "On horseback^. 

One. See ^^Numcrals ". 
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Onth self J sbitl. To amuse ontfs self^ sbillba'bad. To make up on^s mindy sbitl ba- 

cbub. 
Once (one iime), n'cba'-bokb. Once on a time, see ^^ Formerly^. 
Onlifj hut, except, dai, dai-ai', die'. No one knows hut J, bwe'kwi gwat a 8nid-ba dai ai 

el'-sa. There seems to be no coniieetion ot ideas between this and dai, presently. 
Open, tOj oguk, guk-kot'-sid-dnb; guk-sbids (imp.), open; as guk, us-guk, ope^i (adj.); 

o-guk-kub, fo clear up {as the weatlier); s'guk-kil, daylight; as-guk-kel, «itn«/itn2^, 

hright; gukb-bed, to untiey unstring {as a how), loosen as a dress. See ander 

'^Mouth^. 
Opitiian. See ^^Heart ^. 
Order, command, odab, 6t-bu-de'-kwid. 
OtUr. See ^''Different ^. 
Out, out doors, outside, sbal-bekhw, sbalbc'-ukb. Oo out^ be'-wil ta sbal-bekbw. To go 

out, osbed-zul. 

Outlet of a river, e'-lot-sid. * 

Overflow, to, o jats'. 

P. 

Paddle, bobt; bek bobt, oar (b^k, hig)] bob-ti, the ash {paddle-u^ood) ] bo-bobt-tikotl, 
ventral and side fins offish. 

Pant, panting, us-gekwakhl, sop sop (by onoma). 

Pantaloons, ^e-lam-tsen, yel-la'-bit shed. 

Paper, writing-, q. v. (figured or spotted, see ^^Umbroider^). 

Part of anything, il-bwatl, from o-hwutl, to hreak or separate. 

Past sign, V, to, tu. The idea of past, whether in eoniiection with the verb, adverb, or 
other words, is conveyed by this prefix, which, however, when combined with pro- 
nonns, undergoes various modifications, such as tuts, stuts, &c. O-yai-us, to toork; 
tu-yai-us, he worked; o \sl' hit, to see; ta-'sla-la-bit-sbid, J«air; ookb, <o^o; stuts 
o5s, J went; to-tlakh, asbltit-lakb, last night; to datl-dat, yesterday; tusa'-go, 
tu-sak, of old, old. In some cases, the past sign is idiomatically transferred from 
the governing verb to a succeeding one; as, 1 have done eating, o-bo'-yo tits-utld. 
Tu also appears as a prefix to certain nouns; as, ttisbudsb, a liar; tus-kad-dub, a 
strumpet; tuska'-da, a thiif; tutstab, goods; tn-dad-cho, one [wawj; tuts'-le'- 
hwal-li, three [men] ; but its meaning in this connection is not explained. 

People {homines), at'-sil-tel' mu, at'-sil-tel-bu, i. e., Indians. The word is used in the 
plural as regards persons, but there is also a plural form, ats'ets-il-tSl'-mu. 

The word people, in the sense of a class, or as a race or tribe, is conveyed by 
the suffix mish, variously modified into m'sh, bisb, or bsb ; ex., Swulchabsh, people 
living on the seashore, from hwultsb, the sea; Stakta mish, Skai-bwa'mish (com- 
monly written Skywamish), people living inland, from tak or stak and skaikb, 
inland; Sto'-lukbwa-mish (usually spelt Stiligwamish), riverpeople^ from sto'lukw, 
a river (these last are names of tribes living back from Puget Sound) ; Sa-ma'- 
mish, Sa-ba'-bish, people living by hunting, from Sa'inena (Skagit), soobde (Nisk.), 
a hunter, an appellation given with some variation to bands in dififcrent localities. 
It is apparently also the meaning of Swa'dabsb, the Niskwalli name for the 
Klikatats and Yakamas. The termination belongs to a very considerable number 
of other tribes, the signification of whose names cannot be traced, or are merely 
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local. Tbis ia the case with the Niskwallies themselves (Skwa'lia'-inish), the 
Dwa'-mish, Nu-so'-lupsh, Sko-pa'-mish, &c. Kilo'-suinsh or Ki lo'-sa-mish is the 
name of one of the demon races. The particle mis or m's, occasionally i)refixed to 
proper names, may be only another form of the above, as in Mis-kai'-hwu, the name 
of a tribe on the Ska/fit (Ska-jit) River ; M's-jag-wa, certain monsters. Another pre- 
fix often occurring in the names of tribes, the derivation and significance of which 
I failed to obtain, is na, nus, as in Nus-klaiyum (commonly called Ktallam), Niik- 
sak (Nook-sahk), >'us-kop, Nu-so'-lupsh, Nukh-lum-mi (Lummi). See **P/ace»'', 
''Mankind^\ 

Perhaps, hed-la, a-hed la (implying doubt or disbelief); as "t7 may he^y ho'-la, ho oMa, 
ho'-lus, ho-lukht; perhaps he is coming^ ho-lus ku-da' o-klutch-il-ukhw j perhaps I 
will go, ho lukht kloOkh. See *' //*". 

Petticoat (the fringed dress originally worn by women), s'chad zub, kle'tl-pikw, yel-a- 
wakh. This last word is probably a corruption of, or adopted from, the T'sinuk 
word kill akwa'-ti, cedar-hark, from*which the petticoat was generally made, and 
which gave it its name in that language as well as in the '^ Jargon". 

Pick, to (feathers), twalshtub ; Ipi<ik (a bird), twalsh-chid ; to pick up with tongs or sticks^ 
as a coal, hukked, huk-ke'-ud. See " Gather^. 

Pierce, run anything irito one, to, shu-lud. 

Pin, toothpick, chits-chidesh-bud. 

Pinch, to, ot«i-le'-kwid. 

Pipe (for smoking), pakwj a large pipe, pa'-kwuts, 

Pi4ttol. See *' Oun \ 

Pitch, gum, resin, kwa'-litl'h. 

Place, a, swa-tekhw-t'n. The word has a very extended signification. It means the 
earth, or world, the ground, any particular spot, the site of a house or. village, also 
the proper place of an individual in the lodge. Many names of places and their 
inhabitants present the terminations hu, hwu, miukh, &c., denoting locality, as, 
for instance, sakh'-hum-alt'-hu, the place of dancing, from (^akh'-hum, a dance; Sno- 
kwulmi-yukh (commonly written Suoqualmie or Snoqualmoo), a tribe on the upper 
waters of tlw Snohomish River ; Mittkai-hwu, a tribe on the Upper Skagit. These 
are, in all probability, derivatives of the word tum-mekhw' or tum-me'-hu, the earths 
land, a place, now obsolete in the Niskwalli and other languages of Puget Sound, 
but still extant in the She-hwap mukh (Shushwap) of Frazer liiver, the so-called 
at-na of Mackenzie, which, as the most northern member of the Selish, may be con- 
sidered as the mother tongue.* See '* Geographical names^\ 

Placenta, the, a'-shud dikhl (Nisk ); hwat-ta-dikhl (Sky.), "</k? child's friend^. 

Plait, to. See " Fold ^ 

Plank, board, s'hul-as. 

Plant, sow, pi-da'-lCkw. 

Plants, licrbs (generic), sklakh'hodop ; the stems of bulbous plants, &c., stob-shal-li, the 
tinder leaves, kla'-de-el-li, from stobsh, a man, sklade, a woman, the former being 
considered the male, and the latter the female part of the plant; a flower, sekai- 
sim ; the skin of a bulb or tuber, klokwclsbid; seeds, klut-te-de'-wut; roots, as-pud. 

*Alua, uccordiug to Mr. Alex. C. AndonioD, H. H. B. Co., iu tko language of the TdkaA'i, or Carriers, 
their northern ueigbbors, moans simply *^ stranger." 
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Edible plants: — Make, stulols; the kamas, st'kwau (Nisk.), sklol (Siioli); 
arrouj-head (sagittaria), Rpe'-O'kotSy the name also giveu to the ])otato; wildtuUp 
(lilium)^ cbaMekw; tiger-lily [L. Canadense), t«a'gwitsh; wild carrot, sba'-gak; tlio 
cultivated carrot, gal hwultum, sha^gak, or white man^H carrot ; tumipM, di^-da- 
bokh; yelUnD dackj tR-hot-HSL; prairie-thistle, ii^bolb] 8un'Jlotcerroot,k'j\s'j dandelum, 
s'cbo balb; trild celery, skwul-bat8; ground-grape (the tuber of a speeieR of equine 
turn), buphap (Nisk.), batl-de' (Sky.) ; rootofbrakefenk (eateu in times <»f scaj-city), 
tud-do. 

Medicinal berbs : — Nettle, tsadsb, s'hudab (used for smalli>ox) ; thistle, ba^batl- 
cbitl (to promote menstrual discharge) ; liquorice-fern (polypodium falcatum), skluelk 
{an expectorant)] yarrow^ kikdzo'-bap ; diarrhoea {spiraea), katsa'-gwat^, (dysentery)', 
yerba buena, a ground-vine, so called in California, »tot'-bodup, te^bats (used for 
tea), which latter name also is giveu to common tea. Cbi-cbe'luts, a shrubby, sweet- 
scented plant, is also used for the same purpose. There are a number of others em- 
ployed for different ailments, not recorded. Arbutus uva ursi, skai'-wa-duts, the 
leaves used for smohing. 

Miscellaneous plants: — Solomon^s seal {smilax)^ s'ho^-bo-lop ; Solomou^s seal 
(small 8i)ecies), mut-sets^dalStl ; trillium, shukh-sbu-bats (shuk'h, above), kalob a 
swii-tekhyi'-tn (the eye of the earth) 'y columbine, tsum-tsumus; tvild pea, ebitsb-la^- 
bwats; lupin, kwau'-se uts; skunk-cabbage (symplocarpus kamschatcicus), kfelt; gera- 
mwrn, buts-huts-ats'; /ionej(»«cWe, yaido-nts(ye' do, a«iriw<;); ^orreZ, to'-buts 5 grass, 
skwe'-a-kwul li (Nisk.), sa'-hwil (Sky.); *^ saw-grass ^\ bwt'-ake'; ^au?, kagwal'hw; 
a grass used for sewing mats, gwus-J^ob; sedge, s'bo'-pats; seed-stem ofscdge^ s'beks; 
eel grass, kla'-bads; cat-tail rush (typha), o-\vA'j tulerush, kwe'-kwats; brake fern, 
cba'-lesh-uts (from cha'-lesh, hand) ; wood-fern^ s'be-das' ; small sand equisetum, tse- 
baMed; Z*</neou«/un^i (growing on trees), pe-lol-kwad; toad-stools,tm\; liverwort, 
,8e'-yup a swukke' uk (Niak.), wuk-wuk alks (Sky.), literally, the frog's apron; lich- 
ens, mosses, kwud-zab; Spanish moss, i)ol-ke (Nisk.), sMo'-kwa-lusb (Sky.) ; ground- 
moss, kecbai ; ground-pine (lycopodium), ketbe-cbaib. 

Play, to (to amuse one^s self), o cha'-a-chatl, o-ba-bad-sbid. I amuse myself am playing^ 
sbitl-ba badsbid. 

Please (some form of supplication), o-sha' bits. Please to tell mcj man^ o-sba^-bits yet- 
sum tobsb. 

Plenty, enough^ q. v,, ka. 

Plough^ to, bwe'cbidop. 

Pluck out, to (as the hair), o but'-zo-sub (from skudzo, hair). 

Plumbago (used for paint), pi-ekbt. 

Point of land, promontm^y, cape, skwetsks (Nisk.) ; schetks (Sky.). One in the forks of a 
river, sko-al'-ko. Point of a knife, needle, d'C, se'-luks. Pointed, bwudsks. 

Poke, to (as the fire), o-kl6L'-tud. See ^^Toprick^'. 

Portage, a, stukb-o-gwitl. Stukb apparently is a raft or other obstruction in a river. 

Potatoes, spe'-okdts (the root of sagittaria). 

Pound, to (as seeds or roots in a mortar), to^-pud, tse'-akw. To pound unth sticks^ drum^ 
o-tla'-hwud-dub. To pound or hammer, dt-salthu. 

Pour, emptyj spill, to, o-kwutl. I pour out, o-kwutl chid (qu. also o-kwult). 

Pout, to, ho bai ut sid. (See "Xtp*"). 

Powder. See ''Gun^\ 
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Praine, meadow, ina'-kwob, ba'-kwoin. A small prairie, baba-kob. 

Frcgnant, as dzt'-dzihe', us-kwx'-ukw. See ^^Corpulent^. 

Present, existing, atsiits, at-sads, a-ok. For the use of these words, sec '* To he, " To 
have'". 

Presently, kla'lad (dim., kla-lad-kli). The word is undoubtedly from the future particle, 
kla, klo, q, v,; presently, I icill go, kla'-lad da'-chid klo^okli. Derivatives, kla- 
lats-a' ta kluld'-hu, hi-lud-hu (used iu the seuse of wait a little, after a while); lud'- 
hu chrid-hu (an idiomatic expression seemingly equivalent to what is your hurry f) 
(qu. also kluls, klulset, stop; klulset uk se-cbsh, stop walking)] haakw, laliakw, 
kla'-kwu, a-kakw (dim., a'-kwiha'-kwi). In a little while I will go, dachid klo-Okb 
haakw. Give me, and 2)resently I icill returuy abshits daichid klo-ta'-shid a'-kwi- 
ha'-kwi. Presently I will pay you, daichid tlo ta'-sud a-kakw. See under **Jbr- 
merly^, a'-go, ha'gwo, &c. 

In the sense of '' in the course of the day '■ , a'-ti-hi'he, today, and its contractions 
are used. Presently I will talk to you, a-ti-la'he kleb-a-hot-hot twul dug-we. Pres- 
ently I will go, te-la'-hi chit lo okh. Oo presently, dai-chu klo-okh teb-h'ye. Pres- 
ently we will eat, tel-hetsh klat-la'-atld. 

Soon is rendered by hwe'-la-lil, hwe'-la-lesh, not far off, or hweMa-hakw. 
I go soon, hwe' la lelsh ho-tokw. The above words are used almost indiscrimi- 
nately in the sense of any future time not remote. Lei or la-lelsli, strongly 
accented, expressing distance. 

The particle da, dai, rarely occurs, except as associated with some future 
adverb, but its exact value has not been ascertained. It usually, if not always, 
precedes the verb, and serves as a support to the transferred pronoun. Its coun- 
terpart and derivative is found in dakhw', da'hu, ju8^ note, q, v,, and it forms the 
root of the word da'-da-to, tomorrow, and derivatives. 

Price. See ^^ Barter^. 

Prick, to (flw with a pin), o-kleL'-ud, oho'-kot. I prickj o-ho'-kwut-sid'-chid. Also to 
poke the fire. 

Prize, to (with a lever), ohad-zut-lud. 

Property, goods, &c. See ^^Thinjfs^. 

Proud, jokh. 

Puddle (a pool that dries up), astsup'. 

Pudenda, the, so-wikhl', st-so' witl. 

Pull, to {as on a rope), tiikh-hOd. To pull the hair, e la'-chid. To pull to pieces^ 
o-hwuts kutub. 

Pungent, spicy, o-tlal'-kwnU. 

Purpose, use; also the instrument with which anything is done is expressed by the par- 
ticle, sukh, sikh. 

Sikhhwo'-^ura, for sale, from o hwo'-yfib, to barter, sell, cDc; sukh-hntlkwod, 
a razor, from hwutl, to separate}, and kwed, the beard; sukh-a-gwud-de, a seat, from 
gwud-del, to sit, sukh-ha' kia, the crutch-handle of a kamas stick ; su-gu-gwalt-hu, 
a broom, perhaps from kwatld, to throw aicay ; sukhko'-kwa, a cup, from o-ko'-hwa, 
to drink ; sukhwt-salt'-lin, a hammer, iVom Otsalt-hu, to iwund ; sukh-letsh, a sate ; 
Bukh-pata, thread, from pad-sted, a needle; a-hed kwi sukhgwul-lalt-sid t with what 
did he strike you f froui o-gwullal, to strike. 
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Purr^ iOj liwO.! i-tut (tbe same as snore)^ from c'-tut, to slcepy q. v. 

Pushj to, ohad'dud, ot-lo'-kwuts; puHhed, bad-tab, badded. 

Put, to. Tbere seems to be no general word for the idea. To put aicay anything, o-tluls^ 
I put away, o-tluld^-sbid. To put on {as a hat), o-thilsb'. I put on, o-tlals'-chid, 
o-khils^-cbid. To put into (as water into a ha.nn) o-dugwus, from as-dukw, in, 
Kithin. To put or throw anything asJutre, bwub-bud tu-takt, from ohwufJ)ud, to 
throw, q. v. To put away a wife, id. To put down, o-but'-sbus. To put the hand 
up (as to the head), as-pitlc^t-sub. To put out the tongue, an expression of desire, 
klallek-sbub, from kbdlup, the tongue, 

Q. 

Quench, to throw water on, kwot-le'-chid. 

Quick, alkb, at-Iatlb (imp. of atla, to come), bai-uk'-lo. 

Quiver^ to. See to " Kock ". 

K. 

Eain, skal. It rains, o-kalb, skalb. 

Rainbow, ko-bat'sbid, koma'-cbin, from ko, water (Nisk.), skw&k-snm (Snob.). 

Baft, or obstruction in a river. See ^^ Portage^'. 

Rattle, to ^as pebbles in a box, or by walking on them), ta-tsult-sakb (qu. ako a rattle). 

Rate, bets. 

Read, to, o-la'-bit s'bal (literally, to see a paper) ; he is reading, as-la'-bit ki s'bal. 

Real, actual, tsedsku. A real or actual deer (not a demon in the form of one), tseds 
ku ske'-gwuts. 

Recollect, to, o-la'-bad-bu. 

Red, be'-kwCtl. 

Relationships leather (spoken of by both sexes), man, bad ; my father, sba'-ba ; your 
father, debad ; motJier, sko^-i (by both sexes) ; my mother, sa'-ko ; grandfather or 
great uncle, tsa^pa; grandmother or great aunt, ke'-ya; my grafidmotlier, se-ke'-ya; 
«on, c/tt7(?, d^be'-ba-da ; (faw(//^ter,suddi-be'-ba-da; grandson or granddaughter, ef-bintSj 
emnts; husband^ cbest'ha, s'ch6st-hu; wife, cbngwnsb; father-in-law, tsa'ba^ 
mother-in-law^ suts-ha^-ba (or, tbe parents being dead, the nncle and aant by mar- 
riage, of either party, tbe same); daughter-in-law, kwel'-bn; «^-/a^/^er, shetl-ba^- 
dab; ^^epmo^Aer, shikbl-ta'-dab; ^rofAer or coimn, alsh (plnr., aMash) ; elder brother 
or sister (the speaker being of either sex), ska ; (the speaker being a man), kuk'b ; 
(tbe speaker being a woman), skuk-uk' ; younger brotlier (by either), shitso'-kwa ; 
younger sister, so'kwa; brother-in-law (to a man, the wife living), batl-tid ; widow 
of deceased brotlier or relative of deceased wife, sma-lot-sid ; sister-in-law (to a man), 
cbi-mas' ; brother- or sister-inlaw (to a woman), ehub'-bush j uncle on either side while 
the parent is living, ka-se'; my uncle, sbuk-us-e^; aunt, sap-pus; uncle or aunt after 
death of parent, ye-lab, ye-lam ; nephew, niece, or cousin of either sex, sta'-latl ; niece 
after motherh death, ski-la' jut; widow or widower, skwets. 

It would appear that the idea of abstract relationship exists, and that the 
simple word expressing snch and snch a relation may be used in speaking of a 
person, but that in speaking to one, the prefixed pronoun becomes part of the 
name. 

Remove, to (from one place to another), gwitsh-gwitsh. 
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Reptiles :^rog. 8\Yukkii''Uk ; «na^e, bet-sats, bat-suts ; ra</^»nafce, wCbh-pilsh ; lizard j 

sbel-shela-wup ; salamander^ pip-kilt-zutl. 
Return^ to (come back), bul'-kut-8bed, froai beV-kwa, back. To give or pay backj o-ta'- 

8ud. V give in return^^ o-ta'-shit-sP-chud^ Oive^ [me and] presently^ P will return^ 

(or pay back)^ ab-sbits^ dai*cbi(l^ klo-tii^-8hid-sid^ 
licvivCy^come to life again, to, opa'-lil. 
Ride, to (on horseback), tike-wab, from sti-ake'-yu, a horse, and ohwob, to go. Seo 

" Horse ^. 
Ridicule, to, o-ka'-gwut, cba'-bed. You are making fun \of me], ka'-gwut-cbu. See 

^^Abu^e^. 
Right, good, blob. Tliat is right, good that, klob ota^ [It is] right sOj klob as-is^-ta. 

Right (correct or true), 85ts^ko, tseds-ku, t8it8-ku. Right side up, as-kuk'h. To 

the right, dza-ha'-le-f^wut. The right hand, dza-a^-chi. Right foot, dza' sbid. 
Ring (finger-), 8'k(3t8-k'8e'cbi, shis-cbuksit^-cbi (from 8'ha'lat-cbi, fingers). Ear-rings^ 

slitlo-a^-di, sklug-wa'-di (from kwi-la'-di, the ear). 
Rise, to (as the tide), opc^-Iap; speMap, ^od tide; pe^-lukw, a spring; perbaps also 

o-pul-bu-t8Qt, to boil. To rise (a« a river in a freshet), overflow, o-jats. 
River, sto-lukw ; a creek or small river, sto'-tilukw, ste-to'-lukw ; the forks of a river, 

as-e'-ak'b ; delta of a river, a-se'-uk-se'-ak ; mouth of a river, e'-lOt-sid ; point of land 

beticeen forks, sko-al-ko, q. v. 
Road, trail, doorway, shug'-w'tl ; forks of road, as-e'-uk'h. 
Roast, to (on a stick), okwulb, o kwalb, o-kwulm ; (on hot stones), kul-sid. 
Rock, stone, q. v., cb6t'-la ; a slide of rock from a mountain, 8hwakbw. 
Rock, to (as a cradle), to quiver as a pole fastened at one end, to ^^ teeter ^ (as on a board 

supported in the middle), od-za'-kwut ; the elastic stick to which the cradle is hung, 

dzakw' ted-6tL 
Roll, to (as a ball), o-tut'-chid. 
Roots. See " PlanU^ and " Trees ^. 

Rope, ta-bebld, klikl'-gwild ; hide rope, kled^-tid ; tung rope or withe, ste'-di-gwut. 
Rotten, w6l. 

Round (in form), a8-kaMakw. 
Round the middle, litl-o^dug-witsb. 

Row, to, o-lel^-sbid, kleP-8bid. lo row like a white man, o-lel'-sbid gul bwal-tam. 
Run, tOy o-tla'-wil, tel-a'-wil. 
RumblCy to (as the belly with tcind), tsat-tolsb (Nisk.)) tokwotsud tad dutsb (Sky.)* 

S. 

Saddle, butse'-lnp-id, from si-la'- lo-bid, the slwulder. See ^^Horse^. 

Sail, a, po'-tud. Make sail (imp.)^ cbil-x)o'-ted. Take in sail (imp.)) bwat-66d-lid to- 
pot'-t'd. Qa. from o-hwatl, to «(?parat«. See*' Canoe". 

Salt (tbe substauce), ka'-kam. To taste of salt, o-tla'-tlab, oka'-kab. 

Sand, earth, soil; also, anytbing fine, as dusty powder, segwes-tulb, skwes-talb. 

Saw, a, sukbt-letsb^ To saw (as lumber in a mill), obe'-a-kwait'-sut 

Say, to, o-cl'-gwut, o-ed'-i-gwut. Wluit do you say? o-ed-igwut-cbuf What does ho 
sayf o cd-i-gwut-t'ta'f Wliatdo you say f (plur.) o-ed-i-gwut cbil-lubf What do 
tlwy sayf o-ed-i-gwut del-gwa'l What is said f o-ed-i-gwut as-ed-i-gwut f 
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Scalpj skwa'-se-buts. 

Scoldy tOj sf-ab'-o-ku, from si-ab, chief (literally to ^^lord *("). They scoldy yam'-o-ku, 
yab'-o-kn. 

Scoop {for hailing a caTioc)^ tuk-we'-lat. 

Scrape, to (with a knife), o-sa'-bad-shid. 

Scratch, to {with the nails)^ to cluw, t8me'a-ko*dop, he^-bid. To scratch the head, be^-a-kcd 
(see ^^Ilead^), To scratch the face, od-bwe'-cbus. To scratch tlie liand^, o-bwGtsb'- 
atcbi (s'ba'-lut-ebi, the hand). Scratched, asbwetsh. To rub against anything, b we^- 
kit-su. See " Cut '\ 

Sea, the, hwultsb ; wbeuce swal-chabsh, people living by the sea, and probably also 
bwal-tum, a white man, as coming from the sea. Seawards, towards the sea, off shore, 
cbilkbw ; keep off, cha-cbukbw, cba-cbug-wus. The sea-breeze, stol-chahkw. 

Seasons, the : — cpring, pet'-lo-ki o-be'-hud-dub, a little warm, (dim. of bad-dab) ; sum- 
mer, bad-dub, s'bad-dab, warm, from bod, fi^^} autumn, let*u8-bakbw, pad^to-lus; 
winte}', a bwns'-tus-sub, tas-sub, from tus, cold. Tbe distiuctious are uot clear 
except betweeu warm and cold seasous, and the periods are not spoken of in any 
definite sense. 

Seat, chair. See ** Sit, to "• 

See, to (also to show, q. v.), o-labid, o-la-bit, probably from lakb, Ught. See ** Daj^" and 
" Future s^ign ". 

PABADIGM. 

Present. 

I see, dtc, sla-la-bit-sbid, as-la-la-bit-sbed. 

Thou seest, sla-la-bit-sbe-hu. 

He sees^ sud-ditl o-la^-bit, sla-lab-ta be-ta^ 

We see, sla-la-bit-s'cbil. 

Ye see, sla-la-bit-sbiM-pa. 

T/iey see, sla-lab-del-gwa'. 

Past. 

I saw, ta-sla-la-bid-shed, tas-la-labchid. 

Thou sawest, ta-sla-la-bidsbu. 

He saw, ta-sla-la-bid (pronoun omitted). 

We sate, tasla-la-bid-sbil. 

Ye saw, ta-sla-la-bid-sbillip. 

Tliey saw, ta-sla-la-bid-del-gwa^ 

Future. 

I will see, klala-bid-sbid, ki kluts-la'-bat. 

Ttiou wilt sec, kla-1a-bid-sbu. 

He will see, kla-la-bid (pronoun omitted). 

We will see, kla-la-bid-sbil. 

Te will see, kla-la-bid-sbiMup. 

They unit see, kla-la-bid del-gwa^ 

Imperative. 

See, be-lab, c-la'-bit. 
See ye, labid-tle'. 
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No other infloctioiis coulil be obtained. The above show the most regular 

form in whicli the verb exists, but in actual speech it varies greatly by elisioni 

&c., as will be seen by the examples. What do you see f stab kfuls-la'-bit! M'ho 

do you see? gwfit k'ola'-but-chu f When did you see [him]? pu^tab ki-tats-as- 

la'-bit? Look out (imp.), klOb kat-si Ifibt. Take good care of my house^ klob kats- 

as-la^-bit shed a-la1. 
Seeds of plants, etc., khitlte-de'-wut. 
Seekj tOj o dzel-hfit, gwut-chid (imp.). See " Look for ^. 
Seine, net. See under " Fishing^. 
Seldom, kwe'-kwu<l; hwe-la-kad, "not many [timeti]. 
Sell See »« BarUr ". 
Send, to {on a message), o-kwat sid (from kwad'h, a message), kwai'-ikhl ; to send one as 

a pimp, kwe-a-kwai-ikhl. 
Sew, to^ o-pat'Stad (from pad-sted, a needle, q. v,). 
Sextial words. See under " Feminine prefix ^. 
Shadow, tsal-bid (Nisk.) ; sit i-gwud (Sky.) ; a penumbra, muk-kwe^-gwa-do. It is the 

shadow of the soul as tsal-bid is of the body. 
Sluike, tremble, to (as a log by standing on it), be'-a-kwait-sut. To quiver or rock, q. «., 

od-za^-kwnt. To shake hands {t<ike the hand), o-kwid-dat-shuds (from okwud-dud, 

to take, s'ha'lat-chi, the hand, and a^-shnd, friend). 
Shallow, as-shekw', as-shi-ukw', asji'-uk. 
Shame! for shame! het'-sil, from ohetsil, to be ashamed, q. v. In a jocose way, ashe'- 

hi-he', ashe'-ha-chu. He is shaming me, o-he'-hut selsh. See also ^^ Interjections^. 
Sharp {edged), kle/-jit-chi, hwuts. Sharp {pointed)^ hwudzuks, hwudsks, hwot-skus. 

To sharpen, to tchet^ as a knife on a stone, od-zuk-kud^ by anoma (see also '^ To wail^^), 

odza'-kad. To stab, tsa'-kad. 
Stave, to. See " Beard ". 
She, tzil, tzi-nll^ (same as he, q. v.). 
Shirt {of cotton), spimpt (Nisk.), pol-tud (Suoh.); a skin shirt, pat-sub-uts, shu-pnt (the 

latter probably a corruption of the English word). 
Shoes {of leather'), t'kwab-shid, from stuk-wub, wood, and dza'-shid, /oof ; moccasins, 

yal-shid ; moccasin-strings, klSt^-shid, from kledid, to tie, and dzashid. See ^^Foot^. 
Shoot, to {with gun or bow), o-tot-sil, ho-tot-so-pum tot-sa-de^ I shoot, o-tot-so-chid. 
Shore {totcards the), tu-takt, ta-kudt^ from tak, inland (see " Towards^). Keep in shore^ 

ta-tuk'-tus. Come ashore, kwe-tukht-li, kwai-ibot-li. Fiit or throw ashore, hwub- 

bud tutakt. To go ashore, oclio'-ba (see ^^Inland^^). For ^^Offshore^ see *^Sea^. 

The words tn-tukt, &c., are used for ^Hoicards the shore^^ when on the water, and 

" towards tlie interior^ when on land. 
Short {in dimension), skak'-hu-ab, lekh-hu, uk-ho. 
Shot, sbo-kwalts. 

Shoulder, ta^-lakw, sila^-to-bid ; sltoulder-blade, ska'-lek-sud. 
Shout, to, tse^-uk-ad ; to shout to, or call any one, kwe'-ad. 
Show, to, ola'-bid, o-la'-bit. The same as the verb ** to see^, which see for paradigm. 

Shore it me, labt-tobish ; I show you, o-labt-hu-bet-sid-shid; to show how, see 

" Teach ". 
Shut, to {as a door), tuk-kod, t'kot-sid dub ; to shut the eyes at one, to winJc (an expression 

of vexation or in fun), ot-se'-i)Q-lil ; I shut my eyes, o-tse'-pul-shid. See " Eyelids^K 
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ShJcjjealouSj io he, o-hatliitsh ; sicJcj ashutl. Are you sick f as-hutr-c1iii t I am sicJcj 

give vie some medicine, as-hutl^-cbid absliits uk stul-jiiikh. Isyour^ JiearU^ stclc^f {are 

you jealous or vexedf) as-hiitP kwad* hutch^f M}f Iieart^ is sicJi^ toicards* you^ {1 am 

jealous of you), as-hutF kid' hutch* twul* dug-we^ 
Side, on one side, kle-beds ; on this side, at-IeP-gwitl ; on the other side, di e1-gwitl, di-a- 

bats ; on the otlier side of a hill, di-a'-bats al shi spo'-kwfib ; right side up, as-kuk'h ; 

upside down, as-hakw. 
Sing, to (of people), O'M Mb; a song, te'lib, ste'-lib ; {of birds), o-hwo'hwud, i. e., to 

ichistle; singing in the fire, gutte'-ad ; sto'-lim^ an incantation to bring success with 

women. 
Sink in, be mired, to, o-chuk-wub. 
Sister. See " Relationships^\ 
Sitj sit up, to, gwud'-del. Come^ {you^) and sifi [here], atMa*-cho-ho* gwad-deP ; a seat, 

sukliha-gwud-de (sukh, use or purpose) ; o*gwud-del-schid, I get up, i. e,, to a sitting 

posture. 
Skin, hudzfid-iuit {tlie human skin); skwa'-sain, tlie skin of an animal with the hair on; 

wo-ai'-ab (i. e., worked), a dressed skin / to skin an animal, o-kwe'-chid. 
Skull, sliau-utsh. 
Sky, shuk'h. See " Above^. 
Slander, to, oyailihub {to tell tales of one)] she speaks ill q/'yowddarO^o-yaiMi-hab-chil- 

lup (from yai'-em, a tale). 
Slap, to, tul-ka'-pad. 
Slave, sto-duk, (plur.) sto'-to-duk. 
Sleep, to, oe'-tufc. Derivatives, ase'-tilt, m-e'-iVLtsh, sleepy, asleep; hwal-e'-tut, to 

stiore, to purr ; o-kulki-lal-i-tut, to dream ; it-sa-li-luttut, to tell one's dreams ; ski- 

lal i-tdd, tlie power derived from dreams, magic. Wewill sleep, klo-e'-tut-chitldo-beth 

Let me sleep {good T sleep), klob-chid oe'-tut. 
Sleeve, a'-chi. See *' Hand ". 
Slide, to (as on ice), o kwa^sab, Ok-sa'-gwil. 
Slowly, ta,f-has (see *' Low ", not loud), ta^-hats, takh'-hals. 
Small, mi-man, mi-mad (see ^^ OhiW^), cha-chas. 

Smell, to (good or bad), o-e'bul, o-so^-bOd. / smell [something], os-hOb-tud-shid. 
Smoke, fog, ste'-uk-wil, ste'akwakh, ho-kweMitsh. 
Stnooth (Jlat, level), suk'hw. 

Snake, bet suts, bat-suts ; rattle-snake, wgkh-pQsh. 
Snap, to (as a dead stick breaking), kle-kwa'-lits-chid. 
Snore, to, hwal-e'-tut. See " Sleep ^, 
Snow, ma'-ko, ba'-ko. See " Water ^, ko. 
Snow-shoe, bad-shad-bid. 
Snuffle, to, se'-tad. 
So, as, asis'-ta. I think so too (so^ my^ hearfi), as-is'-ta^ tid* hutch'. I donH think sOy 

hwe ki-sasota tid hutch (au idiomatic phrase), probably for kwus-is-ta. It is not 

good so (in that way), hwe-la-tlob as-is'-ta; it is sometimes abbreviated to as-t«V. 

Not so, hwe as-ta^ Thus, in this way, kwus is'-tas; the termination ta is probably 

the demonstrative particle (see ^^This^). 
Soap, hutsgo sud. 
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Sodomy J to commit^ skod-za-lSkw (an exclamatioD, often used in opprobrium)' Skudza- 
labt-bu is evidently derived from this, and seems to be equivalent to the French, 
houffre* 

Softj es-mei'-lin, as-bCt'-lil ; io melt or soften^ as greasey obet'-lil. 

Some^ uk, uks, ak, aki, aks, oks, uk-uk, kuk-ka, ck'-ke. See ^^Many ". 

Songj te'-lib, ste'-lib. See " Sing ". 

iS^oon, bwe' la- lil, hwcMa-lelsb. Are you going soonf bweMa-l^Ish ho tOkwt at-i-lilkh- 
be kits okh f See '* Presently ". 

Soul or spirit^ sui-le'. See " Shadow^. 

Sour^ ocba'pab. 

South. See" Wind'\ 

SparkSj t'kwa'-bitsb. 

Speakj talky tOj o-bothot. Wlmt do you say f stab' kats* hot-bot^f (ichat^ you^ taW), I will 
talk agaiuy klobo'bot ma-pot. Speak (imp.), bod'-ho-dukh w^ Let me speak to you^ 
atla botbot-cbid liwul dug'-we. Are you^ a chiefs [that] you^ taW to^ mtfi f si-ab'*- 
chn-bu' kat'su^ hot'-hot^ bwuP at'-sa^f To talk loudj o-bot'-bot a-kt»k\v'. Speak lowj 
ta'-bats kats bot-bot (low your talk). Speech or language^ s'bot-bot. 

Spearj skwet-lub ; fish-gig, stetkwub ; pronged spear for birds, tse^-a-kwnts ; pointed 
spearhead, tatl ; to spear or pierce, tsa'-kad, ut-satsk. See " Stab^^ 

SIpill, pour, empty out, o-kwntl. / spill, o-kwutl chid. 

Spit, to, o to'-wut, oto'-kob ; saliva, kwul-ot-sid. 

Split, to, cbukb'bud ; split, aslokb' (as-lo, a hole) ; to split open or burst, kwe^-chid (also 
used transitively). 

Spoon, kleb'-bud, tsub bed' ; (of wood), t'ksboltsb ; (of horn), ba'-lekw (Nisk., from hut- 
la'l^kw, to suck\ kla'-b'ks (Sky.). To eat with a spoon, klo-bod'. 

Spotted, as-klnlkb, as-to'-a-buts ; (of an animal), as-klakl-ka, as-tlnkt'kl, as-blnkl-knt; 
figured (as calico), as-bal ; with a spotted faccy as a piebald fiorse, tu-kw6k-wns« See 
" White''. 

Sprain, to, o-kul-lab. 

Spring of icater,\^iif-\\x\L\7 (from o-peMap, <o mc) ; one rising under saltwater^ moAatA] 
tus-al-ko, a cold spring (from tus, cold). 

Spunk of rotten wood, to'-pi, suk'-wut-tnt. 

Spur, suk-kolcbid. 

Squeeze, press, to (as berries in the hand), o-tse'-nkb. 

Stab, pierce, o-lukb-bwot, la-bod, sbn'-lud, tsa'-kad. 

Stammer, ikb-o'-yus, as-bo'-yus (Nisk.), tus-at-cbits (Snob.). 

Stand up, to, kl-be'-litsb, tPbelsh. 

Stars, cbu'-sud. Many of the constellations have names, of which the following are 
specimens : — The Belt and Sword of Orion, leli'-yi-wa«. They represent three men 
taking fish. The Oreat Bear, kwa'gwitsb (the elk). The four stars which form the 
animal are followed by three Indians and a dog. The Pleiades, s'ho'-dai, represent 
toad-fish. The Hyades, bud-da'-lu-sid, a scraper for smoothing mats. The Morning 
Star is le-he'-161-lus (daylight has come). The Evening Star, kIah<vi-laMus (twilight 
Ms come). These two are respectively the younger brothers of the sun and moon. 
Falling stars, meteors, klo'-bi-Stl, o-hwel'-lil. They indicate the death of some 
chief. If the meteor leaves a train, it is a female. 
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StarCj /o, ask -lies. The deer stared at Do-kwe-matl, ske'-ffwuts ask-hes-kwi Do-kwc-inaM. 

Stationary (as a vessel at anchor), as-bas. 

Steal, to, o-ka'-dub, from kad'h, Bkad'b, ska^-da, a thief. I steal, o-ka^-dud-chid. I 
never steal, bwe kits a-8aid-ba kwi ska'-da (literally, I donH Vnow the thief, i. e., 
how to be one). 

Steam, o-pukh-bwub. 

Stcfp, as-kii-lo'-sura. 

Step over, to (as over a Jog), tukb-bukb-ba'-bats. 

Stick. Sec '^ Wood ". 

Sticky, adherent (as pitch), askle'-uk, as-tle'-uk. 

Stiff, sup. 

Stin^ of an insect, te'-sid. See " Arrow ". 

Stink, to. See " Smell ". 

Stitching, embroidery, s'hal. 

Stone, rock, cbet-la ; stony, cbetcli-tla ; gravel, cbi-cbitcb-tla ; a cast-iron pot, cb8t-la 
bolsb ; the white pebbles on a beach, k'bo'-ku-belts (from bo-kok'h, white). 

Stoop, to, dzuk-k^l^ 

Stop! bo'-bel! bo'-be-lol Tbis word seems only to be used in tbe imperative. It is tbe 
common exclamation wben one is teasing, or annoying by conversation. Stop 
talking and go to sleep, bo'-be-lo e'-tut-tu. Stop (doing or going), kluls, klults. Stop 
walking, klul'-set uk se-ebsb'. Stop tickling, klulsid Ok-yup-sid (see ^^Presefitly^\ klul- 
dukb w, enough). Stop there, thaVs enough (wJien one is helped to food), bai, baikb. 

Straighten, to (as a bent bow), tu-pusb-k'sbid. 

Strangle, to, kl-kwap sub-tub. 

Stretch ontPs self, to, te-ti-la-bad-dub. 

Strike, wound, to (also to kill), o-gwul lal. I strike, o-gwuMalt'-sbid. You strike (Sing.), 
o-gwul-lals'cbu. He strikes, o-gwul-laPts. A man struck me, o-gwul-lal'-tub us-cbed 
as-sbi dnt'-cbu stObsb (literal meaning not ascertained). With what did he strike 
yo\if abed kwi sukb-gwul-lal'tsids (bere tbe literal meaning can bardly be given; 
a-bed signifies how,inwhat manner, and sukb, the prefix to tbe verb, instrumentality). 
Lesu'-hai will strike you, klo-gwul-lal-tub cbukb as-sbi Lesh-HAI. To strike with a 
treason, o-lukb'-bwOd ; with a ^^ic/c, uts-tnkb-bwob (from stukwub, a stick); with 
the hand, o-tut-so'-sbnd, o-tus'-sid. I strike, o-tus-tsbi'-cbid. 

String, cord, anything to tie with, buk-sbe-ded' ; a bow-string, tukb'-bwitsb ; to string a 
bow, tut-bwetsbt' ; to string beads, tu-sba'-gweb, du-sbakbw^ See " Bope^» 

Strip on^s self, to, kla'-gwits-ab. 

Striped, as-bep ; (with broad stripes), as-kulkb-bulk as-buP-bul-elts^ ; (with narrow ones), 
as-budsks. 

Strong (like iron), klukb-ko; (as a man), as-bwuMnkb'-bwn. Qn. wbetber from sbwnl- 
luk, a fool. 

Suck, to (as a child), okub'-o, from skub-o, breast or milk, q. v.; (as a doctor for the pur- 
pose of raising a blister), but-la'-16kw. See ^^Medicine^K 

Sulk, to, Od-bet'-sil-us, from o-bet-sil, to be angry, and sil-us, the foreliead. See ^^Angry^, 

Summer. See ^^Seasons^\ 

Sun, klo-kwatl; sunrise, klop; sunset, nat-la^-bin; sunshiny, bright, as-guk^-kel. Tbe 
derivation of klo-kwatl seems to be tbe future particle klo and tbe verb atla, to 
come. See ^^ Future particle^. 
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Surf on the shore, dzol-clui, o-te'-a-kns. See " Wavcs^. 

Surprise, to {to attack unawares), o-bab. 

SwaUota, to, o-rai-ka'l6kw. 

Sweat, to, o-kwul-kwul. Presently you three men will siceat, hwe-la-liP-chil-lup* o-kwul- 

kwuP gwuMa'-po* klekhw^ sto to'-bsh® {notfar^ [off] you^ sweafi you^ thrvi? men% 
Sweep, to {as dirt), o-e'a-kwuddop. 
Sweet {to smell or taste), o-kwa'-gwab. 
Sweetheart or mistress, skudfl. See ''^Court'\ 
Swell, to {as a bruise), o-shukhw (shuk'b, ciftr^rc); with the belly stcollen from stcknesSj 

ash-hu-sbwe'-gwut. 
Swim, to, o-te'-cbib, wute'-cbib. 
Swing, a {for amusemeiit), swus-ke'-lus, ye-do, from yaido-ats, the honeysuckle-vine, so 

used accordiog to one of tbeir tales. 

T. 

Take, catch, to, okwud-dad. Take your letter, kwud-dud tats'bal. Take and carry [tliat], 
kwuddad Okb-tu. Take as muvh as you like, kwad-dud as-be' kwats biltl. Take 
food (an expression used to one going on a journey), luk-kwud. To take on^s hand, 
o kwi dat'Cbi (see ^^Iland^). To pick or gather {as berries), o-kwud-dud. The handle 
of a knife, &c,, kwud-dub-ba'-lub. To take off {as a hat), obwnt-sid ; to take out 
{as the ear- or nose-rings), idem; (imp.), bwut-sud. To take care of, see "/Sec", 
''Catch''. 

Tale, story, yai'em ; wbeuee, o-yai-li-bub, to speak ill of one. 

Talk. See ''Speak ". 

Tail of an animal, smut-ti-sup (Nisk.), as-bu-sai'-knb (Sky.). Tbe last word also signi- 
fies icaggish. Tail of beaver or muskrat, stul-a-bCd ; of a bird, of a fish, skwnkblt. 

Tall, bd>ts (long), sM-zup. In sbowing tbe beight of a person, tbe band is beld up 
edgewise ; of an animal, flatwise. 

Tame {cls cats and dogs), kwfd; {as horses), bai'-yil. 

Tangled {of hair), as-ke'-a-kab; {of thread), Ot-blots. See '^Knot^. 

Taste, to, wutl-ba-le'-bu-bit 5 a good taste, sweet, o-kwa'-gwab; a bad taste, otat'-sub; 
sour, o-cba'-pab; salt, o-ka'kab, o-tla'-tlab; pungent or spicy, o-tlal'-kwub. 

Tattooing, sklet-litsh; tattooed, as-tletl; I tattoo, ast-letl-sbid ; tattooed in lines, as- 
budsk {striped). 

Teach, iTistruct, slww hoto, to, o-gwai. Show me Iww, o-gwal-la'-cbids. 

Tear, to {as cloth), se'-kwid, o-bwut-tub ; torn, as-bwut. 

Teeth, dza'-dis. 

Tell, relate, o-yCt'-sum, o-gu'-sid. Tell me to-morrow night, dai^-ebu* klo-yot-sum' da' 
da-to* Ot* (a'-ti) slat'-la-bil® {by and by^ you^ will tcW to-morroto^ at^ night^). Tbe verb 
is bere a future imperative. Tell me {good^ you^ tclP), klob^-cbu' wi-y et-sum^ tObsb (!) 
To tell tales of one, o-yai-li-bnb (from yai'-em, a tale). To tell one's dreams, see 
"Dream ^, "Sleep ". 

Testes, the, ba'-cb'd or ma'cbin 5 scrotum, sus-bwa'-ad, from swa'-bwad, a bag. 

Tliank, be grateful, to, o-kuP-la, beuk'-ul-la. Tbese words seem to be used indiscrimi- 
nately by tbe sexes. Tbey are, bowever, less common tban tbe following: 

Thank you from one man to anotber, be'-a-sbud; from a man to a woman, 
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bes'-ko; from a woman to a man, ish'-i-ba. He'-a-shad is a compound of e or o ukb, 
yesj and a'-shad,/rten^. This last word cannot be used to a woman without insult. 
Hes-ko is in like manner formed from eekh and sko, a word denoting or bespeak- 
ing good will, and perhaps connected with sko'i, mother, Ish-iba is an interjec- 
tion denoting satisfaction. It is drawled out in a coaxing or whining tone. To 
Hianky o-kwud-de^-hud. I thanked Pat-ke'-nam, okwud-de-hud-shid twul Pa^ke'- 
nam (literally, to him), from okwuddud, to take. See "TaA'c", ^^Siiake hands'*^. 

That. See ^^This^. 

There, to di, al-to-di {at tiiere). Diminutives, al-to'-di-cFi, tliere a little tcay ; close at hand 
(as in tJie house), dede', di-di', de'-ade, de'-dide ; thither, twul-to'-di. There arc 
three schooners at SteiUicoom, klekhhwal-gwitl tc-di schooner al Stil' a-kuni. Here 
klekhw signifies ^Aree; al,a^; gwitl is a suffix denoting direction; todi, there; and 
al, at. 

They (absolute), detl, ditl, t-sa'-ta-ditl. All of them, bOkw detl. They work, tsata-ditl 
o-yai'-us. Let them go before, tu loOkhshi itl dze'-hu. JShi-itl here appears to be 
a plural copulative, as shi, the singular; but neither are satisfactorily known. 

Copulative: — Del-gwa, ulgwa, tul-gwa. They see, sla'-lab del-gwa'. What do 
tliey sayf o-edi-gwut delgwa'? Wluit are their names? gwat ki s'das ul-gwaM 
They Jiear, as-kla'-bot tul gwa'. The words are apparently a compound of the 
preposition with gwat, wJi4>. 

Thick {in one dimensioti), aspel', Uirge round, muk-kwat^hu; a fat man, muk-hw. 

Thief, ska' da, tus-ka'-da, skai'-ki-kai. 

Thigh, sa'-lup, sa'-lap (Nisk.), jeshid (Sky.); inside of thigh, hwats'1-ha. 

Thimble, kwi-6kw', hwiukhkwi-6kw', hw^khw-kwiekw (originally a sailoi's ^^palm'^), 
from hwe kwie^-uk, scutella. 

Thin (in dimension), ti-tesh. 

Things, goods, property, stab-dOp, tuts-tab, es-tab, sta-b^wks. The word appears to 
have its root in stabf whatf as is also the case with theT'sinuk ik'-ta. Eat-estab, 
muny things. Hwc kwi stab, there is nothing. The ultimate root of both is possibly 
in ta, this or tliat See '*TAt«'\ 

Think of, to, to make up one^s mind, shitl hat-chub. 

Thirsty, as-tak o (ko, water), lam thirsty, as-ta'-kot-shid. 

This, that, the, ti, te, ta, til, te-itl, ti-el, &c., la, le, ki, kwi. 

There does not seem to be any marked difference in the demonstrative particles 
in regard to distance, where it is not remote, ti and te being used indiscriminately. 
Both have the value of the definite article, which it seems idle, here at least, to 
distinguish from a pronoun. 

Te^ at'-sa^ Op-klo'-sub^-chid*, J co7nb myself, i. €,, this^ m& I* comlP. At'-hi twul 
te', come here or to this. To-datl dat^-shids* ot-hlut-chi^ twul*-te'*, P earner^ here (to* 
thib^) yesterday^ At'-sa^ yukh* ti^ dug'we*, r and^ (th(?) you*. Tohat-snds' ti* 
skudzo^ ashtoha'-go*, /onn^ri^ my (th^) liair^ was^ [long]. Abshits' ti dug-wef do 
you give [it] f Hutl ti kaka, resembling the crow. Te-lakh-hi, to-day. A-tilakhhi, 
*'ow" to-day. Te-ti hwul-tum d'hulshul'sid, that white man understands. Tike- 
wiib te-de la atl, there he comes on horseback (de abbrev. of de-de, dim. of to'-di, there). 
A-te'-etl, now (at this, time understood). KuMub' ti-el sti-a-ke'-yu, tliat is a vicious 
horse. A-said-huchu shal te-il stobsh f do you know [him] that man f T's hatl te- 
itl s'chest-hu, 1 love my (this) husband. Natl-tu-chid tsi-itl (fem.) chugwush, I love 
23 
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my (this) wife. O-gwaU-shi* aFte* te-itP stObsh^, that man « upsetting {upsets^ h^ afi 
there^ that> man% Kul gwat sti-ake'-yu te-itl ! whose horse is that t (the value of 
the affix itl is not ascertained). He-lab*, at-suts* UP saJ^o-lil^ see^ I liave some bread 
(«ee\ present^ this^ bread*). O-ed-i-gwut t'ta' f does he (this one) understand f Twnl- 
sliut-sid ta', he understands. Okh-lio ta de-bad, go to your (tJiat) father. Stab-o-ta', 
stab-'taM what is that? There^ at that, al-ta^ From there, tul es-ta' (as, es, is, mod- 
ifications of a, at). It may be matter of consideration whetber ta is not the root 
of stab, what, u. d.j stabdop, things, and as-is-ta, «o; kwus-is-ta, in this way. La 
and le have the same meaning, but are generally, if not always, copulative. Hwe 
la tl5b as-is'-ta, it is not good so. Hwe^ la* tlob^ al* dug-we*^f do you not like that? 
{not^ that^ good^ to* you^). Hwe la gutl atsa, that is not mine. Hwe la I6lsh, soon; 
hwe^-la^-lelsh^ kits* okh* (not^ it^ long^ I* go^). Hwe-la-lil, not (it) far. Hwela-chad, 
no (the) where. Hwe-la-hakw, not long since. Hwe-la-ka', not many. Kwate-laf 
(gwat, te, la), wIm knows f {of persons). Cha-de-laf (chad, de, la), who knows t (of 
things). It is also the root of ^^far^, lil, lei, lalil, la-lel, and its derivatives, ^^differ- 
enV\ lale, lul-le', da-le'te, and to alter or cltange, la-le'-itub. 

The particles ki and kwi appear to be used also, but in a much more indefinite 
manner, e. g., dada-to-ki tluts Okh-ho, to-morrow we will go. In these, ki ap|>ears 
to refer to the word to-morrow. Asklo' hwil ki se' la-chid, my back is cold. Chad 
kats aidhu ki stobsh f where dUl you find tlie man f Hwe'^-ki* saso'^ta* tid' hutch®, 
I donH think so (not^ iht? so^ this^ my^ mind^). Asla'-bit ki s'hal, he is reading {sees 
the icriting). As-dukw^chiF ki^ a'lal*, xcc^ [are] in^ tht^ house*. Stab ki s'das f wliat 
[is] its name? Gwat kwi s'tlas! tchat is his name? (who the name). Gwat^ kwi* 
s'das^ ul-gwa* I what are their names f (who^ the^ namt^ their*). Kwi si^-la-had, those 
common people. Al-chad kwi sasf where is it? (at where that it). A-o'-kwi (aok- 
kwi) sa-hwas? is there anything? (is the it). ITwe'-kwi-stab, nothing, Hwe kwi- 
chad, nowhere. Hwe'-kwi-gwat, no one. Chad kwi tats sta' gw'sh! where did you 
buy it? (ichere that you trade?) Kakwi sla'-de wchahj many (those) women dig. 
As-hetU kwi- dut-cho^ stuk-wub*l how muc¥ the^ ontP yard* ? Chad kwi shug wtl 
twul Ut SA-LA-Di? tchere [is] the way to Ut-sa LA-Dif 

Thread, ho-elb', sukh-pats. See ''Needle^. Yarn, suit, suld. See '^Twist,to^. Mat- 
thread of coarse grass, g w us-sob. I^pool-thread, h^khka'-bats sukh-pats (h6kw, large). 

Thither, twul-to'di. A little that way, twulto di-di (dim.). See '^There^. 

Thou. See ''Tow" (sing.). 

Three, klfikhw, uskl6khw'. See ^^Numerals^. 

Throat, skap-sub. 

Throw, to (as a stone, stick, or riata), opo'-sud, hu-bo' sid. I throw, o-po'-sudchid. To 
throw away, throw down, o-hwubbud; liwub-bad tu-takh, throw [it] ashore. Throw 
out the tcater (as from a canoe), ho'- bed hwul-ko (see ^'Stop^, '^Put^). To throw 
away, empty, spill, q. v., o-kwatl, o-kwutl (see ^*Miss^). 

Tliunder, hwe'-kwa-de'. This is also the name of the "Thunder Bird", the flapping of 
whose wings produces the sound. 

Thus, in this tcay, k wus-is-tas, from as-is'-ta, so, q. v.; a woman is formed in this way, kwus- 
istas sla'-ne dikhl-sa kwus-is-tas; in a different way, Inl-le'-kwus. 

Tickle, to, o-ki'-up, ke-yup-tub' ; Twill tickle you, klo-kwi-up'-si-chid ; stop tickling, klult'- 
sid 5k-yup'-sid ; ticklish, as-ki'-up. 
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Tide, dzo-kwush-tub; flood tide, du-h'yeF (Nisk.), spe'-lap (Sooh.), from o-peMap, to rise; 
ebb, o hwa'-datsh {it falls) (Nisk.), shutPh (Snoh.); high tide, o-kwa'-bats ; law tide, 
tukb-sba'-bo. Oshut'-Uikb, to leave dry, as by ebbing of the tide. 

Tie, to, klots-a-16kw', kle/-did (see ^'iJope"); to tie a knot, ot-tlOts-Ot; a knot or tangle, 
ot-tlOts. See ''Knot^, 

Tight {as a dress), as-ke'-lits. 

Times {number of), atMa-ha, ased only as a compouud, from at'-la, to come, signifying in 
tbis sense recurrence. 8ee ''^Numerals^ (adverbs) ; see also ^^Yesterday'*\ 

Tin, tinware, kankb. See ^^Metals^. 

Tired, as-bwa'-wil. J* am tired!^, P worked^ (a^) much^ to-daj^, as-bwa-kwil^-cbid*, o-yai- 
us^-ebid^ at-a*-ka' ati slakb'-beR 

To, tu, ttid, twul, bwul, gwul. Go out doors, be'-wil tu sbal-b^kbw. Where will you 
go f tu cbad kats I'okb I Oo you before^ tu I'okb shi-itl dze'-hu. I have often gone 
to Steilacoom, kad tets' okb ttid Stil'-akum. Thither, twul to-di. Come here, al'-la 
twal-te'. I know {to) you, a-said-but twul dug'- we. Are you angry ivith {to) met 
o-het-sil-chu-bu twul at'-sat Where is tlie road to Puyallupf cbad kwi sbugw'tl 
twul Puyal'-lup? Oo to another place, 5kbbot bwul-kul la-le' swa-t6kbw-tu^ Oo 
a little that way, okb-bot bwul to-didi. Almost {to) dead, bwe'la-lil gwul at-a-bud. 
Almost out, bwe la-lil gwul et-snkbw. His horse, gwul tzil sti-a-ke^-yu {to him 
horse). 

Tobacco, sma'-nasb. 

Today, a-ti-slakb'-bel {i. e., on or at this day), a-ti-lakb'-be, 'tesla'-bi, te-la'-bi, telh'ye 
tel-bStsb. Tbese contractions are widely used; as, in the course of the day. See 
^^Presently^. 

Together, klal-bas. Both together or alike, klal-bas* as-is'-ta* bo'-kwi^ sa'-le* {togetlier^ tc^ 
aW two*). I go too, klal-sbidbas o'bwob. Here tbe copulative pronoun, sbid, is 
tbrown back and interpolated between tbe two syllables of tbe adverb. 

To-morrow, da'-da-to, from da, dai (see ^^Presently^)] no-kwutl-da'-to, apparently from 
klo kwatl, the sun, and tbe same particle. It is often used intercbangeably witb 
todatldat, yesterday, altbougb tbe meaning of eacb is clearly enongb defined ; but 
it would seem tbat tbe idea of tbe Indian is ratber tbat of distance of time tban 
its past or future relation, and in tbe use of all words relating to it a similar con- 
fusion exists. For days subsequent to the wiorroir, see under " Fe«<erday ". The 
word is often used in tbe Spanisb sense of manana, after a while. 

Tongue, kla'-lap, klallup; kla'-kwa-16kw, to lick; klaMek-sbilb, to put out the tongue; 
'tl-kaukb, to lap, i. e., lick water. 

Tonight, a-tislakbbel, tbe same as to-day. Little distinction is made between tbe two, 
as see ^^Day^ and ^^Mght^, 

Torch or candle, lukb-sbud, from lakb, light. Bring a light, iSkbs lukb-sbud. 

Tom, as-bwut, from obwut-tub, to tear. 

Tortoise, al'-a-shik. The word bas probably been borrowed from their neighbors, the 
Klikatats. 

Towards. See "To". Towards the shore, tu-takt', takudt', from tak, inland. Keep in 
shore, put in, ta-tuk'-tus (imp.). When on land, tbe words signify towards the inte- 
rior. See ^^Sea^. 

Toirei, bukwas'sud. See "To tripe". 
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Trailv, See ''Barter^. 

Trees (generic), tsiikbwal, stok-huni (stuk-op, icood)*, a standing tree, Sishokw^a^tsuk'- 
hut; a Urifig tree^ 8e'-g\vnt8; a fallen tree, kla^-di, astzak': a dead or old mossy treCj 
as pe'-aken (kcii, head, obsolete): ye\c, tsa' lia-bed, ts-bubbed ; thnja oregona, ^^ ce- 
dar **, bipaikbl, b'pai-at8 ; yellow fir (abies douglassi), scbe-be'-dats ; red fir or sprttce 
{a. mcnzesi i), tsix'hwe] /i^w?oct«/?rMCf, t'k hud de', sko'-puts; arbutus menzesii, kolf, 
chats; ir/iif^ oaA-, cha'-duts; acorns, chads, ohata; alder, yes-sa'-wi; cottomcood- 
kwa de'-a-kwats; aspen, kwe'-kwa-de'-a-kwats (dim.); ash, hobii (paddle-wood); 
willow, sa'-puts, stsa'-puts; white maple, eh ot hits, eho ot luts (ebutshot liits, a 
place where maples grow): vine maple (acer circina(um), tok'-ke-tekuts; dogwood 
(^t^rniiif), kwu da-be'dnts, pup^P'ke'^ets; Aace/, ka'-ix)-at8; the nut, kakh-iH); aralia^ 
ehi cba'-cbel wi. 

Parts of trees: — a stump, sulla'-gwup; bark (generic), sVhub-ed, sebeb-it; 
limbs, branches, aVhast; outside bar I' of thuja, so'-kwiib; inside bark of thuja, sla'- 
pwnts; roots, kwelp (Nisk.j, stakbw-sbid (8ki^.); leaves (narrow or acicular), sh-kuh 
ehiebil ; (6rr>mZ), cbub-o'ba; leaves of the mnp/f, s^bOt-la ; wood or sticks, HVko\%, 
stuk op, stuk-wub ; pitch or resin, gum, kwa'-litl. 

Tremble, to (with fear or cold), o-cbad-dub (qii. bv onoma, as English, chatter). 

Trickle, to (as a spring from the rocks), ot'-sut-hub. 

Trot, to, soi'-sat-shid. 

True, truly, tsnk ho. It is true (\u answer to the asseitiou budsh, tf r« a /iV), tutlil, 
tat-lo. That is true, thaf^s a fact, tsits ko, tsetls-kii [in assent^ I tell you the truth, 
isuk kftds hotdiot at-sa-yet'snm. Tell me the true story, yet-sum akas-kap. 

Turn, to (to turn aside), klelkh ; to turn anything round or orer, o-ad za-kdd ; to turn the 
face away, kokh-begfi'iid, skokwi gwnt ; to turn one's self (as in bed), dzal-kos; to 
turn one^s back, tlinba'bid. 

Twisty to (as a cord), to roll on the knee (as in making yarn), toebolpad (Nisq.)} salb 
(Sky.); / twisty tu-ehulpud-chid ; twisted, ikh-bwa-ehulp, as-eholp; ^^m, snip; a 
gimlet, ehelp-lin ; to bore, ehal-p't-t'd, tuobalpod ; to play at the game of disks, which 
are rolM, o-tsul tub, otsiil-tub ; a f^Mit-^crnr, hu-chil-iH^-gwud. Qa. ta-t8alt-sukb« 
a rattle. 

U. 

Vnchitste, ashwul-ku {/ix>lish). 

Vnc^>rcr^ to, ivgwe'-lid. 

Cndcr^ beneath, klip, klep, klipa'buts ; under the houjw, klip ol thi a'-lal. See ^^Deep^. 

Understand, to. askla' bot, as tla'bot, s^hul-sbul-sid (see *^To know^\ o as-did-ho). Do 
you understand f as-tla' lH>t-chu 7 I understand what you say, as-kla'-bot chid a 
tat' s;i bot'hot. Jio you understand that Klikatat t askla'-botchukh'-hwa ak'-il 
tob'-shud dud Swu'dabsh! (literally, '^Twisted-haired Klik-atat^ The Klikatats, 
oalknl by the Sound tril^es Swa' dabsli, fiear the hair braided into a knot in front). 
That white man understands, te'-ti hwul'tub d'hulshut'-sid. He understands (the 
person being pres^^ntK t'wul-shutsid ta'; (of one absent )« del-shid delshid d*hul- 
shut'-sid. ^peak so as to be understood, hot hot akw twiil>shut-sid. 2k ot to under- 
stand, se^* "'i^i/"*. 

Unstring, to ^as a bow)^ gukh bed. Si^ ^*Open". 

Untie, di^sentangl^, loosien, to, gukh h^t. ivghiit. / untie, gukh-hed-shid« o-gha'chid. 
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Unwilling^ lazy^ q, u., as-che'-litsh. We donH want to go^ as-che'litsh chdlsh-ba. 
Up-hill J ascending, sbuk'-hos, from shuk'h, above. 
Upset^ to, ogwal. 
VpHvlc down, as-h u k w' . 

Uih'jtream^ kekh bu, kaikhw. See '^Interior ". 
Vh. See^'TTe". 

TJrinc, sukli-hwa ; to urinate (if a mau), o-sa'-hwa ; (if a womaD), o-sbe'-wa; urine-basket, 
swai'a-li. 

V. 

Veins, to-tctb'. 
Very, Sim '-Indeed^. 
Vest, tcaistcoat, lab-bobad. 
Vexed, as-kwadzis. 
Vomit, to, o-dzo'-bwut. 
Vulnerable, sa'-le. 

W. 

Wail for the dead, o dza'-kad. Tbe wail of a motber over ber cbild is usaally in tbese 
words, ab si-ab ! at-a-bud, sbedde-budda', addi-da ! ah chief I dead^ my child, aUis! 

Waist, sat-se gwus. 

Wait (imp.), la-hid'-bw, kluldbu, kla-latsa'-ta. See '^8top^, ^^Presently^. 

Walk, to, o-e'-basb ; stop walking, klul-set uk si-ebsb (stop some you walk)) onfooty e'-ba- 
basb. 

Wampum. See ^^Moncy^. 

Want, to. See'^TTM''. 

Wardub, ka-bo'-sio. A loaded stick or slung-slioU kup-lusb. 

Warrior, t'kwuMe' gwut. There is no distinctive class. 

Warm^ to, o-ba'-dakb, frnm bod, fire. To become icarm, o-bnddeiikbw. I become warm, 
obadakbchid. To tcarm one^s posteriors^ n'du-bu-dab'. To lie doum and warm on^s 
back, tut-a-su-we'-cbib. See ^'Fire^. 

Wash, to (clotlies), tsa'gwut, tsakw-tsakw. I wash, o-tsakw<tsug-sbid. Tomorrow I will 
tra^/t,bokwutI-dat-cbid kluts-a'-kw-tsukw. To wash dishes, tnt-^a-gwo' -Wish. Towash 
the face, tutsa'-gwussub. I wash my face, tuts sa'-gwo-sud-cbid. To wash the body, 
bathe, o-te-ti-tub. To wash the hair, sbi-its-ke^*dub 

Water, ko. Dkriyxtiybb^ sko'kwa, any liquid or juice; oko'-kwa, to drink; tl'kaukb, 
to lap, q. v.; as-ta'-ko, thirsty; ska'ko, i<!e ; ma'ko, ba'-ko, snow; ko ma'-cbin, a 
rainbow ; sukb-ko'kwa, a cup ; cbal-ko, a well, from cba, a hole; tus-al-ko, a cold 
spring ; sko-al-ko, a point in the forks of a river. Perbaps, also, bo kok'b, tchite, and 
its compounds, kaukb, tin, and smal-ko, menstruating, from purification by water. 
Tbe last is merely a surmise. See ^^Many ". 

Waves, gwale'-ukw ; roiigh water, botsb ; surf, dzOl-cbu, o-te'-a-kus. 

We, US, de'-bCtl, to'-butl, used as nominatives ; ice hear, de-betl askla^-bot^ Copuluiives, 
(ibitl, s'cbil, sbil, sbut-sid. We work, o-yai'-uscbitl. We see, sla'-la-bits 'cbil. We saw, 
ta-sla'-la-bid sbil. Let us go presently, te-la'-bi kit-'iustokucbitl. We will sleep, klo- 
e-lutcbitl de'-betl (pronoun duplicated). 

Weaned, klal-bi-ytlkb. 
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Weather (to be had\ ododkub. It U bad iceather today, o d6cl-kub at i-slftkb^hel. 

Weep. See " Cry ", " Wail ^. 

Well {or place dug out for water), chal-ko, from cba, a liole, al, to, ko, water. 

West, atl-had ol-gwiin'-bu, at-blan-ol-gwunbu. It is described as the coantry on the 
suu's road at the west. See " Wind ". 

Wei {as the ground after rain), as-lukw, as-lukw-dop^ slakbw 5 tcet wood {wet fire), tk»- 
luk-hod. 

What, stab. It is applied to Ihings only. When persons are referred to, gwiit, tcho, ih 
used instead. What is its name? stabkis-dasf What is his name? gwat kwi 
s'das? Wliatdo you sayf ichat your speech? stab kats hothOt? (stab beie refer- 
ring to hot-hot, speech). What do you want f what your iclll f stab kats hatl ? What 
is that f stab-o-ta'! stab'ta'T (see "T/iiw^«^). What vt the matter with you f lab^ 
chuf ashedchii, ohe'-chu (sing.)? o-he'-chiMup (phir.)l from as-hed, o-h^, Iioio, 
why. Apparently from this root also comes o ed-i-gwut, ased-i-gwut, what? what 
is it f what is said f See "To say^\ 

When, put-tab, puthed, pad-ahed. When do you got put-tab' okh'chu klo-okh'f (lit- 
erally, when go you will go). When did you see him f put-tab' ki tats-as-iabl' ? 

Where, chad; at what place, alchad ; whither, tuchad; whence, tulcbad; mnchere, 
hwe'-la-chad, hwe/kwichad; everywhete, bo'-kwi-ebad, bo-kwi lel-chad {every far 
place), beb'-k wu-chad. Where are you going f tucbad kats okh ? Where [are] you t 
{or, where [did] you [come from] f ) chikl-chut Where is your wife? chad ki sad 
chug-wushf Where can it be? chad-al chad? Who knows icheref cha de-la! 
M'here now f {where are you going?) lud-hu chad-hu? (from ochad, to hide, q. v.). 

Whet, to. See '^8harpen^\ 

Whip, a, hu-cha'-hwo-pud. To whip, o-cha'hwud-sid. I will whip you, klu cha' bwnd- 
sid chid. 

Whirl, to {as water), o-sulptsut. See ^^Ttvist^. 

Whisper, to, ose'-i-kud. 

Whistle, to, o hwe'-wud (also to sing as birds), 

Whit^, bo-kok'h. 

White man, bwul turn? qu. from hwutsh, the sea. See white '^Blanlet^^' ^^Ottn^'. 

Wlio, gwat. Who are you? (in answer to a hail), gwatchu gwat-ko! (sing.); gwai- 
chil-lup? (plur.). Who, who said so ? kigwat ? ^^o owe, h we' kwi gwat. To whom? 
al gwat! Whose horse is that? kill gwat sti-a-ke'-yu te'-itlf Who do you see? 
gwat k'o-la'-bul-chu ? Who knows ? (of a person), kwa'-telaf (of a place), cha-de- 
la! What [who] is his name? gwat ki s'dasf 

Why, o-hed, wo-hed. Why are you angry? wo bed kats-hu het-silf Why are you cry- 
ing? {why your cry?) o-h^d tat-sa wohai'-ub! The root is the same as that of 
as-hed, how. See under " Whaf*^. 

Wife, chug-wush. 

Will, wish. See '' Heart ^\ ''To wish'\ 

Wilt, wither, to (as floxcers), o-kwai'-i ; wilted, askwai'i. 

Win, to {at play). See ''Bet^. To beat {as a horse in a race), 6ts-la'-16kw.. 

Wind, shukh-hum (from shukh, above). The north or down-stream wind, sto'-be-lo. The 
south or wind that blows up a river^ stug-wak'w. The east wind or land-breeze, stCl- 
takt {tu], from, tak, inland). The west loind or Seabreeze, stOl-chakhw (from till, and 
chS;khw, seaward). 
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Windj to (as a bandage or string), oba'kut-tub. 

Wink, to, ot-se'-po-lil (see ^^ Eyelids ^^)] sbedka-lus (see ^^JEyes^). 

Wipe,tOj e'-kwid, e'kwed, t'kwe'-kwus-sub. To wipe the nose, duk-e^-k'k-sud (from 
muks'd, the nose), A towel, ba-kwas'-sub. 

Wish, want, to, o-batl. 1 wish^ batl-cbid. Do you want [some] f atshatlOkb ! Presently 
I shall want [some], daicbid klo-bal'lilt-hu. I donH want to talk so, hwe^-kits batl 
tu-kits botbOt us-is ta (see "Xot?e"). I want to go, tus-o-bwab-cbid (see **(jo"). We 
drniH want to go, asche'-litsb cbelsb ba'. I want to get a wife, ikbcbegwa^-sub* 
cbid (from cbugwusb, a wife). I want to buy, hikb-bwo' yub-cbid (see ^^Barter^^). 
What do you want f (see " What^), 

With, twul. With a knife, twul s'dokw. The iustrumeDt witb wbicb a tbiug is doue is 
also denoted by tbe particle sukh. With what did he strike youf asb6d kwi snkh- 
gwullaltsidsf 

Withe, a, ste'-te-dwut. 

Within. See ''In ". 

Without. See ''OuV\ 

Wood, sticks, sti-kop, stuk-Cp, stuk-wub. Rotten wood (used to smoke skins), pikats, 
pukats. Spunk of rotten wood, to'-pi, suk-wuttut. Bring fire-wood (imp.), Ot-la- 
cbop, 'kla-cbub. Leather shoes or boots, 't'kwab-shid. To strike with a stick, uts- 
tukb-bwob. A yard, yard-stick, stuk-bwub. 

Womb, hubda^-ad. 

Work, make, to, o-yai'-tis. I work, o-yai'uscbid. Thou workest, o-yai'uscbu. He works 
o-yai'-us (no pronoun). We work, o-yaiuscbitl. Ye work, guMa'-po o-yai-tia. They 
work, tsata-ditl o-yai'-iis. I worked, tu-yai'tis-ebid. Thou didst work, tu-yai'-tis- 
cbu. He worked, tu-yai'-us (no pronoun). I will work, klai ai'-uscbid. Thou wilt 
work, klaiai'uscbu. He will work, kut lai-aius. Will you toork^ kloyai'-us-ehu f 
What are you doing f stab ka.t-si ai-ytis. See ^'Do^. 

Worn-out, as-bwOkb-w't, s'bwukt. 

Worthless^ gratuitous, pat-latl. See ''Nothing^. That horse is not a bad one^ bal sti-a. 
ke'-yu bwe' la pat-latl. 

Wound, to. See ''Strike^. 

Wrestle, to, kwed-di-gwus. 

Wrinkled, flabby {as in age), as-mi'-akob. This word was given apropos of Smi'-au, a 
mythological person so described, and possibly means only resembling bim. 
Wrinkled as cloth, as-kOpkop. Wrinkled on the cheek, as-be^-mus; on the face, as- 
bu-be'-kwa-bus. 

Wrist. See "JBTaiKi ". 

Writ£, to. See '^ Embroider ^\ whence it is taken. 

Y. 

Yard, a, stuk-wub (a stick). How much a yardf as-hed kwi dut-cho stuk-wub! See 

under ^^ Numerals ", 
Yawn, to, o-gwaMub. 
Year, a, hutlgwus. 
Yellow, bo-kwats. 
Yes, e-6kh^ 
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Yesterday^ to-datl-dat^ ash-tut-lakh. The first of these names is derived, like no-kwatl- 
da-to, to-morrow^ if not from the word klo-kwatl, the sun^ at least from the same 
root, with the past particle ^^to" prefixed ; the second is from the adverb ash-to, 
denoting also past time, and lakli, light As heretofore remarked, under the word 
to-morrow^ there is little i)ractical distinction in common speech between the two, 
except by the connection, and so of an equal number of days past or to come ; the, 
to us obvious, meaning of the words being lost sight of. Day before yetterday or 
day after tomorrow^ todi-atl-dat. Three days ago or to comcy tusle-hwatl-dat. Four 
days ago or to come, bos-atl-dat. Five days ago or to come, tsI6ts-atl-dat. On the 
third day, al-sle'-hwO>tl^lat. At-la-hu appears as the suffix of most of the digits^ 
converting them into numeral adverbs, q. v.; as, kle-hwat-la-hu, three times^ <£c., 
and the same idea is conveyed here. It signifies timesj as of repetition or recur- 
rence. See also under ^^ Future prefix^. 

You (sing.), thou (absolute), dug-we. Like at'-sa, it is very rarely U8e4 as a nominative, 
its place being supplied by the copulative. lam angry tcith you, ohSt-sil-chid 
hwul dug-we. She is well disposed towards you, k'sits twul dug-we {she is with you) 
Do you give it f ab-shits te dug^-wef Come, let me speak with you, at'-la, hot-hdt- 
chid twul dug-we. 

(Nominative.) — Kats, kat-si, kat-su. These bear the same relation to dug-we 
that kets, &c., do to at^-sa. Where did you find the man f chad kats aid-hwu ki 
stObsh? Where did you get itf chad kats hwe'-wiT Where are you going f chad 
kats Okh' T WJiat will you pay f stab kats bnt-sits t What do you say f stab kats 
hot-hot f What did you find f stab k'ais-et-hwu (by elision). In an example given 
above, k'sits twul dug-we, k'sits appears to be the feminine. Why are you angry f 
wo-hed kat-su het-sil? Are you a chief that you talk to met si*ab-chu-hu kat-su 
hot-hot hwul at'-sa f By what road did you comet chad shug-wHl ka-tsi hwutlf 
What are you doing f stab kat-si ai-ytls. (Duplicated), why do you do so f o-hed 
kat-su kot-su ho'-yut. Another form, which is not so clearly defined, is, to-bSt-sid. 
I show j^oii, o-labthu-bet-sid-shid, where the copulative pronoun chid,/, follows 
this as an accusative. She likes you, hatl-to-bet-sid hal-gwa. A form used in 
calling the attention of a person, equivalent to ^^You there^, is, do-te', when applie<l 
to a man ; do-tsi, if to a woman. These appear to be proper pronouns, and not 
merely interjections. 

(Copulative.) — Chu, chu:hn,chukb,cho-ho,8hu she-hu. Like chid, J, copulative, 
it is used only as a suffix, and is referred in like manner to a preceding adverb or 
other word relating to the verb. Ah ! you^ve arrived, a-ha I o-tlut-chil-chu. You 
eat, atl-do'-chu. Come [and] sit, al^-1a-cho-ho gwud-del. Do you understand f as- 
kla'-bot-chtikh-hwu f or as-ti-kwa^dit-chu-hu. You see, sla-la-bit' she-hu' {or shu). 
Oo and bring {good you bring), klGb-chu-hu o-okhts-chu-hu (here the pronoun is 
duplicated), lou are /oo/t^A, as-hwul-ku chu. Who are you f gwat-chuf Presently 
you will find, daichu klo-^l-hwu. Go presently, dni-chu klo-okh telh'ye. 

You (plur., absolute and nominative), gul-lapo, gwul-la'-po. You work, gul-la'-iK>- 
o-yai'-tis. Do you hear? gul-la'-po askla'-bot ! I have won a bet of you, o-t«ul-tub 
wo-tlet-shid gwnl-la'-po. Presently you men will sweat, hwe-la-lil' o-kwul-kwul gwul 
la'-po sto-to'-bsh. 

(Copulative.) — ChiMup'-o, chil-lub', shel'-a-pu, shiMip, &c. You see, sla-la-bit- 
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shil-i-pu. Tou saw, ta-sla'-la-bid^-sbiMip. What do you sayf o-ed-i-gwut-cbil-lubf 
Are you going t o-t5kh-kw6kb-cbil-lup-o ? What do you want f o-he'-chiMup f Who 
are you f gw&t cbiMap Y 8he slanders you, o-yai-li-bab-chil-1op. 

Your (RiDg.), kad, kwad, kwat, tad, tats, tat-sa. Feminiue objective, sad. Do you think 
sof {is that your opinion?) as-is-ta kad batch Y Where is your wife? cbSd ki sad 
cbiig-wusb t Where did you leave your wife f {wliere^ your^ road^ the* your^ wife^ f) 
cbSid' kad* sbug-wW k'^sad^ cbug-wusb^t How much mwt I pay f {how much your 
will I pay f) as-b6d kwad butcb guz-bad-ids-did t (see ^^Pay ^), Take as much as 
you like, kwud-dud asbe' kw&ts batl. What is your name f gwat kwats 'da' ? Yoti* 
have changed^ your^ mind\ la-le'-il-ukh w* tad^ butcb* te dug- we^ Is your gun loaded f 
(has your^ gun^ eatenP t) utl-ts^ tad^ bwul-ti-ma'-litsb'f You talk much {much your 
talk), kad tadsa bCt-bCt (kad, much). Where did you buy itf {where tJiat your bar- 
gain f) chad kwi tats sta'-gw'sb ? How much do you ask for that f as-b6d kwi tats 
sta'-gw'sb Y J underst4ind what you say (i. e., your talk), as-tlabOt-chid, a tat-sa bO^ 
bOt. Why do you cry f {why your crying) f o-bed tat-sa wo-ba'-bab t 

Your (plur.). No examples preserved. 

Young, young ones, baba-ad. 

Youth^ young man, lug wub. 
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